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Editorial Notes 


r r is a good thing to take stock from time to time, to look back over a 
period of yearn and ace wlui has been accomplished and how, and 
then to look forward in the hope of profiting by experience. We 
may ask, what have been the outstanding events in ardiacology during 
the last few years ? But no sooner is the question put, even in this 
objective form, than difficutdesi at once arise. What is ' outstanding ’ ? 
Are not many ‘ outstanding ’ events of lesser value than others to 
which such an epithet is not applied ? The key*word is' value .What 
standard of valuation is to be used and who is to use it, the scientist 
or the general public ? 


Every writer of appeals for money for excavations and amenities 
know's that the real purpose, as he conceives It, of tlie appeal is not 
usually die one to stress. Every excavator knows that tcsselated 
pavements bring in more gate-money dun a really instructive section 
of a rampart; and the press follows in the wake of public taste, ft is 
almost impossible to raise money for an undertaking of real sdentiiic 
value except upon some {rrelevant grounds that have a popular appeal. 
Excavators in classical countri^ and in Palestine know this well. But if 
one w'ants support for an air-survey, art archaeological survey, an 
intimation3I map, or to excavate in some unknowm land, one has to fall 
back on appeals to other than traditional scauments and the results 
are discouraging. Purses open freely where patriotic or oUter trad¬ 
itional emouoRs are concerned, or when the acquisitive instinct b 
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around; so these rather than the real motives arc alleged. But Uwe 
archaeologist distinguishes quite dearly between appeal-value and 
scicntilic worth. 

^ Ml 

The ultimate standard of value tn archaeology is one of relevance 
to the history of man. That is our subject, dividwJ up though it must 
be into compartments, to keep it manageable, Tlmf which adt^ces 
our knowledge of human history is relevant, has a value proportionate 
to the quality or quantity of the new knowledge. Judged by thb 
standard we assign great value to discoveries throwing light on the 
physical evolution of man and on the beginnings of om present declining 
traditional culture, and to new metliods of research wliich further 
discoveries, Wc attach high value, for instance, to the remaim of Pekin 
man at Choukoutien and his primitive bone ttmb ^for w'hich see the 
next number of ANnoemr) and to recent discoveries in Iraq (for 
which see the last). We attach less imptinance to showy finds, and more 
to some of Iheae than to others. (Dr Reisner’s Harvard J^xpedition's 
discovery of the tomb of Queeu Hetep-hcrcs, for example, was richer 
In new knowledge than die sensational tomb of Tutankhamen), 

The truth is that the man of science applies one standard of values 
and the general public another. The ^neral public applies the 
standards of the traditional civUiKation whidi moulds it from the cradle 
to the General News Bulletin; hut Science has created its own set of 
values which are not traditional but rational. Science looks at the 
past from the point of view of humanity ; homo sum ; humanl nihil 
a me oUmum puto, Sdence is the rock upon whidr the next civilization 
will be built. Other modem aiUures are not universal; ihtw are split 
into national and class divisions, and Urey cannot therefore a^rd, even 
if they w^ujd, to apply universal standards. Moreover, they dblike 
Ulcm intensely, especially in certain countries, ft tiiay not always be 
so, but at present it is true to say of Science that correct judgments of 
value can only be passed by tho^ who reject and ignore the standards 
of the majority in their own countries. 

Ml Mt 

Wc have already mentioned parenthetically some of the moat 
outstanding recent events. In mclijod or technique the universality, 
the non'national character of archaeology b particularly plain, England 
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has contributed air-photography and excavational technique (bo^ at 
home and abroad); Scandinavia has» in addition, to excavatHinaJ 
icdtniquc and publication, made many brilliant additions su<* ^ 
geochronology, pollen-analpw. and the study of fossd dimes and old 
sea- and Idte-levcb ; dendrochronology tvas invented m America, the 
home of the giant trees, but has not yet been found applicable else¬ 
where, for lack of material j and there are many minor improvements 
of technique that could be mentioned. 

In our own country one of the moat striking recent advances is 
to he seen in the better organization of arcliaeology. Science has been 
described as ortpuiized knowledge ; and when it is n^essa^ ^as al»vej 
in recording advances of method to mention techniques derived from 
liotany and geology (and of coume zoology), obviously coorilination is 
required. The isolated specialist, though useful to others, is no longer 
in llie van of progress. The lead has been taken by thow who can 
exploit his knowledge for the general good* Perhaps ^exploit ts not 
quite the right word, however, for the specialist him^lf, who is also a 
man of science, is generally most anxious to place his knowledge and 
skill at the diaposal of others. He too is a willing cooperator in the 
advancement of knowledge. 

An outstanding example of successful cooperation is to be a^ in 
the recent rejuvenation of the PremisTOMC Souiett. Formed before 
the war on a limited (East .Anglian) basis, this f^ety now covers the 
whole country; and the resultant phenomenal nse m mcraberthip 
amply justifies the broader scope* A glance over ^nt tSiMts of 
SocietyProcc^^dings show$ how extentve is ih<^ field covered. Ojte 
of the most valuable features arc the Notes on ^cav*atioiw dunng the 
preceding year, covering the whole of Great and Ireland, con¬ 

tributed bv representaitve correspondents. These tell what ts 
eoing on, ind it is to be noted that there seems to have been more 
TOing on in England since 1934 than in the whole of the r&t of the area 
SutWiHer, and more in Northern Ireland than in the Irish Free 
State. The format of the * Proceedings ’ has been changed, very much 
for the belter; two stout numbers appear each year. In the last issue 
the Editor’s notes deserve more than a passing mention; under the 
title of ‘Current Prehistory’ are fifteen pages dealing wth such 
subjecis as the date of the separation of Bntain from the Comment 
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(pla^d in the ‘latter part of the Boreal period ‘). the lesson of the Kdk- 
Lmdernhal ^vatiofls fsee a bo Antiquity, 1935. ix, 8^3). thejbad 
Side of Russian ardiaeology, and ohservaiions on Chi^ Makva*and 
Australasia* ^ 




AddiS’fJ^Sr^ilV" Childc‘a Presidential 

• ms* 1-15) « stimulating and original as 
''’* 2 ' ^ subject that wilt be ventilated in the 
next num^r of ANTiQumr. Dr Gmhame C)ark‘s description of the 
Timber Moaumait at Anninghall, which he and others excavated in 

^cavation of that monument, but 
cognate monuments elsewhere. Evidence of 
in archaeological specialists and with specialists 

throughout every number. A tSUined 
attart has been made by six pereons on the submerged land-surface of 
the Essex coasts, with excellent results for the Bmn^AS“ wSfe Mr 

Age with a study of^flat-worm^ 
J^ble alhes who have ktherto remained in obscuritv. Mr Grimes 
which is both critical and consmicrive onS^ 

X^'SoTlTT W.'^S'-e represenSl 

tSsir^sre: 

. at 

^ Tile pf^doniinani sh^ro of certain oontributtira ia 4?vTdM^i ■ 

ge'SSITgSl -PP*" = “x* i«" i- 

/*«r P.A^,rg * “ O' 

comi^aiim saves m^f, t4uL, ^ ^’a'^end Road, Gloucester). 
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The Roman Orient and the Far East* 

by C. G. Seligman 

C OMPARED with the civilizations of Egypt and the Near East, 
Chinese civilization as nw knouf it is not of ^eat age. Authentic 
history does not begm untU about the nintlv century b.c, fa 
commonly accepted date is 841 b,c.), nor have we archaeological 
that we can reasonably date prior to the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
B.C., tliough the l>eauty and mature style of the earliest known bronzes 
itkdica^ a history of at least hundreds of years before this. 

Figure I illustrates the time-relations of China and the Near East. 
In spite of its magnificefit bronzes and graved bones, we know little 
of the Shang-Ym dynasty, -which in date comes near to coindding with 
the 18th dy^tjj of E^pt, while the Shang-Yin script is still some¬ 
what primitive, indicating perhaps a period of no more than a few 
hundred years from an unknown pictographic nrigin. 

I must add that the above chronologv applies only to northern 
China, where Chinese civilization arose, indeed tt did not reach south 
of the Yangtze until a few centuries b.c. The civilization of japan Is 
even yoimger, and is now generally accepted as not more than some 
2000 years old. Thus the earliest contacts between West and East were 
between the Roman Orient and China, 

In order to have more space to discuss historic contacts—etdending 
over something more than 1000 years (between aoo B.c, and .^.n. 900)—1 
shall deal very tiricHy with prehistoric contacts and refer only to the 
socketed celt. This highly specialized form of axe is one of the most 
characteristic implements of the Late Bronze Age (c. *300-900 a.C,) of 
central and eastern Europe,* Using geological terminology, wc may look 
upon it as the type-fossu of its age and zone of distribution. It is found 
over the whole of northwestern, central, and especially northeastern 

• The Lbyij-ftubem l«tu» for ihc year 1935, dclivEtcd belbre U« Enyal Ca!Ug« 
of Physicians, 

’D^eUrtte, fATchioti)^ (Pub, 1910), n, to6. tn cjuttm Russia the 

date by G. ran McthaR, BnmteyeU am Fenuin' (Vietina, igiZ&), p. 16, is from 

tooo to 400 B.C. 
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THE ROMAN ORIEP^ AND THE FAR EAST 


Europe; it occurs in Italy, but not in Greece, and is absent froiD Africa; 
no specimen has ever been recovered from an Egyptian tomb, nor does 
it occur in Asia Minor, Persia, or India. It probably reached China 
some five or six hundred years b.c., and, as suggested to me by Professor 
Minns, its prteence there may be associate with events m the far 
Northwest which started the movements of the Scyths. The socketed 
celt passed along no definite or organized trade route—there is good 



ria.b SOCKETED CKLTS 


historical evidence to show that the silk route was not organized in its 
entirety until the second century b.c. — but wc may picture it as borne 
castnara from southern Russia on a wide front across the Urals, 
^ctmens passing from hand to hand among tlie pastoral nomads of 
Iberia, until here and there, as at Minusmsk, a mcta]Iui|ical centre 
came into existence, the manufactured products being earned far and 
wide north and east of the great mountain ranges of Central Asia.” 

* I hnv'v discussed tlie passage of the sodkeled celt fmm Eutope to Chins in The 
youmAl of the Antkropfdugkal Ifotittile, L, 1910, and have suggested that The 

Euiupeon hird-eharjat of the L^te Bmue Age piused with the socketed celt ic Chine, 
where it gave rise to* the *' davcHdurict 
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Fi^rc 2 represents three socketed celts. The one on the left is 
from Hungary and that in the centre (both in the Eridsh Museum) 
from China, as is that on the right. The two characters on the central 
specimen have not been read. 


From these early contacts with Siberia and the West, we tum to 
that great track, nearly 5000 miles long, which, crossing mountain, 
steppe, and desert, constituted the highway along which Ariadne^s 
silken tliread joined the farthest East with Antioch, the moat important 
City of the Roman Orient. (Map, fic, 3). 

This route was first organized throughout its length in the second 
century B.G., but long before this lapis lazuli was reaching Ur, and 
even predynastic Egypt (tv. 3000 b.c. and earlier). There can be no 
doubt that this rare mineral was mined in eastern Afghanistan, and 
reached Mesopotamia and Egypt, passing, as we may infer, over what 
WM later to be the orgmized western third of the trade route * Besides 
this, oomrooneense indicates that from early times iuUmen and dwellers 
on the plabs must have exchanged goods along its course, and paaioral 
nomads have rmded and traded with the scdcntarics. But it was not 
until China’s discovery of the West that a highway which was to join 
Pac^c and Atlantic was brought into being and organized to constitute 
a single whole, as definitely intended for die far movement of goods 
and men as b its modem successor, the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

It must, however, be remembered that while the silk route across 
Asia b of special interest on aocoimt of the discoveries by Stein and 
others that have been made along its course, the use of the monsoons 
from the first century x.o. as 3 means of direct pa^ge from die Red 
Sea to India wtis of even greater economic importance. Rome's trade 
with India waa abrays greater than with the Far East; part of the silk 
she received was brought by sea in ships which picked up their wares 
m ports as far east ^ Tongking and Burma, as well as in the nearer 
por^ of wcst^ni Indis such as Mu^itis (the modem Cnsugaiiorc),.'* It 
to significant that no hoards of Roman coins have been found in China 
as they have in India. 


'Hi ofthf Road (19^1), pp, 33-4; also A. Luoo, 

Kgyptmn Matfrmh and /pK/ifr/ri## pp, 

.h o the a«-bomc trade fft,n, tli£ Far Emt which Iraveltcd up 

« cuaemwd o^lengthjn im exceUeni woik hy E. tL Wurfningfnn eatitled. 

(Cwibrfd^, 192S). 


The CoMHirw ^fraertt ^ Romm ^pm md fndia 
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THE ROMAN ORIENT AND THE FAR EAST 


The various stages of the highway have been often described, indeed 
the route was mapp^ with amazing accuracy—considering the then state 
of geographical studies—in a work dedicated to Napoleon* by the learned 
joseph Hager of Favta tlniversity, who pictures the actual arrival of a 
Greek caravan at Sianhi, svhile within the last few years Mr G. F. 

Hudson has given an excelleni survev in his important work, Europe 
and In what follows I have drawn largely on his account, but 

have considered it convenient to divide the highway into three main 
sections—eastern» middle and westem — rather than to consider it in 
four sections depending on political factors, as he does. 

The eastern section, which may be regarded as starting cither at 
Ch'ang An (the Han capital) or at Lanchow' in western ^nsu, iW. 
tlie extreme northwest of China, passes south of the westernmost 
extension of the Great Walt but north of the Nanshan range, w'cstvvard 
across Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), skirting the Tarim Desert eillier 
north or south to reach Kashgar fissedon ScyUiica), the gate of the 
Pamirs. Kashgar is some 1500 miles from Lanchow, and Turfiin, the 
region of Stein’s great discoveries, lies roughly halfway between the two 
cities. 

'The middle section crosses the Pamirs to reach Merv (Antiochia 
Margiana) by skemarc routes, via Samarkand (Marakanda) or fialkh 
(Bactra). 

From Merv the w'estem section ran west and south across northern 
Iran to Hccatompylos and Hamadan (Ecbatana) to Seleucia^Ctesiphon 
juat below the mracm Baghdad, crossing the Euphrates at Zeugma 
where there was a Roman legionary camp, and thence to Antioch, 
whence tlte goods were distributed througb the Empire. 

This b no place to discuss the ethnology of the peoples along 
the trade route, though variation in cultural habit must necessarily have t 

greatly influenced commerce along the highway. West of the Pamirs > 

the inliahitants may in a general way be called Iranian ; east of this it 
would perhaps be natural to expect a Mongol or at least predominantly 
Mongoloid population, but this b not so. 'The careful analysb by 
Mr T- A. Joyce of the measurements and photographs brought back 
by Stein indicates ihal east of the Pamirs tlie ethnic type is pre¬ 
dominantly Alpine, tvith considerable Turki admixture and traces of 


* Dwriptim^ dfs M^dttiiUs du VtiMim JmpdfUii J^tm 

ptjai dt N$imismaliqut Chinoite, dri ntr ft ^ornmetcf dii Crm 

h CAiijf . . ,, Pari*^ in 
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Afghan, definitely not Mongol. ‘ ThU may to \iome extent account 
for the hold that various items of western thought and habit achieved 
along the trade route, though too much can be made of the reputed 
Chinese iinwillingness to adopt foreign ideas and practices ; for, 
as noted later, Uie l^ang period — perhaps tliat of Qiina's greatest 
brilliance —was marked hy die influx and ready acceptance of foreigners 
and of foreign AVestem and Indian) ideas. 

Although tliere were many factors that tended to die early utiliEa- 
tion of the silk route by the Chinese and emphasized their determination 
to keep it open, it cannot be too strongly stressed dun it was neidier 
d^ire for g^graphlcal knowledge nor love of conquest or of gain that 
dictated China^a exploration of die West. It was in the first place 
due to sheer military necessity, the same need that led to the building of 
the Great Wall in order to counter the attacks of the barbarians of the 
North. These were the lisiung Nu nojnads, a Turki-speaking scodt, 
identified with the Huns who invaded Europe a few centuries later. 
Under the Emperor Wu (141-57 b.c.) the struggle, waged intermittently 
for a couple of centuries, became a desperate contest, into which was 
dirovra the full strength of the Empire. The hope of finding assistance 
in the W^est and so outflanking the Hsiung Nu was the primary purpose 
of that western journey upon which Wu sent his general, Chaiijg Ch’ien, 
diereaftcr maintaining regular touch with Iranian lands. 

Hand in hand with the determination to repulse the Hsiung Nu, 
went the Chinese desire for a supply of tliosc fine Iranian horses which 
in China were called ‘ blood-sweating horses^, fabled to be the offspring 
of a heavenly steed, for it was at this time that the Chinese, in response 
U) Hsiung Nu attacks from die North, were developing a new teclmique 
of warfare in w'hich cavaliy played die preponderant part. The fodder 
of these noble beasts was alfalfa (Medicago sativa), and Chang Ch'ien, 
being a man of judgment, not only brought back the horecs but also 
alfalfa seeds, leading to the rapid di^slon of die plant through northern 
China. The best horst^ apjx^r to have come from Ferghana, now tlte 
eastern portion of Kusslan Turkcfiian, where al^Ifa still yields four or 
five crops a year and is cultivated up to a height of 5000 fi^t.^ 

Another gift brought by Chang Ch’ien from the West was the grape 
used in F erghana to make wine ; the vine was, Iiowever, cultivated 

* T. A. Joyce,' 0(1 tUc Fhytuat Antlmipolo^ of die Oates of Klinton anti Rcriya 
R^. Antkr^p. Ifut., igoj, xrxiu ; knd ’ Note* on tlw Physical Amfiropotoiry ot 
Chinese 1 uilettan and the ", ^p. ait, 191a, ilii. 

^ B. Laufer,^ SiiUt-Irankif (Chici^, P- 
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for c€!imrics in its ncrw home before the Chinese made ^^iIle from it, 
first apparemly in the seventh century.' 

It Chwg Cjuest for tlic blood-swiling ’ horses that 

cstabitslied the fiiBl contacts beti^^een Clitna and ^e Mediterranean 
Vi-orld, for the Ta yuan^ the owmm of the coveted horses* ** were tlie 
inhabitants of Sogdiana (between Oxus and jaxartes), w^hile Ta Hsia. 
ihe countrj' newly settled by the Ta Yuch Chi, was Bactria, both occupy¬ 
ing the furthest extremity of the ^eai Bactrtan-Sogdian satrapy of 
Alex^dcr s Empire. AlLhouFh at this time the Se[canids had lost their 
outlying possscsssons, cspedaily in the East^* even the remotest territories 
had been so Lliorougiily permeated by tlcUenistic mfluence that they 
retained somethmg of Hellenism long after this period, though expo^d 
to the enmity of the rising Parthiaji Empire.^' 

Chang Ch'icn’s report has been preserved, perhaps in his own 
words, Mr Fitzgerald^s translation runs as Follows :— 

^ * T* Vaiui jK^hm 6 f SogdknaJ^ p^plc arc ledcatary [not xmmadfl] and 
culdvuie ihc lotf. ^rKey tiav^ wAny mpcA which sweat hfond wfien they 

perspire. Tliere (tft cidjcs, houses and mnnajofig as m ddna. To the iianheui 
is tile cornitry of the Wu Sun [the lU Yalje\ j, to the east is YQ Tien rKsshgaiia]. 
Weil of Yu T’itn the riven fkiw westward into the Western Sea [the C^pian and 
Aral, Chan^ Ch'icti did not diititieiiish between the two]* From Yu Tien easi ward 
ihc livera flow to the east mio the sah swamps [the Tarim river system]. From 
these swwnps the wntera flow undeT^rgimd uiiti! they mappeai:- as the source of the 
Ydtow Hiver. FfDtn the salt swamp to Ch’ang An^ the cuJUuice ia 5^000 hi. The 
Right horde of Hsitmg Nu live between the salt swamps and the Grem WmU of Lung 
If si [KeiiHa], ^ The Wu Stin [Kliirgtz], K'ang Chu^ and Yen Ts^ai^ who are north- 
we^ of the K'aog Chu, and Ta Yart Chij are fiom4t4la vrith customa similar to the 
Hailing Mil Ta Hsia [Boctrb] b soutljw’cst of Ta Yfian and has simifar customs. 
Whm youratront was in Ta he saw Ui]ge bamboos and doth of Shu [Szeirhuanb 
When [ie asked tile people of Ta liaia how they ohuuned these tMii^ dicy told liim 
that their merchants bought them tu Sh^ l^u [Siodp India], which ia k country 
tcveiaj hiindrcd li aouthco^t of Ta I bb, and is a sedentary nation, like Tp tisia.p 
BoiJi Ta Hsia and Ta Vilau are tributary to An Hsi [FarthisiT so called from the 


* Laufer* op. dL^ pp. 221 ri itq. 

* In 255 a.e. or thcicahmtts, fUctrla ivvohed under Diodofua and gmdiully becune 
independent» Diodotti^ 11 becoming king ^mc rime btdore 227 {Cambfid^ Arstunt 
Niftoryt nt, 719^ 720), 

**Tlic Pailhiiuis dated thdr era frism the |t3if 247 B.c. (ior. df.). In order to em* 
pboaiKc tbe high degree in wltkl] Hellenistic mflucncc w'as present in the Solrapy it ii 
worth mmembering that both Hmt and Kandabar when founded bore the name of 
Alexandria. J roxy also refer to a passage by Ronuvt£elF bearing on this point {CitTnhrid^ 
Andtni i/jtrlo#y^ \ti^ 
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(lyuKf of Arutie}], So fv if your oerrant could judge Ta tlsia ia 13,000 li [4,000 
mlea] fram Chioa, M tC is northeait of Shio To, l?ii* kutgdwn catuurt b« so far 
mjin Ctuna 

Distances arc exaggerated {tl^e U ts a iJjird of a mile) and the source 
of the Yellow* Kivcr incorrectly stated, hut apart from these errore the 
report is 3 plain staternent of fact. Qiang Cti'icn had, however, so 
thoroughly cKperienoed in his owti person the difficulties of the nonhem 
route that he persuaded the Emperor to seek, to approach tiie West 
overland tw India, a reasonable enough su^estTon at 3 time when the 
extreme difficulty of the country between Yunnan and Burmah was 
unJ^own j for even at the present day the deep gorges of the Mehong 
and Salween rivers make this one of the most inaccessible pans of the 
earth s surface. When it was realized that this route was impossible, 
interest once more centred on the northern route, and several embassies 
reached Xa Yuan. For a long time the ruler of this state resolutely 
refused to hand over any of his celebrated horecs, and little progress 
was made until one Chinese envoy seized some of the best horses and 
with tliem^t out for China, only to be ambushed by the Yiian, who 
lulled the Chmese and recovered the horses. An attempt to re^’cnge 
Hus insult resulted in the defeat of a Chinese army, and it was not until 
a nirther army w’as despatched that an agreed peace was made (mi B.c,}, 
one of the terms being that the Chinese received several of the finest 
horses of Ta Yuan and a large number of inferior quality 

Some yeare after the death of the Emperor Wu Hiere came a split 
in the l^ka of the Hsiung Nu, whose northern and southern hordes 
quarrelled ^d so \ycatencd eacli other that the southern leader did 
homage at Ch ang An. Chinese vigilance in the west relaxed, and war 
broke out a^m during the reign of Han Ming Ti (a.d. 58-77). who was 
mwfl to realize that I urkestan must again be brought imdcr Chinese 
m n uen ce. In a.d , 73 Chao.areaJIy great general and administrator, 
began his ca^r in I urkestan, though it was not until a.d. 77 dial he 
Even a free hand. His policy was to use native levies of what we 

offiii and Sdic«':- ' ®f'*!«rianc<d Chintaa 

Vf^‘ '•« wnluiMHOui pnnec. Pw Cbw nufawd the T-ira 

^tun .Mimniama, and w ith an iirmy of 70,000 men tdvBoced nmpponed to di ai,™ 

11 ^_ 


C P. Cktm : a adiurai Fiittt^ry (1935)., pp, 17B-9+ 
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<il (be CBspian Sea. Never bcrore, and never tiare, W a Chinese army eneam]^ 
dintm on the ItoQtfeca of Europe. The whole of country between the T*ieo 

Shw and! the C^pian gubnutted Eo the Chinese without Eghii^. More tlttn 
fifty ** kin^ “ achnoirJedged Chinesi; overlordshtp and sent ibidr heini as hoatages to 
Lo Yang 

East to West the highway essentially carried stlk, and to a much 
smaller extent furs. The quantity of silk carried was very large; 
Hudson^ referring to the age of the Antonincsj i,e, the middle of the 
second century a.d, writes — no doubt with some little exaggeration— 
of silken fabrics being ' welt ntgh as familiar in Londiniiim as in L^- 
yang’.‘* We have little knowledge of the goods carried eastwaida in 
exchange ; we do not hear of any particular product of the Near East 
being exrartcd in large quantities^ and what records we have suggest 
that the Koman Empire, at any rate in the early centuries in the 
ma i n paid for its silk in gold. A discovery by Stein enables us to 
appreciate how thoroughly the trade was organized on the Chinese 
sicfe. On his 1918 expedition he found two strips of undyed cream- 
ooloured silk in one of the refuse-heaps adjoining a post on the old 
Chinese Ums tvest of Tun-huang. The silk could be dated by other 
objects in the heap to between a.d. 67 and 137. Of this l^ppy find 
Stein writes that one strip' bears the ink impression of a Chinese seal, 
not yet deciphered, and by the selvages remined at both ends is shown 
to have come from a piece or roll of silk which had a width of about 
19,7 inches or go centimetresThe other strip, i2| incites long and 
incomplete at one end, bears a Chinese inscription read by M. 
Chavannes . , . ‘ A roll of silk from K'ang-fu in the kingdom of 
J£n-ch’^g; width 2 feet and 2 inches ; length 40 feet; weight Zg 
ounces ; value 618 pieces of money 

Here then on a roll of silk of middle or late Han times prepared for 
export we have precise itidicatioEs of its origin, dimensions, weight, 
and price, while exploration at Loulan provided further evidence that 
a width of about 50 cm. was a standard export size.’^ 

Yet in spite of the regular import, which went on for centuries, 
it is difficult to quote a single example of Chinese silk discovered in 


** Fitzgeny, at., p, 14]. 

*■ G. F, Htulson, Utiritfif mtJ CJttiia (1931}^ p. 91. 

’• Aurcl Stein, * Cenoil .Asion Rdtra of Chiiu'a Ancieui Silk Trad*’, Atia Afajgr- 
/IttrA Voiimtf (1915), p, 3<Mi. See also &riHdui (1931), pp, 373, 374 

**S(eia. Sfrin^id, hr. at-, and pi* XXXVtl* 
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Europe or the Near East.‘* The magnificent early medieval ailketi 
textijes that we find in church and cathedral treasuries are not of 
the Far East but have been woven in Roman or in Persian lands. In 
the latter, weaving attained an intense activity, indicating access to 
large quantities of raw silk. Though it was not until the sixth 
cenniry a^. that the eggs of the sUk moth (JJomiryje mori) were brought 
to Byaantiup, in Persia tJic silk>weaving industry appears to liave been 
in a feuiiahingstate in the fourth century.' ’ Once siik became common, 
fabrics hearing typical 8a.s$anlan designs were exported eastwards in 
considerable bulk. It is only necessary to look at the plates in Stein's 
5 mWiVt, portraying silks discovered in Chinese Turkestan, to be con¬ 
vinced of this; indtsed they became so popular tlrat the Chinese produced 
figured silks in typical i^ssantan style. TTie moat striking evidence 
for this is the celebrated ‘ hunter' silk of ilte seventh-cighili century 
from the treasure of the Horiuji Monastery at Nara in Japan (pig. 7), 
The composition b typically Persian, but tiic fabric was woven b China 
and scab with Chmese characters are seen on the hindquarters of the 
horses, b place of tlie Sassanian star.'* From Tun-huang Stein has 
figured a number of ailb of great beau^, showbg co^ronted animals 
in Sasaantan style but with Chinese modificadons. Two head-pieces 
for banners, figured in Senndia (pi. cxrv), constiuitc particularly instruc¬ 
tive examples of the adaptation of a western textile motif by Chbese 
hands ; bis silk b definitely Iiybrid, containbg both obvious Sasaanian 
and Clunesc motifs. The design is composed of large circular 
medallions ^parated from each other by loacnge-shaped masses of 
elaborate foliage which almost fill the Isackground. The outer part of 

** Thifl » peHiapa scartxjy tme ai Uie pruent <lay. tluugh h woi hi a i:ou|)jc qf year* 
*go. A very few pietta qf lilk judged to be of Chineie weave have been disciveri in 
tltt West; work recently carried out at Palmyra—tJic great carsvita town nonlicast 
of Dtiaasciu <iii lie nortlictii edge of ilie Syrian utd Arabian desert—^ pears to have 
produced some examples (R. Textilti de Pulmyra, Paris, anJii ha^ recuitJy 

beoi iidggesied lhat a piece of fifth century ailic derived from t Rhiitr catliodTal and now 
m Berlin may have liecn woven in China (V, Syivan, ‘ Fine Chinesischc Scide mit 
spaignectuactieQ Muaicr ntia dem 5. bin 6. JaJirhujidEn ', O^ictuitiwhe ZeiUfhTifi, tqjs. 

O. Jil Byzartiint Art ijnd (iQn)^ p. 584- 

'* ■* ont of those popular Petaixn desigiu in which a raoimtcd 

here 14 ahootuig wild beasts, the whole ftwned in a medaUion and repeated over the 
Mirfsce. the medallions being iatcrliiccd or conniicicd hy aina!l laneent ctreles whit« 
the wreiapaiaai m filled with formal foliage. The huntenan b iwiliy diuditiicd so 
that the compovnun u aymmetncal. the two figures being usually back to bock, hur 
tiunmg inwards to reloia* the arrow(O. M. Da!toe, op eH„ pp. ' 
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the mcduillons \s occupied by ii double circular border with patterns of 
spaced elliptical rosettes outside and quatrefolls inside. All this is 
distinctly Sasaanian in type, hut instead of the interior of the medallion 
being taken up by confronted aaitnaU it is occupied by four pair* of 
geese, quite naturalistic in trcatirtent, disposed round a central some¬ 
what stylized floral element. The geese are Chinese in treatment, so 
much so indeed that they immediately recalled to me the birds inlaid 
on one of the most beautiful of the lacquer boxes in the Shd$o-in. 
This atik was probably woven in China proper. 

Besides the heavy export of gold already alluded to, and in spite 
of the high rate of destruction which the lapse of two thousand 
years entails, we have dehmte evidence in specimens surviving to 
our own time of the export from the Roman Orient of at least one 
kind of luxury' article, namely glass. Apart from beads, concerning 
which 1 shall have more to say later, we can recognise nearly a dozen 
pieces of early * Mediterranean '** glass still existing in Korea, China, 
and Japan, and Stein found many fragments of glass ^ (apparently 
Romani during his excavations, Realhsing when on a visit to the Far 
East a few years ago that glass might constitute an interesting feature of 
the incoming trade from the West, I took the opportunity of noting all 
the specimens of wtstem glass that 1 was able to see, and also made 
enquiries as to the occurrence of glass beads and pendants and other 
small objects believed by the Chinese to be of considerable age. Thc^ 
results were sufitdently encouraging to lead to further study, and with 
the assistance of a number of kind friends—all specialists in some 
aspect of the subject, whether in archaeology or chemistry—^it has been 

possible to rcacli certain interesting conclusions,*® 

** We know notlung of the gtuss-ouJung sIteD in classic lAnth in classic times, t 
therefore ur ‘ Medkcmancan' os a oonvcnitfni term for gla<« made by the old civilisatiuiu 
whieh existed on its ihurea or in viutt coiitxcl with it, induditu; MeMpoiamia. 

^ 1 wuidU espcaally acLiKiwIctlge my indebtedness to Mr i lomce Beck, whusc 
unrivalled knowted(;e of and early has been invaluable, as well u to Mr R, L, 
Hobwn, Mr Bernard Backhim and Xlr G. Btunorfo^ulos for much kindly advice. 
On the chemka) side 1 have bad the advuntop of unlimited hd^ fmta the Bdcnttfic 
Laboratories of the Courtauld Institute of Art (Univeniiy of London), ao that It ^vet me 
the greatest pleasure lo thank Professor W. G, Constable, the Diieetor nf the Institute, 
and Dr P. D. Ritdiie, lately Head of the Scientiiu: Deuninent, fur their intere^ and 
msistonoe. I am obo ^realty indebted to the Rt. Rn'. Biahap \V1rite, formm'iy Bi^op of 
llonan, fur apecuneiui und advice- 1 should aim like to aei^wlcdge help ipvcn by Dr 
Otto SantBOQ, formerly of the Elhnographic Museum, Hamburg, tvliiJe Rir permiaaion to 
repnxhicc 11 and 1 muat thank the auihorities of the Briikh Museum and of 

the India respectively. 
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In 1929, in Korea, I shown two perfect ciass vessels dto- 
raun^ by experts to have been made in the i^oman Oriem (no diubt 
Syria) about the_^ fourth century or a Httlc later, excavated by the 
Japanese from the royal graves of the ^ngs of Silk, the kingdoni 
which for at least seven centuries from about too n.c. occupied what 

vessels, for the pLiograph 
Fir mdebted to Professor S. Umehara, is rep^nt^n 

nmhii two specimens, with a kige dish of ‘Roman’. f.e. 

probably Swian glass (fig, 9) of the third^fifth ceniurits ajd 

Holmes'" r"'"™ ^ potion of Mrs Maigpi 

^1? western glass vrasels hitherto Ss- 

TOvered in the Far East," Borne tliree centuries later are the half- 
doTOft speemens of Amb ’ glass” preserved in Japan in the Shoso-m 

“k pmpetty of the Emperor Shomu, dedicated 

after his death by his pious queen Komio (a.d. 751;) to the Todaiii 
mon^ter>-. to which in his lifetime he had been devoted. ^ 

v^cls i^i were certainly imported, though 
whether by the trattenntmental land mute or by sea wc cannot sav 
We can, however, a^ro with confidence tlmt glass beads made in tb^ 

tou^" Om®"^ (mdudmg E^pt) were traded Sistward along die land 
mule. Our evidence for this is twofold : (i) the disenverv bv Stefn 
m CWesc Turkestan m the neighbourhood of the trade route of l^ds 

asSS'iiS'SS.SS^ 

Bsidoi these ihcie ujie nunumus smaller tiina of oUs* :» tho GkX:>x - t k 

«e^ them mjmdf, but ,>wt my tncwled^ 0^ ditm to pSSwor j|« IW^ 

Wke thiH opportunity of thanltjjiff ftn- hU ™«»r jim Harnda, whooi 1 

i. 3 «if uali Jy thsl 4 

dndr 200 gUg* iipa (btuc. hmwn, vcriou , and Biwa) for 

icillecJ ftutiB ictints and abnut fii /or me fort* rjwj on. whidi are 

«d»™, ?teh=Sdisi,^Jrht',h'i^' ”»)' I®* 

Tb™ L, ri«^bJd “• 
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cye-bcads, of a type cx>mnion in Egypt, among a large number of minor 
glass objects collected by Bisbop White at Lo Yang (the capita! of 
China during Ote later pad of the Chou dynast)'). These may perhaps 
be dated to the middle of the third century B.C., though Bishop White 
is inclined to place them two and a half centuries earlier, 

Tlie Coptic (Egyptian^ gilt beads discovered by Stein come from 
tile Loulan and Niva sites in the Tarim desert, wltich were abandoned 
not later than tiie tlilrdand fourth centuries AJ>,“ On dre other liand, 
the Lo Yang beads recognized by Mr Beck and myself as being Egyptian 
in origin are of an earlier type, tvhich may be put down to any time 
within die la^t half of the last milleonium fl-C, The site ’where they 
were found in China b generally dated to about 350 b.c., which agrera 
wcU with their JMediterranean date. The body of these beads b 
of pale green-blue glass—translucent rather than transparent—with 
inlaid ’eyes’ having a deep blue centre surrounded by concentric white, 
brown, and while rings. Not only is there the strongest resemblance, 
amounting almost to identity, but Dr Ritchie reports as the result of 
spcctrogcaphic analysis that the specimens ‘ were qualitatively and 
quantitattvclv practically tdenticai in composition 

Beads of approximately the same date nave abo been found, which 
are not of glass but which copy the Egyptian glass beads to which I 
have just referred. Presumably these were made for the poorer folk 
who could not afford anything so expensive as glass, which was certainly 
of high t'oluc in China. They have a composite core, and are covered 
with a bluish glaze, the * eyes ’ being produced by local heaping up of 
brown and white glazes to give the desired effect. 

It has been generally accepted on literary evidence that glass w'as 
not made in China until the fifth century aj>. Hirth quotes an historical 
work, the Pfi-shih, to the effect that in the reign of tlic Wei Emperor 
T'ai Wu (a.d, 4Z.1-53) traders from the land of the Ta Yueh Ciiih 
(Bactria) came to nis capital [in w*hat b now Shansi], stating tlmt by 
melting together certain minerals they could produce glass of any colour. 
They were told 10 find the required material in the neighbouring hills, 
and did so successfully Uiat tlie glass they produced was considered 
superior to tliat brought from the West. An older wort, the Wei 
AmtaU, states that the foreigners came not from Ta Yueh Chih hut 


^ It mmt HOI bit thaught that Stdn'ff discovrncs uf Egyptian bcacb were Umited 
to a p^rffrnlar typc of Coptic Wd. Hk &odj iTfdijdc imtty oihcf speebnou of Rootmn- 
%yptun type. 
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from TiOT Chu kiw, India.** Stetn refers with approval to the above 
account in conncxinn with his discoveries at Ijoulan,** nor does Hudson 
dissent,** but the facts given below indicate that glass was made in 
C/ma at least as early as die third century b.C.. if not earlier. ITtis is 
but another example of what has often happened before, namely, a 
belief accepted on literary evidence has to give way to die findings’of 
archaeology. Nor do I base my conclusions sok-ly on the specimens 
that I have handled or that liavc been analysed, for much corroborative 
evidence will found in the specimens described and figured by 
Bish^ VVhite in Ills volume, Totrihs Old Lt^-ytmg, 

^ ^he tnttxirt of vessels of such fragile fiuiterial as glass seems proof 
positive of the Jiigh value attached to this suhatance in China, and this 
view is supported by a number of glass objects of minor importanoe 
wbich liave come to light in the last fenv years. Many of these are of 
Cbmese manufacture, as is indicated by tlie presence in the glass of (he 
clement barium in substantial amount, a remarimbte fact, since, so bir 
as I can discover, barium except in traces is not known to occur in 
W estern or Near Extern glass, andent or modem, until about 1884, 
when, as Mr Beck informs me, it was purposely introduced as a 
constituent of some of the new' glasses with bigli refractive bdex and 
low dispersion put on the market by Messia Schon of Jena.** 

The beads 1 siiall discuss immediately ; other glass objects of 
interest are the ear-omaments fsometimes called capfitan beads) and the 
ceremonial discs (imitating Jade) <^Ucd pi, placed under the pelvis of 
a corpse, which with glass cross-pieces of svrorda are known fera the 
graves of those who—as we may infer—could not affbtd jade. 

^ These beads, containbg a high percentage of barium’ together 
w'lth a number of glass plaques, constitute a group of obiects 
of Han or late Chou date, (wth beads and pbqucs bebg some¬ 
times mlaid m bronze or silver. They al] have m common the 
mteres^g feature tliat the glass body is inlaid with a number of small 
white rmgs, producing eyelets^vith a white outline and coloured centre. 
Often, but by no means invariably, the white inky is crescentic rather 
than circular, producing in the ‘ eyelets ' a peculiar r^oiving effect 


“ Hinh. Chinrsitcht ShidieM (Mlinchen u. LripaJg, tfityi}, p. frs, 

“ Strindia, p, 593. 

“ Ewrftpr and China, p. 9ft, 

V Ilf (wio ^ly beatla containing batrum will !tc found in ■ note i»ntrihiit«r 

by Beet and mysdf to iVdtore, 1034. p tAi Ore ™ 

harium to give bariL oxide 19.1 ^er ant ' ^ ^ ®uouned wiffifleat 
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In the tnajnriiy of the bcacb the eyelets are collected into small groups 
surrounded by an Inlaid drde of white glass, which gives an extremely 
liandsomc appearance against the generally dark blue or greenish blue 
of the glass constituting the body of the bead. These beads arc of high 
specific gravity, and spectrographic analysis of a number of beads and 
one plaque, au conforming more or less rigidly to the type described, 
showed that they all contained tiarium. 




t. bMAO ({) ASD FUOtW It <3? BARIl.'H CLASS 

or HAS on dats 


Other pieces of glass, also of supposed Han date, do not cont^ 
barium, indicating the existence of more than one centre of glass-making 
in noniiem China in early times** *** 

Let us now consider the origin of die pattern on these beautiful 
beads of barium-containing glass* The resemblance of many of die 
Lo Yang beads to certain beads of diverac and somedm^ unknown 
origin in the Beck collection, as well as to some of definitely known 
European provenance in various museums, immediately suggests that 

** PiQfcssor C G. CtiUia, whom I eonmlln] with nnrd la the prscrux of harjtira 
om in Chinji, wiito ihei he lnnw« of od reconl of * stTmight' bBrium doposiH in China, 
ban that then are lead-xinc depouts vul mines b ptenly snd that it is from such that he 
vrouli] expect the barium in the kU» to he derived, ^udfy btrioin and lead are 

Bssociated in ■ number of beads, etc., oammed by Dt Ritchie. 
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the prototypes of tlte omamcm of the Lo Yang beads are to be found in 
the West; and since, where their provenance is known, the majority of 
tlie Europe^ beads that 1 suppose to be the prototypes of the ^incse 
are recognized by archaeologists as betonging to the Late Inin Age 
(though a few may date to the end of the Early Iron Age), we have 
a date for tlieir spread eastwards which accords singularly well with 
the date of the t/i Yang be^s. In fact it would lx: unreasonable not 
to admit the high probability that ilie Chinese l>cads are unitatioEis, 
though not slavish imitations, of the Europew. Fig. 5 shows a number 
of Ctunese beads of the Lo Yang type which I have been discussing, 
and also sketches of two of the presumed European prototypes, 

I have perhaps devoted overmuch space to glass, but no doubt 
many objects of beauty and rarity reached the Far East, cither directly 
by pravan or ship, or indirectly, passing from hand to hand, being 
copied and perhaps modified in form in the process of transmission. 
Tlic buthheaded rhyton is a case in point. I liave discus^ this 
elsewhere,** so that all I need say here is that there is so close a 
res^blancc between dassicai, Selcucid or Parthian, and ancient 
Chinese examples that there can be no doubt that the rbytons of the 
Near and Far East have a common western origin. 


So far I have in the main dealt with events of the Han (202 b.c.— 
A.D. 221) and the centuries immediately before and after that period. 
The maximum importance of the silk route, as tapping Central Asia 
and bringing together the Hellenistic and Chinese worlds, was, however, 
during the T’ang period (aj>- 621-907) to which in the main bebng 
the treasures of the Shos6-in, Nevertheless * Romans * and Chinese 
never irame into actual contact, owing to the skilful policy of the 
Parthians, who were determined not to lose tlieir enormous profits as 
middlemen in ihe sUk trade, Hudson <iuotes a pasMge from the 
Han Annals which, as he says, shows considerable insight:— 

' The kings ef Ta Ts’ui (the Rnnun OnentJ dwsjfs desim] to wad cmfaiuties 
to but the Farthuim wuhed to carry on trade with Ta Ti’jo in Chinese lilka 

and therefore cm them oil /mtn cseniJiLitmcdikifi 

The T’ang world, though no larger, was far better known and 
more easily travelled tlian tliat of any earlier period. We must picture 
a time when artistic influences from tlie Hellenistic. Indian, and Inmian 


.*1^" ■' <‘*“>’1 to Or R. R AWir «n Am Birthday 

(HutchwMO, 1936). ** Hudson, 1^. fit., p. 84. 
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jrorlda were pouring into the T’ang capital, Ch’ang An, frequented 
by membra of the moat divense peoples : pedlars and grooms from 
Centr^ Asia, ' Greeks \ Arabs, Perstam, Japanese ; Hindoos and Jungle 
Men m>iTi [ndi4 (the Usi presuiniibly in of *^rhts 

list might be emended; it is no effort of the tmagiuation, for at ih»* 
period there was little Chinese exclusiveness. The T^mg was perhaps 
the age at w-hich plastic art reached its apogee; it was also a time of 
peat wealth and refinement, in which tomb furniture kept all its old 
importance, and since many of the iorelgncn were servants, or in one 



Botp^nQ (/nkrutwff 

not Cn/nes^ 



C/trne 


Fml mtHWt EEAI& qp HAM OB DAm wmi 

PROSAfiLB PBIlflOTYFES OF -aVIiOFEAV' CSUIlId 

form or another minbtered to the luxury of the wealthier Chinese, there 
has been opened to us within the last quarter of a centurv** a gallery 
of plastic portraits excelletit in fidelity and often of great beauty, which 
show us not only the Chinese of that day but also the many foreignere 

within their gates. Some even exhibit a touch of can<ature_^the 

Armenoid (so-called Jewish) nose seems to have been a source of 
amusement even in T'ang China (pic. to, plate in). 

« T«ng grave figurta, if lusown to Ouaoe dcakn before tbie date, were qot rwarded 
M of ny worth ; Uuy were out ooUeeted by the Chlnoc imd did not reach we»tera 
oollcctioiM, ft waa oaJy wiien, in the nurse of building nllwayv in northait duna, 
grere motuida were dtuurbed without discster to tbe viohuon gnve-goode bew 
to be ooUected md tbipped westward In giuntity. 'Hjere aie still Cbbrae coU^n 
•wbo wlD hsre oodUng to do with there figures, feaHiig the naults. 
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Nor were th«se foreigners onty servants ; wc know of monks and 
wamofs, the latter bearing treasure, come from afar to worship the 
Buddha. At Chdtc^Ot a Turfan'^site, there have been discovered 
lelieious frescoes, painting on stuc^ covering the walls of cave temples, 
of Ae same class (though differing in styl^ as those exhibited in the 
Oriental Gallery or the Brtush Museum, '^e most imposing of those 



FH. L runj EWGit wntw kelluustk: rKuna 

tbrrH Jrd», 

discovered at Clwtcho have been published by von Le Cbq,” and 
among the painting of tnonl^ and adorers of the Buddha arc repre* 
sented ty^ that d^ly do not belong to the Mongol race. Whether 
these are in any instance actual portrsli studies it is impossible to say ; 
I have the impre^on ihat they ore best regarded as generalized 
abstractions, in which wlrat arc considered to be the distinctive features 
of each type are emphasized. 

**CAB(rJb{Bertm41913). 
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Other evidence of the reciprocal influence of West iLast k 
provided by the frequency of Heiicnktic designs on Ctiinese ceramics 
and by the export westward of Chinese porcelain, which for centuries 
affected the pot fabrics of the Near East. HcUenktic influence k well 
illustrated by tlic vase in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, repro¬ 
duced in Fic. 6. This typiGtllv T’ang piece bears in relief a dancing 
figure of Hellenistic type/as well as foliate ornament olitviously derived 
from a Hellenistic design. Of the export of l^'ang porcelain to the 
West, abundant evidence is provided oy the excavations at Samarra 
(some 70 miles above Baghdad), where numerous examples of Ciiincsc 
stoneware and porcelain Itave been excavated under conditions that 
leave no doubt as to their date, namely the ninth century and for the 
most part tlvc middle of that century.** It k worth noting that n^y of 
the sherds of local ware (potteryj imitate imported Chinese pieces, 
and—to go beyond our period—that such imitations continue in the 
Near East for several centuries, so that the mounds of Fostat (Old 
Cairo) abound not only whh fragments of early Ming cebdons but also 
with local imitations in faience. 

In this connexion it Is well to emphasize how much more the 
Chinese of the T'ang period kneiv of the western w'orld than the wrestem 
world ^cw' of China. Full accounts of Fu Lin (Byzantium), and of 
tlie . 4 rabs and thetr Prophet have come down to us in Chinese writings. 
It is not surprising that the Chinese were well infonned concerning 
Islam, for the Emperor T’ai Tsung took into his service the son of the 
last king of Persia after the Muhammadan conquest of that countiy. 
There is an excellent account of Byzantium, obviously the work of a 
Chinese tmvellcr. He even mentions the mechanical devices that tvere 
so much in favour in the easteni Roman capital, 

Fu Liu is the iuident Ta Tsin. It b an dte Westeni Sea. To the 

•uuihcut it harden Perus, to the noitiwast U the TcrrUo^of the imteni 1 *utJia. 

Ilic land lA vety populoua mid there ire many tnwju. Tlie walla of lilt Capita! 
JUTS of nnd more ttvon 100+000 fomlltca resitk m the dty. Thtre ia 

4 feet high, entirely covered with hrofue [tiw Golden Gatel. In the 

imperidjiohipe there m a ]ium«n %une of gold wliicfa nuiiA the hotirt striking 
beilau buiMingA ore Jeenrete^ wkh gliua jiniJ cryataL, ivnry nsit 

iraodo. The Pi>ofs arc made of cement* nnd ire Hat. in the heai of tummer 
nuuMnes vforked by tsriter pomr any tip wucr to tlie roof, ivhidli it o*ed to refresh 
the 4tr by filtbig in ihowen in front of the 

" F. Sam, ' Die Kcmmik toe SamajTB \ being vnl. 11 of ZWir 
Stitnarm (Ikflitt. 1925)+ |ip. 54‘~h2T piita xxiii-iata. Siniireq waatounded 

In Aj}. B|8 Aod dcitfoy^ in S85, 
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Twel« miaisters DSjist the King in the ffovifniniaiT. When the Kiiw Itava 
hh pvince he u RMentlcd by a ninn carryii^ a bag, (nti» vrhich any penah it free to 
dinp The men wear their hair cut ihort atnl ire delhcd in emhrwdcml 

lobo which leaf* the ridit arm bare. The women wear their hair in the ftmn of i 
nown. The people of f u Un esteem wealtJt, and they are fond of wine anil sweeU 
mtait^ On tytry eeventh day [die ChristUn Siindiy] no work U done. 

^ Froni this poontry come byssuB, corai, aabestos, and dudv other euiioua 
products. They have very ahiJfiit conjanm who can suit fire from their mouthL 
Winer cot of thdr himda, ani drop {jcaria fmtn their feet, Alw they have 
KimJ pbvsicians who cute certain Hisenw by extracting womu from the bead.* 


Let me now return to the caravan route tJiat Jicpt the T'ane 
taptial in touch with the West. Besides objects of rarity and valtw 
that passed in bulk or from hand to hand along the highway be- 
twen the Near and Far Eastj there were those far more important 
unponaerabtlm—rciipon and story, Ti is not my purpose to discuss 
me fo^er, but I must mention a piece of paintetf wood, discovered 
by Stem at Dand^ Uliq in the Takla Makan desen to the east of Khotan 
and now ^ the British Museum^ wliich the astounding mixture 
m tire rehgioua an of old Khoun. On both sides Bodliisattvas are 
painted* TMt on the obverse is a three-headed deity in full Indian 
style ; the figure on the reverse fnc. 11) affords the most atrikimr 
conti^t, presenung, m spite of its four arms, secular Persian treatment 
m sreie and accessories. 

rhe clue to the significance of liiesc two paintings ivas dbcovered 
by btem many years Uter when eitamining the mural paintings of a 
nm m southrastem Persia, dating to about the seventh century aj>. 
1 he Persian Bodhi^ttva represents Rustam, the hero of the Peraian 
national epic, and the three-h^ded figure is a non-Pemian rendering 
of one of tlie demomc advemnes conquered by Rustam and forced into 
submission to his kin^« Here then is a striking absorption of Iranian 

iconographymtothe Buddhism of the Far East; ^ 

Passing to atoiy. I^ufer has shown that the legend of the Diamond 
V^ley reached CJiina from Uie west. It must be%emcmbered S b 
the earlier peno^ die number of gem-stoncs known to the Chinese 

I^d qualities of lustre 

parkle did not yet exist, so that the beautiful stones \vhiclv 

be d^cdw hew do«Jy \im acoiiuil c»uld 
On UmtTitl Tfackir 1935^ 
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readied tiic Far East in small quantities fimm die Hcllensadc Roman 
Orient must have created a profound impression. I^ufer points out 
that the oldest vetaion of the western legend is contained in the wri tings 
of Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus (circa 315-403):— 

‘ !b hu discouiie on the twtht jewek forming tjie brcstplale of the High 
Priret of Jcniaalem, the following tslr is namteJ of the hyacinth. 'ITie iheatro of 
action tE a deep valkiy in a desert of great Scythia, entir^y sumuniled. by mcky 
mauntolna iw^ stmigbl tOce walla ; an that from ibetr aumnuts the botimn of the 
iqU(7 u not viuble, but only a anlkn miat tike ehaoa. The tnen despatched then 
in aeicch of those stonea by thc lcinga. whti restdie in the neigftboitrhmtt. iJaiy sheep, 
atrip them of their skins, and Ring them from the rocks into the tfntnrfiMi of 
the Talley. The stones then adhere to the Reah of the sheep. The eagles that laher 
on the cUflh above scent the flesh, pounce down upon it in the valley, ony the ou^ 
Casses off to devour tbcin, and thus the ^ones runuln on the top of the raountnns. 
The convicts condemned to gather the atones go tn the spots when the of the 
sheep has been carried away by the cwgles. find snd take the sionca 

Tii€ Chinese text contained in die Uang se bung fa (Mctnoiis of 
the four WonhTes of the Liang dynasty}, gives the following account:— 

Xn the period T*lcn*kicn (5Q2'52 o) nf the Liang dynasty, Prince Kie of Shu 
(Sec^’uan} viaited tlw Emperor Wu, when he told tins story: ' In the weal, 
airiv^iag at the blediteimneen. there is in the lea an iaiiind of twn hundred ujuaie 
miles (^1). On this island ft a targe forest abimiknt in trea with, preemus ttonesi 
sod iahahited by over ten thousand families , . . In a narchwmterly diteclion 
frian the ishtnil is a twrioe hollowed out like a bowl, more lhan a thausand feet deep. 
They throw ffesh into this %-alky. ffirds take jl up in their beaks, whereupon they 
drop the precious stones 

This account, for all its brevity, is immediately mtcUtgibk in the 
light of the western legend, witli wfiidi it ctsinciilcs in its essentials— 
the d^p valley into which raw flesh is thrown as bait for tlie bir^, who 
with it carry the stones into accessible positions. l..aufcr's txinelusions 
is then JustiJied, tiie Liang version is directly traceable to that of 
Epiphanius, and was transmitted to China from Fu-lin, part of the 
Roman Empire.*' 

So too Hellenistic and Chinese folklore mingle in the ideas irans- 
mitted from w^t to east, distorted, and reflected back again, conceming 
asbestos and the salamander. Strabo and Diosoorides both knew tlie 
plain facts atioui asl>e&ius, its mineral origin and its fire-resisting 

•* Bertbold Laufrr, ‘ The Diamond, a study in Chinae and Heitedbtic Fulk-Loro 
FuU .\tutettm iVoturiii Haiory^ PvM^vm id4 {Chics^, iQt j), vol. XV. no. ■, p, 9. 

” Laufer, op. «(.. pp. 6-7. 

** Laufer. op. tit., p. 10. 
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property ; $o did the Chinese of Han times* It is only later that 
western beliefs concerning the salamander and the phoenix being bom 
of fire or uninjured by fire are confused widi asb^tos doth, the latter 
being further confounded witfi the real bark dotli of Malaya, which the 
Chinese knew from their travels in Java and Cambodia, so that iinally 
tlie incombustible cloth realty ot)iained from the west is eitlier the 
plumage or pelt of western fire-loving mytliical birds or beasts, 

These examples show die diffusion and penetrative power—-if I 
may use the phrase—of ideas and heJiefs of a cunuus and recondite 
character. The examples I have given have nothing to do with the 
fundamental needs or desires of mankind, though no doubt the wonders 
of far off lands have always had a strong appeal. How much stronger 
will this appeal be when the ideas txansnutted have to do with tlic 
most deep-seated of all longings, tlie defeat of old age and death. 

Ue may, I thmk, regard it as d pricri unlikely that the Elixir 
Vitae was of Near Eastern origin, since there is no mention of anything 
of the sort b the innumerable Egyptian tests that have come down to 
us ; nor is any such substance recorded b the cuneiform texts of the 
Sumerians or Assyrians,** On the other hand, there is the general 
belief that alchemy (the transmutation of metals) arose among 
Atexandrmc Greeks in the early centuries of our era, later reaching 
central Europe lia the Arabs. In Alexandria transmutation had a 
philosophical basis, moreover the earliest Greek alchemical writings 
abound b references to Near Eastern authorities and traditions,** but 
although the Leyden papyrus of the end of the tJiirdi century, from 
Thebes, indicates how jewcllera may imitate gold and silver, there b 
no reference to the Elixir, and m the West it was only later that the 
substance for transmuting metals tvas considered to have the pro perry of 
prolonging life indefinitely. 

Tlic earliest alchemical rvritera w'ho have left literary remaina 
lived at a period exiendmg from tlie third to the fifth centuries,*! 
when Alexandria was still a great oommercial metropolis. A large 

w Tht Line coUcetJon of nu^;icat teSM. oruning down to Coptic times, publisbsd 
by J-rancfws Lena tmiler die otic La Magk dmt i'igypu aittiqw (Pan* toari 
no test referrinif cither to the Elixir or to ihe ttunsmutalinn of' mmli! 
Thornn»y Btatcmcnt is nude on the authonty of Dr Campbell 

** Batyehtpatdiit ttriianmea, t4lh ed., 1929, »,v, ALCUGktr, 

*• John M. StiHnun, 7 ’ht Stary 0/ JSar/y Ottmistry (Nfw YorJi, 1914), p, 
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portion of the Chinese trade reached Alexandria; and just as legends 
concerning the Valley of Diamonds and asbestos were transmitted w 
the Far East, so Far Eastern ideas oonceming the Elixir might well be 
disclosed in this western city of phUosophers, In China such ideas 
were already well developed centuries ^fore the bcginnmg of the 
Christian era, for Ch’in Shih Huang Ti (240—210 H.C.), the 'First 
Emperor ' is recorded as having occupied much ol hb later life in the 
search for immortality, to be gained by tneara of a magic drug believed 
to exist in tlie three fsles of the Immonals in the Eastern Sea. These 
blanda, P’eng l,ai and its fellows, were not so very remote from the 
home of mankind, and diey had been seen by many though it vras 
impossible to land. Having come under the influence of two celebrated 
magicians, the Emperor organized an elaborate expedition in search of 
the islands. The expedition did not return, but thb failure ihd not 
daunt the Emperor, and to the end of his da5f3 he sought to dbcovi^ 
some means of contact with the immortals and to gain access to iheir 

elixir. , , .. 

It should be pointed out that long before this jade had been 
regarded as prolonging life and presenting the tissues from corruption 
—M indicated by its ui« in the burials of the great.** So too gold, 
and especiully gold obtained by transmutation, could lie used to assure 
immortality:— 

rnic wuard Li] SbftMhtln said to tlie Empemr fWu Ti of H>iil i * Sictitiw 
to the sto%y {ttao] wid you wtU be *bJe to iuntmnn thitig* " [fepiritsj. Sii Tonm 
fTTiritt and you vrill be able U> dunjfc danubar powder into ydlow ^J. With thit 
ycilou eold you nu*¥ otudio vtsaels to Ail and dnidt out of. You will ciien jinctesae 
yottr span of life. Having increased your sran of life, you wiU be able to vst l|w 
of P’Shg^hu that ii m the raidsl of we wa. Then you nuy pefform me 
saimiice Jfng aitd than and eacape death '.** 

The Elixir Vitae is also mentioned in another important work, 
the Ts'mt Tung €h% written under the pseudonym Wei Po-yang in 
the second century a.D, W aley thinks it likely that tlte text may have 

«ftpoce b lacking to dcacribe ilia victuca of Jade; though liw prod^ of the earth, 
it ia It the auice time the osenw of Heaven, f^rfeeleil under high apirtuial itimiew 
rLnufer, Jadt, ly la, p. 148)- AppeupfiBle rmblefiu uf jade vreM placed upon or within 
the orificia of the b^v, e.jf, iJw ocoda m the moolh, and ceremiBiial obiwta of j^c ww 
piaeed williin the coffin in contact with the body, Mitundly it wa# only Uk rich wi«i»e 
^T-fumiahinga were of jade; 1 have already alluded to the gLi»pt (p. ifl} «rf the k» 

%vdl-to-dD. . 

** A. Wsitcv. ^ Nois* OH Chin<5«r /Vlchtmy \ BiuU. Srfww/y Ont^al SiMditt, 
vol. VIt pv Chinese wirdi have iwtt oinittiil tiMi ouJx trajiiLittnitioii grt’itrL 
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been doctored to give an alchcmEca! uitercsi later, in ibc fourth 
^tuxy, Ibia view does not impiy any considerable re-arrangement, 
ror only one of the ninety sections into w'hidi die text is arrang^ cJeala 
specifically with the Elixir^ and ilsiss in. the mosti definite manner :—- 

^ GiAd hjf ndtiiJT (Iocs tm% m or df^y; 

TliOTfore it 14 of aH things nunl predtata. 

Wlicn the artist Uf- nlcboniit] bdudei it in hh dm 
The duration of his life becoirn^ evciiisting , , . 

When ihfr gotdtti fnwder enterv the entr^ila* 

A ipf5 ift dbpcilcd, life run-douds searter^ iiy mn± 

FmgrAnt exhj&bticas penrado the four limbs ; 
riie OEHiEEienance beAms with weU-bcmg liid joy, 

MAira that were whbc aJE turn to hlsck t 
^eth that had fBifen grow tn their fomncf plsce. 

Fhe old dotard eb agxin ■ lusty jfonth l 
The decnplt crone la Again a yoting girt 

Wc cannot say how early tlie belief m the life-giving virtue of 

to the first ,xntu^ b.c., may i>c a hundred yeai^ or motelaier,** but it 
IS obviom t^t ibe belief must liavc existed at an earlier date tiian the 
test. Lmkmg t^s to what wc know of the Elixir in the West, it scema 
^omble to mfer that the belief originated in China,** for Aese te^ 
Aat 1 liave cited, coupled with what we know of the accredited properoS 
55. existence of a strongly held behef m the 

Ehxtr V.tae^ui the Far ^st at a time when there U no evidence for the 
existence of this belief m Europe, Moreover it seems probable that 
more evidence in favour of this view might be dcrived^from a ^ 

pSed™ “ i”'*' '™ 

•dixuradon for gold was adopted from die tionhetn^MS« tbc!Se 

40(1 mibtary uedcs were taken over by the Chinae. ^ 

Wiky, &p, eit., p. j. 

" In K]gurng that the EfUir Vita* u known to the __worW .5n« .i. i 
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'Hie last mattcis to whtdi I sliall refer are those two ^reat gifts of 
China to the West, paper and printing, the latter for practical ptirposcs 
imp^ible witlioiit the fonner. Up to the end of the Chou dynastif 
writing waa done with a bamboo upon slips of bamboo or wooti, 
Tlicn enme the writing brush of nair, bot paper, or near-paper, was 
invented about the end of the first century A J).. tradiiionally in the year 
105, Rag paper d a t i ng fmm the middle of die second century was 
discovered by Stein at Tun Huang in llie form of eight letters on paper 
(togctlicr with letteia on silk and wood)* Discoveries at Turf an date 
to the end of the fourth century. 'I'heae, together with later documenia 
from Turkestan, show that the paper was manufactured from toih raw 
fibre and worked up material, €.g. the remains of old textiles and 
fishing nets, a discovery indicating that tt was not the Muslims of 
Samarkand who, as commonly held, originated rag paper 

* Rjiq paper, Ktipposed till 1SS5 to bave been invented in l^mpe in the fifteentk 
century, euppoied lilt 191 ■ to have been ini^cntwl by the Arabs of Skiniailand in tlx 
nobth ocottity, waa catticil b^ck to the Chineae of the secoiuJ eeniury, and the 
(^nese rnxti^ Btating that rag paper was invented in Chuu at the begitming of [be 
seooad century, woa eoafirnicd 

Gradually the Chinese improved the composition and face of their 
papers, so that it was a perfected invention that passed from the Chinese 
to the Arabic world. Thence it reached Baghdad In the eighth century, 
Egypt soon after, whence via Morocco (c. itoo) to Spain, and so to 
Central Europe, having also reached Italy via Libya and SicUy* 

Without considering the part that seal-stones and rubbing from 
graved stones (lithography in its simplest form:) may have played in 
the evolution of printing, let me say ttwt there may be some doubt as 
to the accuracy of a reference to printing in China at the end of the 
sixth century, and emphasis ilie fact that the earliest datable block- 
print extant is of aj>- 770 and comes fiom Block-printing 

must, however, have been practised in China sumdently long before 
thb for it to have attained such considerable development in Japan, 
since the relics of AJi. 770 (for a number have been preserved) are of 
the series of one million charms ordered by the Empress Shotoku. 
Samples of dicse preserved tn the Horiujt monastery at Nara in 
Japan, in the British Museum, and in the museum at Jxipdg, abow that 

»»'llKunBS Fntnew Garter, Tkt Imundfm of PHntii^m China and ilt $prt^ iftjtvard 
(New York, 1931), p. 5> To tliis work I gratefully Kknowlettgc my iiutcblblnn* for 
thia abort account of early [laper and printing. 
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the amps of pa|ier used are about eighteen inches long by two wide, 
^ch beoticig thirty columns of five characters cach.*^ 

Japan produced no books at this time, or if she did they have 
not oonie down to us. The earliest printed book (w. scroll) that can 
be dated with certainty is Chinese and was produced in May «6^-no 
pniniuvc picee of pnnting like the Japanese charms but a superb 
version of one of the holiest of Buddhist texts, the Diamond Suira — 
though there is reason to believe tliat a copy of the Awiw VVn Sutra in 

^ earlier, of 8th century date (fIc. 12). 

. T”® J “K rfjrnasty came to its end within a huntfred veata of the 
pnntmg of the Dtaniond Sutra, and it is not my purpose 10 attempt to 
rarry my sketch of ^e contacts of West and East bwond the yearn of 
that dynasty, A ^dJy critic has suggested that I should conclude 
wtii a suinmar^'. This seems unnecessary, for 1 have done Ittde more 
than touch on each of the subjects ’ that I hare put before you, I 
may, hovrcvc^ express the opinion that early contacts between Europe 
and the Far East will^ ad l^owledge advances^ prove to have been mr 
niore nunicrous than has hitherto been generally accepted^ 






Prehistory and the Romantic Movement 

by SfUJillT PlCGOTT 

I N a sttmula^ini^ essay published a few years flg&t* Mr Oi C. S. 
Crawford indic&ied bow ihc archaeology of the niactecnth century 
was a natural outcome of the social an^ industrial background of 
the picnod, and resulted from a combination of circumstances which 
gave oppottuniticfi for the investigation of Man’s remote past. If we 
examine the study of British prehistory during the eighlecnUi and early 
nineteenth centuries in its relation to contemporary fashions in literature 
and the visual arts, we shall I think, sec that the accurate and precise 
science w'hicb some of ua would consider modem ardiacobgy to be 
began merely as an episode in the history of taste less than two hundred 
years ago, 

To examine In demil any phase of the changing literary tastes of 
this period would entail erudition far beyond my powers, and space 
exceeding an entire number of AirriQtTITr. ‘Hiis* essay must then be 
considered only as a superficial glance at certain aspe^ of archaeolo^ 
in England during a period which we may roughly indicate as from lyad 
to when that change of outlook known as llie Rumantic Movement 
came about. It b impossible here to do more than indicate some of 
the features of Romanucism that have a bearing upon the contempota^ 
archaeology, and I must assume that the broad outlines of the Romantic 
Movement are familiar to my readers—a subject so vast, and witli such 
intricate and far-reaching ramllications, that the study of even a part 
could form the work of alifeiime. Bui the main features are obvious— 
tha t turning away from the clear calm daylight of the cbissiod ideal to 
a vague exciting barbarian gloom for inspiration : two quotatbnsfmm 
minor poets will show tlie contrast better than a page of explanation. 
Here la Lady Wincliilsca writing ‘ Upon my l^rd Winclulsca’s 
Converting the Mount in his Garden to a Tertaoe ’ (1713):— 
Complete in ail its Late unequal frame. 

No loam or lath docs now the building shame 
But graceful symmetry without is seen,^ 

And use with beauty are improv'd within. 

* The DuUxtkal Procew la the HUtory of Sdeote \ Soattlogicid Rtvirta. ApTn*JuDe, 

i93». 
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while here b David Mallet enjoying on IjJs Excurtion (1736) :_ 

Behind roe rises huge an avvfuE Pile 

Sole on this blasted Heath, a Place ol' Tombs, 

Waste, desolate, where Ruin dreary dwells 
Brooding o'er sightless Sculls, and crumbling Bones. 

Tbc« extracts have all the unfairness of being dtosen for contrast, 
but they illustrate the point. Blasted heatlis rather tlian garden tenuccs 
were to be the haunts of the Muse, the polite was to givt way 10 the 
picturesque, shaven larnis to shaggy landscapes. 11 must be emphasized 

that this changed outlook was not wnfined to a small literaiy circle, 
^le extent to which it affected ' every department of life and art ’ can 
be garnered from IVLr Kenneth Clark's erudite and entertaining study 
* CfOtbic Ktvwui a book to whic}ii tuy iiidcbtcdncss is shown by the 
frequent quotattons from it in this essay—while Mr T, D. Kendrick 
indicated many year^ ago* how the interest in the Dniids and Druidism 
which i^nstituted so important a part of archaeology in iHc eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, was directly due to die general trend of 
thought broughr about by the Romantic Movement. 

We can trace the gnovvih of ideas favourable to British archaeology 
m more tfm one direction, I have already, while hanllv louchi^ 
upon the edge of Romanticism, been forced to mention lanibcape for 
the changed attitude towards natural landscape, towards the picturesque 
IS one of the dominant features of Romanticism, Clark* has indicated 
the importance that the Lake District hadalteadv assumed before Gray's 
visit m iT^an importance maintaintd in the nineteenth cenn^ 
under Wordsworth s dommance ; and he has drawn attention to the 
toma ol those travellers who, like Dr Syntax, were in search of the 
Remresque. And here \vc have tlve beginnings of field-archaeology, 
that peculiarly English branch of the subject, for it is csEcntittllv a 
part of our landscape, Barrow and hill-fort, sUinding-stone and Imt- 
cirale, are as much common objects of the countryside as the forests 
and mountains, and those more obvious relics of antiquity—tjie mined 
abbey or castle—without which no truly picturesque landscape could 
be considered complete. It became fashionable for the country gcntle- 
to make toura on horseback-^ven perhaps to sudi remote and 
barbarous p^iis as hiorlh Wales—and not infrequently diaries of these 
lours were wnttcn and published. * Tour writing/ says Byng,* one of 

* Thf Druidf (1927), chap. i. ^ Thf Cotfwr Rrvftal, 7*. 

* The TiSTTingtoft iJiaru,, vtj, t. 1781-1794 (1934). 69. 
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tbe most cntertainuig iravelleis of them alt, * ia the very rage of tlie 
times ' and one need unlv mention a few of the better known of these 
writers—^Young and Gtfpin, Pennant and Hutton, are names dial 
immediately come to the mind. In these tours, by men with no 
pretensions to archaeological learning, we find that antiquarian ism 
takes a large part. * The Gothick ’ is of course the predominant 
intert^t; for hb ' Tour to die West ’ of 1781 Byng provided a uile- 
page in which one looks on to an open landscape through crumbling 
arches and mouldeKng vaulting, for all the world like Bentley's fantastic 
illustration to Gray's ‘ Elegy of half a century earlier, but on his 
travels he visits Rollright, ^laideD Castle and the Plas Newydd mq^hths 
in Anglesey, for wht^ he makes a strangely modem plea for proper 
preservation. 

But the professed antiquary had been out on horseback with his 
notebook for a great niany years before Byng and his contemporaries 
went on tour, Most famous of ootirsc was William Stukeley/ who in 
the first quarter of die eighteenth century decided that ' if ruminating 
upon antiquities at home be commendable, travelling at home for that 
puipose can wont no defence \* and set off on those journeys the first 
limits of which was the Jtbierariuttt Curtosym of 1724, a book whose 
purpose was * to oblige die curmm In the Antiquities of Britain ; it is 
an account of places and things from inspection, not compiled from 
others' labours, or travels in oiursstudy Nevertheless it is important 

to remember that, pioneer though Stukeley was, his work did not stand 
alone. An Anglesey parson, Henry Rowlands, produced an account of 
the prehistoric (mainly me^Uthic) remains of his own parish in 1723 
under the title of Mona Antiqtia He^touraia, while of course Auhrev 
(a Romantic before his time if ever there ii'as one) had written his 
Monumaita Britannico in the middle of the seventeenth century; and 
in 1738 we see the publication of Wise’s famous Letter to Dr Mead 
Conerrtiir^ some AttUipiiligs in Berkshire, By the 1750’s archaeological 
literature that was the product, not of research into classical history 
in study or hbrary, but of field observation, was firmly cstablbhctl ; 
the indefatigable Stukeley produced his Stemhertge in 1740, his Abury 
in 1743, while among other works Borlose’s Antiqmth'j oj Cormeall 
(1754) stands out. The Society of Antiquaries had been founded in its 

* For a study of ortam sapccts of Stukcle/» lift and work aee Aktiqcitt, 
ti, 22-ja, 

■ Iditeritnum Cttrvxntm, a. 

* cp. at.. Preface. 
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present form in 1718 and in its puhticaiiona devoted not n little space 
to English prehistory. 

It IS not impossible that some of this archaeological activity in 
England was the result of tliat incipient nationalism that Clark has 
noticed among the less creditable products of the Romantic Movement,* 
Borlase in his preface however hints that hb study of Cornish antiquities 
arose from lack of opportunity to investigate those of classical timra. 
Those making the Grand Tour, he oliserves^' returning captivated with 
the Medals, Statues, Pictures and .Architecture of Greece and Italy, 
have seldom any lelbh for the ruder products of ancient Britain. My 
situation in life (whatever mv inclinations might be) confin’d me to a 
different track; I saw my self plac’d in the midst of Monuments, the 
works of the ancient Britatns, where there were few Grecian or Roman 
Remains to be met with; my curiosity therefore, could only be gratified 
by what was in its reach, and was confined to the study of our own 
Antiquities 

What was the background to all tlib interest in prehbtory ? 
Romantic pocti^ was establbhing a firm hold—I have already quoted 
from Mallet's Exetirston of lyafn-and although Dyer’s Fleece (which, 
for alt its Virgilian fkvour, has an underlying country reaibm closely 
akin to Wordsworth) was not published untiT 1757, in 1726 he wrote 
Gror^ar Hill, a romantic poem with ivy-ckd ruins playing an important 
part. Gray, perhaps the inost icnponani of the Rcmiandcs, was 
travelling on the Omtinent with that scarcely less significant figure, 
Horace W^alpolc, and hb * little fat black spaniel ’ tlmi was devoured 
by a wolf in the Alps. In 1747 Walpole bought Strawberry Bill; 
by 1753 it was transfonned into a gotliicaf fantasy, Non-classical 
archaeology, were it represented by Goths or Druids, Stonehenge or 
Saibbury Cathedral, was popular, and the archaeoiogbt on the way to 
becoming an establbhed figure in the gallery of eighteenth century 
Englbh eccentrics. 

Mr Kendrick, as I have said, pointed out the fundamental import^ 
ance of the Romantic Movement in the revival of interest in the Dmids 
in the eighteenth century, but we must realbe that a public that regarded 
the whole scries of architectural forms from Romanesque to Tudor as 
a single Gotlitc style would not be in a position to make nice dbtinctions 
between the more subtle differences of the non-hbtoric ages. The 
situation b admirably presented in a letter from Gray to Mason, in 
connection with the latter's Coraciacm (puhlbhed 1759) 

* Th€ Goltde Reoivat, 89. 
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I expect to «ee Ckraciacus completed, awl Therefore I seoil you the books you 
waoti^. I donot famw wbrthc they wUJ furnuh you with say new t^ltr , . , 

I told yww before that (in i tune of dcanh) I wctild borrow from the Edda, wit^t 
entering too minutely on particiilare . * . Howerer, on recood thought*. think 
it would be still be^t^3■ to graft any wild picturesque fiihfc, absolulely of one a own 
inventioii, on the Druid-stodtt I mean on ihtwe half doara of old fondeii ihat ^ 
known to be a pan of their syaiem- Thi* wSU gire you more freedom and Jsiitude, 
and wilt leave no hoU ' for the Crides to fsten on,* 

So wc set; tliat a revived mTcrest in Dnntib b of wider applicatiofi 
than the word may suggest; it was in fact an int£«;st in iill prehistoric 
archaeology that was becoming general, however ^gucly and conuisemy 
expressed, and of courec closely ailied alt the time to the mote easily 
grasped archaeology of Gothic architecture* Megalithic monuments. 
Because mote obviously archiiectural than any other type of prehistonc 
antiquity, were clearly tlie most favoured candidates for attention, 
since Stukeley's lamentable and all too successful eSorts on iheir 
behalf, the Druids had these for their own. Wltat more could one 
need to satbfy one's romantic desires } A Druid's r^ll, ivy-Had and 
dflnlt , was really almost as good, as that other romantic but rhcumaiic 
retreat, a hermit’s grot, bo beloved of the period. * Nothing, it 
fdt * (sap Miss Sitwell) ' could give such delight to die cyt, as die 
spectacle of an ag^ person with a long grey beard, and a rough 

robe, doddering about among die diacomfortB and pleasures of Nature , 
nor can t! be chance diat whereas volume 4 of Groae a of 

England and Waiet (i 773 -^ 7 ) tide-page a vignette of a Drmd 

and StotiehMige, volume 3 is adorned with a charrouig picture ™ * 
hermit in his cell. It has been the fate of die megaliths, parUculariy 
the great stone dreles, to be the victims of Romaniicism up to the 

present day. _ 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century wc have a taste for 
prehistoric archaeology well established as a companion to the all- 
Mrvading interest in Gothic. It b usual to lay stress on toe importance 
of Scott's novels in turning die public taste in this dtrecUon, but I 
agree with Mr Clark in thinking that by the iSao's such taste was 
aheady fully formed. To the prehbtorian, the most important UinU- 
mark m early ninetccnih century arehaeoloCT b the pubheauon of the 
first volume of Sir Ridiard Coh Hoare’s Ancient mitshirc m i8iz~ 
that magnificent record of field-work carried on tn the finest Stukelcy 
tradition. At first one looks in vain for any evidence of die influence 

•Grey to Mmou, C9 DeoeiiitM;r, 1757. 
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of the contemporary Romanticism on the monumental volume that 
opens with all Ute solemnity of a major prophet—* Wc speak from factSt 
not theory. Such ia the motto I adopt, and to Uiis tcKt I shall most 
strictly adhere. I shall not seek amongst the fanciful regions of romance, 
an origin for otir Wiltshire Britons , . .And yet, on the title-page, 
garlanded round with a very fanciful border of arrow'hends and tx^ads, 
appear the words * ALfNCiEKT wiltescire ’—that Romantic affectation of 
ar^alstic spelling that starts with Spenser and persists in ' Ye Otde 
Tea Shoppe *. Even Colt Hoare ooufd not be wholly unaffected by the 
contemporary Romanticisrn. When digging barro’iv 9 on Oakley Down 
in Cranbomc Chase 3 thunderstorm came on which would ' ever be 
remembered both w ith horror and pleasure by tltose who tverc present \ 
and which induced the Rev, WiUkm Lisle Bowles to write a poem 
complete with a' white-haired Druid bard sublime ' which was printed 
in full by Sir Richard in his august folio. 

By now Archaeology and Romandcbm walked hand in hand, 
familiar twin figures in the English scene. Hotv Inevitable that Higgins's 
Celtic Drvids (1829) should have a lithographed title-page whereon a 
blasted oak Hanks a crumbling stone inscrilMd ' And like the baseless 
fabric of a vision , . . overgrown with nettles, thistles and toadstools, 
wltile in the background Stonehenge Is outlined against the sunset. It 
is without surprise that one finds ^Ir Miles, describing The Deverel 
Barroro (i8z6), indulging tn sweety melancholy meditations-—^' On a 
spot so hallowed by the Wing of Time, the imagination may viridly 
depict the rude but solemn rites attendant on tlie burial; the blazing 
pile flinging its lurid beams around . . . ' and so on, with ' mystic 
son^ of bards' frantic yells * and ‘ wild and piercing shrieks of 
expiring victims And at this point 1 may perhaps much on a curious 
aspect of the early barrow-d^cra' mentality which I believe b rcflccled 
in their works. A morbid interest m graves and skeletons is ivell 
known as a psychological phenomenon which has often been exploited 
in literature and art. In English literature perhaps the most lamous 
example is Blair's Grave, written before 1731, and we have the authority 
of Df^ Farrar that ‘ few essays have had wider circulation among 
admiring readers than the vicious and tawdry rhetoric of Harv'cy on 
the Tombs ’ {Meditations aatong the Tombs, 1746). This feeling was 
inevitably latent in certain aspects of the Remanue Movement—it 
comes out for instance in Bcnlfcy's designs to Gray's poenui, and in a 
thui^and other places, notably in the ‘ Tale of Terror * type of story 
beginning ivilh ilic CastU of Otranto and continuing in the works of 
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Lewis, .Mrs Raddyffc, and oiliera—and I cannot hut delect traces of 
conscious ^(outing over the paraphernalia of Death in some of the carfy 
archaeological records. It is implicit in that curious cffiisbn TVie 
Barrov) Diggers^ written ' in imitiition of the Grave-Diggers in Hamlet * 
(1839). Is It w tlib mental attitude, probably more often unconscious 
than deliberate, that we arc to attribute the fact that until scientific ex¬ 
cavation began with Piit-Rivers, prehistoric seulemcni sites remained 
almost entirely negleaed in favour of wholesale barrow-digging? One 
has of course to reckon with the strong acquisitive instinct of the 
collector which Crawford has shown in its proper social background m 
the essay ! have mentioned, which would be better satisfied wi^ the 
complete crave-fumiture than with the broken scraps from a midden, 
but I thiiS this other factor must be allowed some weight. 

The history of prehistoric archaeology in tlie middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century falls outside the scope of this essay, for henceforward it 
takes its place, with Gothic Architecture, as part of Victorian culture. 
Havcrfield** saw a connexion between the growth of interesi in the 
study of Roman Britain at all events, and the religious lavements— 

' thc'anttquary and the iractarian be remarks,' liavc mucli in common . 
And as he points out, archaeology' at this time * movt^ alon^ lines 
characteristic of the early Victorian age ilirough the fomation of 
societies *, The 40's and 50's saw the beginnings of that moat English 
of all institutions, the local archaeological ^ciety, which with its leciu^ 
and excursions plaved so important a part in the leisured life of Victor^ 
England and which is today the backbone of our local aLrchacoIojgical 
research. The atmosphere of the archaeological cxcumioii ol ninety 
years ago can be perfectly recaptured from a contemporary nfcw:spapcr 
report of the Cambrian Archaeological Associations vbtt to Straia, 
Florida in 1S47. 

The M*ne at the Abbey vtnt at one time s moal intensKing one. srreniJ Wiw 
luviog toinHi the psrtv. Archheets and draughtsmen wete meaauiing and aketdung 
portiona of old btiiJd’ings, mui one digniu^T ®f *1“ Church was trMaferring the 
Kscmhlantx of titc gateway lo lun akcidi-booli, whitat another dignitary lent an 
alteiitive *at to aome nmuaiug anecdote of bygone day* . . , All aecraed to vie 
with each other who should do the roogt toward* iho advanccmcnl of the uhiccl of 
the cxcuiaion : and whilst intdligent entamonera were measuring the building, an 
enthiutBatic nohlemnn might be «en huafly waatung the tUen stiil ornamctits foi 
removal and pteserminn."^ ____ 

*“ Aomait of lecture 

“ Th* Wthhiaaa, 17 Seftanber. quoded by Evelyn Lewes m Oaf intA thf 
C4anbtuou, 1934. p. 30. 
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With tht local societies came the local imiseoms—the bcguiiuri|gs 
of scientific collections of material, but still sometimes oddly Romandc. 
No finer example of the marriage of Prehistory to the Gothic Revi™ 
can be quoted than the famous Blidunorc Museum at Salisbury, built 
in 1864 and liappily presen-cd in practically its ori^nal state today. 
Here the very fine collections of comparative prehistory and ethnography 
formed by William Blackmore and E. T, Stevens were boused in a 
settifig of exuberant Gothicism—a hammer-beam roof rieWy coloured^ 
encaustic dies, wall-casea 'with Gtothic heads and elaboratly stenctU^ 
in bright coloured designs, free-standing cases with venmhon mid gin 
battlements ** In this scene of Puginesguc splendour the Fisherton 
palaeolitlu or the Danish flint axes took oddly out of placc^-ihe scientific 
typological series struggting amidst the Romantic fog in which the 
science had its origin. 


iiBaUldMted nnigbly ooDtemporary, eznt it Devba end Dorebattr 

mweuw, fywl pfobubly cbevrhet«. They might hive ititiKd the ire of the 
Cambridge CmidcmanB^ who were uo mocftMd it tbc pcwtfi * hiif-roofcil coirdtry 
{md iiiiinctdm even embatikd * which in mponw 10 popubr ia«te were being 
pJaetd In dnirch^ i fiaw yean eadier. {A Fm iVorJx to Ckmhimlem. 16 ^ n, p. 
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The Coleraine Hoard 

by Harold Mattingly and J. W. E. Pearce 
WITH A note by T. D. KENDRICK 

E arly in 1854, in Ihe townland of BalUnrecs, about three and a 
lialf west of Coleraine, county Londonderry, Ireland, a 

labouring man unearthed from a considerable depth in peaty soil 
one of the most remarkahle hoards of Roman silver ever found in our 
isles. Though no trace remained of any um or other container, it was 
apparent, botli from the depth of the deposit and from the closeness 
with which the whole was packed together, that it was indeed a hoard, 
no mere dianoe series of deposits. 

The hoard is of exceptional interest from several pomts of view : 
(1) it is a noteworthy example of the rare type of hoard, in which 
silver coin and silver plate are comlnned. In IrctEnd of the Rotnan 
period it is unique. , 

(a) it includes within itself a very late hoand of Roman silver coins,* 
to whidi we can now assign a probable date with much more assurance 
than could the original commentators oii tlie hoard. 

(3) there is sufficient of characteristic s^le and craftsmanship 
preserved in the fragments of silver plate to give this hoard, with its 
pt^ibiliucs of fairly close dating, an importance of its own in the 

Coleraine hoard was at once published, and lias been discussed 
on more than one occasion.* Nevertheless, it h^ seemed well worth 
the while to accept the kind invitation of the Editor of Antiquitt and 

‘ Fniin tile dnMnatancea of finding it appeara possible tlat the coin hoard muy be 
ties uniform than some others and may represent the amalgamatHin of a nuniher of 
Himllor hoanU carried off asi loot 

* Uhtrr Juunat tf ArcJuwii^j 1S54. pp- 1?i ff (h fH»1t Porter ; note on the ooim 
by Jinnem CaTTUlhefm) i rcpuWislicd in JtfMi. Cfirtn, !854-i8s6, irtl, lo* ft wuh some 
minor aliefxiions wliich cud not now be checked. The board woa diicnwed by Haver- 
ficld in Bnglith Hiitmtal Rroitir. igay, a\m. pp. 1 ft (' Ancient Rome and Iretanct *), 
by Oirle in T&i' Trrflflflv 0/ JVflfrafa. 1913, who there has pjUecJffll tlie_cvMij=ncir for 
wlver hoards of a similaf chanKter. and by Ridgeway m younal e/ RtSBoa 5 r(« 6 «, 1934, 
pp, 123 ff (Niali' of Urn Nine Hostage* etc,} 
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to publish the hoard again, in order to place a wc I t-il lustrated acoount 
in the itands of the rof^cm reader and, at the same time, to add some 
ob($ervauon» that should materia^ affect our judgment of tiic tioard. 
We begin with the coins. The total nttmber is stated at 1506— 
a correction of an original estimate of 1937. There was one single large 

f >iecc C miliarcnse') of Jovian ; all the rest were * sili^uae mn^ng 
rom Constantius li to Constantine ill. The distribution over reigns 
was as fat Iowa 


^AUd t ' mituireiue ') 



32 

Jutiui n 

7S 

JarioD 

t 

V^leotmifta I 

3+ 

Vfllcoa 

7* 

Gmihn 

Ss 

Vakntiaifln tt 

17 

Tbeodoffiu^ I 

4> 

Mjignus Maximus 

sa 

Fia\ius Victor 

£ 

Eugeniua 

37 

Arc^hu 

MI 

Boncntii* 

M* 

ComtantuMr m 

5 


73* 


There were, further, 751 unidentified, of which 537 were clipped, 194 
slightly dipped.* A further 195 ' siliquae ‘—Valens, Grattan a^ 
Honortus—are said to have been found subsequently near the same 
place. In the original description some sbrty of the coins assigned to 
reigns were described as * clipped something like twice that number 
as ' partly clippedThe rest of the hoard was described by Mr 
Carruthers as ^ in a high state of preservation As far as it is possible 
today to check these opinions, we cannot endorse them in dthcr case. 

' Tht coiftt arc deficrlbed in ttie worlu jtwt quoted »' dennru We now call them 
by the agreed name of * ailiquao whjcb ta probably rarrect (Mickwkz'e view tluu the 
ooin wok really a ‘ half-siJiqiu' eecma very diSicutt to accept). Sende of the 
piem were deacribed ag Viuinirii ^ or, n we ahwild «y, ' hnlf-aUiqruie *, There n 
apfbuenlly ordy one example of the red half-pieoe, ■ ' Vieturia Augj;.', of Ansdiun; 
the test were simply badly chipped |Hece«. The tuimber of cobu of JuJlw ii is given in 
the Ubtfr ywp'jiaJ of Arthaeohgy as 68 , in the Chroaiett as 7 ^ ; no nimibcr 

is given for Dtnstantinc til in the bnnqfi. 

* The number is given in th* t/irlifr Jtwnw/ ef Archatotogy ss 684; 557 dinped, 
ponially dipped. 
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THE coleraint: hoard 


Wc should suppose that few, if any, of the coins had entirely escaped 
clipping, and that the majont)' showed some trace of wear:* 

A uiniting upper date for the hoard h at once given by the presence 
of coins of Constantine in, ^-jtit. Even apart from this, the hoard 
has otlter features, which dehnhely point to at least as late a tlate. Mr 
Pearce, in a paper in the Nwnatrtatic Chronich,^ has investigated and 
made clear the criteria by which the date of hoards of late Roman silver 
can be determined. Tifie chief points to note are : 

(ij the proportions of coins of Theodosius i, Aicadius and 
Hononus; and 

(a) in a special sense, the proportions of the same Emperors at 
the key-mint of Milan, the great mint of * siliquae * at the turn of the 
fourth to fifth century a 

l>ct us glance at a few examples: 

A. North Mendip hoard (JVhiw. Chren, 1915, pp. 431 fp. 

Theodosius I Arcadius Hononus 

178 36 12 

(Milan) 11 18 12 ^ 

Mr Pearce suggested a date early in 395. Today, perhaps, wc might 
urge that a few years are required, after the death of Tb^doaius 1, to 
enable Hononus to equal hik father’s numbers in the mini of Milan. 
A slightly later class b represented by ; 

B. IcKLiNGHAM I (iVuin. CAron, 1908, pp, 215 ff: 1936, pp, 257 ff), 

Theodosius i Arcadius Hononus 

.S 3 47 

(Milan) 2 23 21 ^ 

Arcadius has drawn up on Theodosius [, and Hononus on Arcadius. 
Both sons have outdistanced their father at Milan. The date must be a 
few years later than a. 

C. Terling f.Vwm. C/iro«, 1933, pp. 145 ff). 

' 1 ''hcodoslus I Areadius Honorius 


27 

(Milan) 1 


tl 


30 

29 


* sUfctDcnt If ha^ on A c;Arefu[ tfJiiLminatmfi hy !V|r P«anpe of the CukrAmc 
mm, which mre ktpt by the BHtiah The Uktrr yaurfmi Arcimot^ 

£ivci the fiitmbcr dipped mns m 657,. uf punially clipped os ^ Even if the dipping 
did tint extend fiifther« the bmn] b cUsied at fince u cm of the few t]i4t ihnw ihc 
praetke of clipping far advanced^ 

' ‘wa. pp- *70 

^ if Ickiinghxfli ill hi>And b redly part cf the saiiie aa I tlte figurcA for Mitaji will be 
Theododufr 2 j Aiciiirus 63^ Honoriui 90. 
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Arcddiits passed Theodosius, Hononus is drawing up to Arcsdlus, 
and, at Milan, has actually passed him. Late Milan tssucs, mainly 
after a,o. 395, are beginning to pnedomEnate. TTie date must be a few 
years later than u. 

It is to this class (c) that Coleraine clearly belongs, with the 
figures : 

TiicodoaEits I Areadius Honorius 

4^ 142 141 

(Milan) 3 J4 J3 

TTte real figures^ for Milan, could we read ah the min t marits, would 
be very much higher: the atins of Hononus t^iouM be almost csdiis- 
lyeJy of that mint. It should perhaps be placed a little later, as the 
^uft of proportions of coins of the three ruleis, noted at lerling, has at 
Coleraine gone a stage further. 

It will now be apparent that the date, 407, has no significance for 
Coleraine, ex^pt as an absolute upper Imut. TTxe general compositioin 
of the hoard is such that we cannot imagine its having been brought 
together before c, 410 at earliest. It needed time for the issues of the 
Emperor Honorius and of the mint of Milan to acquire the dommating 
^tion that tliey hold in this hoard. To the earliest possible date of 
for^tion w-e have to make an addition, which we have no means of 
estunating, to cover the looting and re-hurial of the coins. There is 
one other fact that strongly suggests later date. The dipping of 
Bihq^e offe^ so^ curioua problems, bto whidt we cannot enter 
hcrtt but fiunmin^tists are agreed that the practice only set in acutjely 
some way on in the reign of Honorius. We might well argue that it 
was ody when fresh supplies of' sitiquae ’ from the Italian mints ceased 
to amve that dipping became prevalent in the West, Taking all facta 
into consideration, we may suggest e. 420 as the earliest probable date 
and associate our hoard not with Nial! *of the Nine Hostagesbut with 
we of his suoociiOTra, who shared in those violent raids on Britain that 
feally drove Vorrigem to call In the Saxon to lits aid. Tlicrc is nothing 
m the com evidence to make an even later date than 430 impossible * 
we have no certain means of fixing the lower limit. 

, ^ orgut^ that the composition of the Coleraine hoard. 

With Its mass of ' siliquae ' of Honorius, suggests Continental, not 


in b , 914 , pp, ,13 fF, Nidi. Kcmbis n, Tr»dii™, di«l 

m 4D5 jtul IS rcalJy too early ro come mio aHiaideratjon. 
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British, origin. A wider knowledge of British hoards* enables us today 
to reject this line of argument. There b no reason, as far as the ooinii 
go, to reject the most obvious hypothesb, that the hoard came from the 
exposed West of England. 

Our hoard, as aw^hole, undoubtedly represents scrap silver—vesseb 
biokeii up and reduced lo etemeniary fomi, perhaps lor the use of a 
silversmith at hb craft.** But, as the coins survive as coins in large 
numbers, it seems rash to deny absolutely that their proper use was 
known and may even iiavc been oontemplated for tJie future. If not, 
why did not the man who broke up the tresscis reduce the coins them¬ 
selves to bar form ? 

A general idea of the silver plate may be obtained from plats? t-vi. 
One picce-Hin open silver lx>wl (plate m)— has been aucoesafuUy 
reconstructed. T^e rest remain fraj^ents. There are portions of the 
rim of a heavy vessel—^a fragment of a cover of a box, with ornaments of 
interlaced tiiangtes, flower and scrolls—^a narrow' strip, with a aeries of 
spirals as its main pattern—a large square piece of very fine workman¬ 
ship, with ornaments of mtcrlaced clialns and square patterns of large 
star and flow’er, and small star-shaped flowers with dotted circles in the 
angles ; an irregular-shaped fragment with a bare head to tlie right—a 
bri cki e with Bower patterns in centre and lattice-work at itie sides, and, 
finally, some plain bars and other ingots of * battle-axe ’ shape, two 
inscri^d and one uninscribed. The more important pieces are dealt 
with in the note by Mr T. D. Kendrick, pp, 44 - 5 - 

On the ingots a word may even now be added. The Colerame 

f iicces were discussed by Heinrich WiUers in iVififwjJwifircAe Zatschnft, 
1899, pp. 365 ff).“ He found from analysis that the bars were not of 
pure sireer** and noted some irre^larity in the lettering and tlie absence 
of definite oSicia] formulae. He concluded, therefore, that these 
ingots were made imofficmlly by private workmen in their * offidnoc 
but were probably tolerated as fit to take the place of ofHdal products. 
The ■ I^tridus ’ of one ingot (plate vi, t)—a fifth-ccntury name— 

• Cp. tspedaUy the 'I'crUng hestd, quoted above, and the Svuih Feniby hoijd 
(^um. Chron. 1935. pp, *54 ff). Ridgeway’s ugumont in. tht paper, quoted ahb« in n. S. 
Ksted partly on the luppaicd Conttnentu oHgin of liic hoanL 

perhaps it b wiser not to mike the assertion qahe as confufendy » does Mr Sooti 
Porter in tus originat publication ((,7rtrr Juiffisd ^ Artkatofagy, p. 185), 

’• Cp. also Sir Arthur EtToia ir Nvm. Chrm. 1915, pp- 4SS d. 

“Tlie however, was only between 1 utd 1 per cent, haaer iboti that of ban 

found in Hanoivcr that were certuidy official. 
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will have been the m\Tver of a private * afficina * of this kind* The cvr 
Missi of tlic other inscribed ingot (pute vi, 2) must, aecordingto Wilier^ 
represent a proper name^ But the analogy of the inscription on a gold 
bar recently found tn Siebenburgen,** cvr thess is arc avr on prob ff 
SIGN, where mt Tiffiss is read as ‘ curator tliesauri sacri *, suggests a similar 
rrodering for cro missi here—‘ curator misaionuin ’ (?). A technical use 
of • roissto ■ or similar word to mean, perhaps, ‘ issues is not attested, 
but js surely not impossible* The |Mint seems to be that ' curator ’ 
hjis an official sound and that tlic possibiMty of it^ use on one of these 
bai^ forbids us to be very sure that the bars are unoffidaL The 
iiixcTicss of the silver and the quality of the lettering may not have been 
parts of I he Empire ; the shape of tJie bars is correct for 
offictai bars of silver. Bars ot this kind were produced, it seems^ not 
only at mints striking coin, but at other centres of financLil administra¬ 
tion, for example, at Londinium in the fourth century aj>., and wc arc 
at liberty to imagine that the robbers of our hoard may have swept into 
their net scraps from the last remaining stores of Roman administration 
in the West. 

At this point, having faintly suggested an entangtement of the 
prablcms of our hoard with the general problems of the Roman 
departure from Britain, we may hand over Coleraine to the next relief 
of research. 

Note on the Silver, by T* D, ICendrice 

The decorated fragments in this hoard represent a far less magnif¬ 
icent collection of silver vessels than that in the 'IVeasure of Traprain, 
and do not tliustrste to the same extent tlie wide range of Late Antique 
ornament that the silversmiths of the period were accustomed to use 
Hicre are, for example, only ttvo fragment (plate v, tcfl) of silvenvare 
that ^re figure-subjects, one showing a head of a satyr in relief, 
a^ the other the arm and shoulder of a vigorously miTvmg body! 
The rest of the decoration is very ordinary—typical geometrically 
^nccivcd patterns with an ostentatious regularity and symmetry The 
fragment of the disli (plate v, right) with the square panels contkining 
an acanthus spray and an all-over com pass-pattern shows the fiat and 
rather insipid quality that much of this work possesses* Tlic simple 
guilEoche tliat surrounds these panels comributes to the effect of a 
cai^ct-likc spread of ornamem, and it is plain enough that we have here 
a decorative system that had for a long rime bee n thoroughly established 

»C. Elmer in Numumniilar, Udsnule, 1935, p, .9: the find-ipoi it n« 
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in Roman art by the designers of texiiJes and mosaic pavements. The 
small fragment with tJie familiar device of the interlocked mangles in 
a mcdallmn (plate fv, left) belongs to the same series of * pavement' 
TOticms and represents a style that was freely used throughout the whole 
Empire. On the other hand, pieces that Eiave more of a west European 
character arc the handle (plate t\', top) and the strip with the 
scalloped edge and panelled spiraliform scroll (plate iv, right), Thb 
last, which has muc^ of its original gilding left and Is nivll(H;d, shows 
the deep and sharp>angled relief of the so-called ' chip-carving * 
technique, and it belongs to a variety of late Roman metaWork that 
was the source of a well-known barbaric style of the early Migration 
Period. The fragment in the Oilemine hoard is closely allied to several 

? ;ilt and nieibcd stiver mounts that occur in a purely German context, 
or example at Nydam, and this hard spiraliform scroll passes almost 
directly on to Teutonic ornaments like the early Saxon equal-armed 
brooches and buckles, llie handle belongs to the same sdiool of 
stlvcrwork, and it b chiefly interesting for the stamped ornament at 
each end, which b also to be connected with 4th and 5th century work 
abroad on the western limes. The finest surviving omamcniaf piece, 
the silver bowl (plate tii), represents yet another decorative style in 
which tliin-linc devices such as dottra rings, chequered lozenges, 
star-patterns, and foimal plani-scrotls, arc arranged in an open free- 
style order. l*ltb, like the diip-carving pieces, has a nur^-wcsteni 
character, and may very well be, like them, of Romano-British work¬ 
manship. 

'riie effect of these types of Late Antique ornament on the snh* 
sequent art of the British Isles is not of ve^' great importance, and it 
concerns mainly tlie Saxon series of antiquities of the ' dtip-carving * 
kind, on which are rosettes and scrolls and niello-work that are dirccUy 
based on the Late Roman style. It is true that simple compa^-pattern 
designs such as the rosette (plate IV, top) and the quaere foil pattern 
(plate V, right), which were already of great antiquity, survived in the 
Celtic lands for a long time after the Roman Period, particularly in 
Ireland where they remained in use until at least the Stit centu^. But 
wc can scarcely TOsit, even for Ireland, any phase of considerable 
duration in which the Late Antique ornamental style alone prevailed. 
On the contrary, the main achievement of the cply Dark Ages wa.i a 
complete transtonnatioii of this style, a rgection of the staid and 
symmetrical regtilaritt of the Roman patients in favour of the whirring, 
rotating, and lively Hfibemo-Saxon designs. 
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Vasa Sarnia 

by F- O, WAAGi 

I T appeals to be neoessaiy for the human mind to temper the rigouii 
of the scientific method with certain irrationalities, m archaeology, 
terminoJogy usually perfonns this function of safety-valve, asw itne^ 
the treatment of Greek place-names or ilie use svith ‘ b.c.* of the ili- 
matted ' aj>.; especially in the monstrosity' such and such a centuiy 
AJ>. When these aberrations cause no confusion of meaning, the 
lo^cai rnind can only hold its breath and swallow hard, knowing tftat 
reform is hopeless, out when they lead to equivocation and thereby 
violate the pmmiy^ rule of scientific tentunology, no protest can be too 
emphatic. 

It is against the use of such a term, oto employed by students of 
Roman potm^, t^t the writer wishes to present a protest in the form 
of a new defmiiion. One may think first of the word so 

frequently written as a labour-saving substitute for the phrase ' red- 
gl^d Roman pottery ’ or * good Roman ware Of course only a 
muionty of the pots thus dubbed are in tlie ancient and actual 

meaning of the term, but its misapplication is so generally accepted 
that no confusion results. Entirely different is the case of the cquily 
conmon and pracdcally sTOonymous phrase vma Samia or its English 
equivalent. Here not only is the phrase wTongly used in the light of 
Its rammon ancient meaning, but it is wrongly used in the light of the 
modem discovery of the genuine Samian w'are. Let the facts be 
presented forthwith. 

The Literaev Evidencb 

The occurrences of the phrases * Samian vases, pottery etc,, in 
Lstm literature arc more frequently referred to than read. T^cir 
ancient significance, however, can be determined only by consulting 
all the texts which, acooidinely, arc assembled (see appeodix p eaV 
in as great fullness as the prohkm demands. *'■ Jv/ 

The sources fall clearly into tw'o groups, on the one hand the 
stncily literary, m which the mention of Samian pottery is secondary 
and casual (i -x, tqi-xrv, xvi), and on the other hand the descriptive 
(XI, XV, xvH, xvni) in which it is purposeful and a primary suhfea of 
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discussion. From the date and oianner uf the itteraiy referents and 
from tlic contents of the desenptive references, the foltoti'ing coit- 
dtisions can be drawn : 

t. The hrei significant fact is that m every literary text, a 
substitution of the word ‘ Samian ' by the word ‘ clay ' will not only 
fail to obscure the jpertinenee of the allusion but in several instances 
will clarify it. In five of the nine earliest references, the context, by 
Btressing the meanness of tlic ware or die piverty of its oivnent, opposes 
the term * Sambn * vases to the unexpressed but [mmcdiatcly appre¬ 
hended counter'thought ‘ metal' vases. Tlits opposition is quite 
evident in u, tv, v, ix, and x, and it becomes speanc in vii with die 
actual mention of silver service. In die past, students have ususUj 
quoted two of the texts from Plautus (i, in) alone, but alone they 
encourage a wholly erroneous interpretation of the word ; when read 
in the light of even the other Plaudne verses its true significance is 
revealed. Tlie modem supposition tliat Samian vases were of fine, 
thill and fragile w'are is directly contradicted by the seveml deprecatory 
passages (iv, v, ix, Xiv). Nowhere is there implied a contrast between 
difTercnt kinds of pottery ; always b there a reference to the oommon 
nature of all pottery or to its inferiority in comparison with metal ware. 
In the case of die Gauls (vt, xit, Xin), for instance, the notable fact is 
not that they used a particular kind of but that it was of day : to 
emphasize the very inapproprbte material of the instrument the writers 
employ a redundancy, Samta festOt that is ' clay potslierd It b 
unnecessary to press a conclusion which the reading of the references 
leaves sufficiently clear. ' Samium, est testeiini *, says Nonius * more 
or less than that it was not. It b possible, therefore, to make this 
atatement of fact: 

As early as the beginning of the second century b.c. the adjective 
Samius had become ‘cstablbhed in Latin spe^h and literature as 
a dichi w'iih the meaning ‘ clay and it continued to be so used 
throughout antiquity to emphasize the peculiar qualities of eardten- 
ware vesseb and didr lowly nature in contrast with metal vases. 

2 . llie second significant fact b that the only independent 
descriptive source, Pliny the Elder, mentions Samos as a producer of 

' By ihc Itine uf ihe later Empire, the plennafitic lulure of this pHftinilar phrw hud 
been forgotten ami * Simian' nu mtcrprtifd de novo as ' ahuxp % fnlneja Nonim^ 
^ Samium niriuin Doitum * (xv). Thia eommOA^nse f^pianihon maj tuve been 
inspired by tht ancient iw uf a Samrui: /apw for poliahkig mciiiJ fPJiny tlic iydLr» 
llittcna Mrtarititr xxxvi, ai ^40), 
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tableiiVarc (au)» The word used is the adjective Sttmia but the context 
leaves no doubt that here it has full gco^japbical value and cannot 
signify mcrc]]|^ ‘ clay ’ as it does, for instance, when Pliny quotes the 
stock phrase in mentioning the Galatian Siirftia /eifu Furtlicr- 

more, Pliny specifies dial Sambn ware was csteemeu * ctiam nunc * 
and that the other wares * retmetit hanc nobilitatcm *, whereby (he 
Samian is dehnitely credited with a long history and with priority over 
the other wares. It is possible, therefore, to make this second state¬ 
ment of fact: 

In the tiiird quarter of the firat century after Christ, pottery tabic- 
scrvicc of praiseworthy quality was being manufactured on Samos 
and exported to Italy, where it had already been known for a con¬ 
siderable but undcfitied extent of time, although at least before tlie 
manufacture of Arrednc ware, wliicli began, as we know, in the 
second half of the drst century B.c. 

These two statements exhaust the possibilities of definite con¬ 
clusions to be drawn fmm the texts. Any furtlier deductions must 
ficccs^rily be spmewliat speculative, but inasmuch as several important 
questions remain without factual clarification, ilieir possible resolution 
must receive mention. 

3 ' (*)' The early use of ’ Samian * as a popular synonym for 
* clay * has suggested that it was a borrowing from the Greek. The 
fact that the expression has not been recorded in Greek literature by no 
means completely invalidates the suggestion in view of the possibility 
tliat the usage may have been a ve^ local one. Thk, of courae, would 
not explain its origin but merely shift the scene of action, probably from 
central to southern Italy, (b). 'I’he second quotation from Isidorus 
(xviii) records the opinion of some writers diat Samian pottery took its 
t^mc from a clay called * Samian ’ found near Rome. White regret¬ 
ting the loss of the original source, one can credit little authority to an 
explanation which raises more problems than it sciiics, viz., the date 
and consequent t'alidity of the source, tlie existence of an Italian clay 
bearing a Greek name ^d the possibility that tlie day was named froin 
the pottery rather than the rcvcrac, (c). In modem times it has been 
suggested ^at Isidonis wrote ' Sammte ’ and not ' Samian the latter 
ttiereby bebg explained aa a comiptbn of the fonner ; some manu- 
scripte give ttimina. Bui the Latin of ' Samnite ’ is Satnnis, -His or 
Satnmlicus^ of which on^ the least used case and number of the first 
form could possibly suffer cotniption to Samnius, This suggestion, 
based upon the double error of the erroneous rcversiblo equation 
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■ Samiati Samniie may be dtstsmled pcnmincmly, (d), Pliny's 
firet reference (xi) gives the specific information that pottery from 
Samos was in use at least aa early as the llrst century b.C. The 
littcraieuis from tlie beginning of the second century b.c. consistently 
use tiic word * Samian ' to describe va^ as beuig merely of clay.^ There 
b no acceptable explanation of the ori^ of the word * S^tan * in this 
literary usage except that it b tlte adjective of * Samoa Since only 
one Samos, tiie targe Aegean island, can come into oonsMleration, the 
literary use of * Samian ‘ clay ’ must he a derivation from the normal 
use of ‘ Samian of Sainos ' and it must have origifially described 
pottery exported from the island of Samos. It is possible, therefore, 
to ihrs statement of probability : as early as iJic second half of the 
third century b.c,, the Island of Samos was expor^g a specihe potic^ 
ware to Italv whidt was naturally known as Samian ware ; for certain 
reasons, Ptowever, cither in Greek southern or Latin central Italy, the 
Samian vases were regarded as offering the clearesi contrast to metal 
vases so that the term ‘ Samian ’ finally came to mean simply' clay ' in 
common parlance ; in that meanbg U was i^d by Koman authors 
from the beginning of the second century on, whereas the Samian 
pottery itself continued to be imported at least into die second half of 
the first century after Christ, 

4- Why did ‘ Samian of Samos * become ' Sanuan ’= ‘ clay ’ ? 
The reason must have been one which made the earthen material of 
the war^ particularly prominent; fine quality alone could not do so 
for this would control merely with other clay vessels. Only one bind 
of pottery fits the case—clay vases which imitated those of mctaL It has 
long been suggested tliat the twio Sarnia of Uteraiure were Hciknistic 
moulded bowk (tiic so-called ‘ Megarian ’ bowb); the suggestion was 
bevttable in a generation of archaeolopsts who, moved by a priraitive 
eye, cherished any decorated or inacribed j^tsherd no matter how in¬ 
significant or worthless and liirew tire plain, unmarked, but so often 
far more valuable fragments on the dump, l^asa StJaMio, however, 
cannot have been exclusively or even prcdominantlv moulded bowls. 
'Ilic tiroitation to one shape wouhl not have ri^Ued in the use of the 
gcncml term vasa ; the unusual meaning of * Samian ' clay ’ would 
not tovc arisen to mark out only one from among the seveml wares of 
ncady identical moulded bowls, and among these several kiiotm warra, 
the excavations on Samos would have revealed the one native to it, 
whereas in the pottery thus far published there Ls not one sherd of the^ 
elsetvhere so common vessels. Indeed the fact that * Samian ’ did 
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come to mean * clay ' is an excellent indication that the vases were not 
moulded bowls but plain, wheel-made tableware ; both the wrarcs and 
the n um bers of ibe metallic moulded Iniwls increasingly numerous 
during the third century wherefore no one ware could have been partic¬ 
ularly prominent. Wbeel-niade tableware, on the other Itand, tended 
to carry on the hcavy^ fourth-century forms with little if any direct 
copying of metal shapes ; thits a ware which did copy mcial vases in 
pottery tahle-scn'ice would liave been conspicuous and very liable to 
such uoraparison as could liavc resulted in its distinctive geographical 
name cotoing to be synonymous with ‘ clay Therefore, with the aid 
of modem knowledge of Hellenistic pottery^ it is possible to make this 
statement of probability : the term vasa Sarnia Itrst designated wheel' 
made table-service which copied the shapes of bron2e and silver vases, 
and this at a time w’hen such service was not imitated by oilier pottery 
wares, whereby the concept * Samian ' was iltus sharply contrasted in 
the popular rnind with tJic concept ' metal and ultimately came to 
mean merely ' clay 

5. The original vasa Sarnia Itavc nut been identified in Italy, 
where. In any case, plain Hellenistic and Roman pottery has been much 
neglected. It has just been shown that metal imitations are probably 
to be sought. One may add further, that they probably were ooverca 
with bladk, not red, glaze. Third century pottery ivas still predom¬ 
inantly black ; a little had begun to be partially oxidized to a monl«i 
hue, ' Pergamcne ' ware seems to have lieen the only pottery which 
was so fired as to possess a uniform dark red colour at that time.' A. 
red ware would have been cause for comment, above all in Italy, whii^ 
l^gg*<^d behind Gretdt lands in adopting the new colour, and since 
colour b never alluded to in any mention of Samian vases, it must have 
foibwed the prevailing fashion. Vases imitating metal would certainly 
have followed the age-old tradition of black glaze. Tliercfore, again 
with the aid of known Hellenistic pottery, it is possible to m^t the 
following statement of probability; the original Samian vases were 
covered witli black glaze and it was only after the plirase utta Samid 
had become a stock expression for * cLiy vases \ quite dbassodated 
from the Samian pottery itself, that ilie colour changed to the red 
which Pliny's tableware from Samos must have displayed. 

So much for the several points of certainly and probability whidi 


* Por this Wiue, a« G, \V. Eldtilun and otlicra, Aidu>e/t emj Ute Oumtft t; Lsmpt 
Paittry, Mttat aad Ghat IVarr, by F, O, W*agi, pp. 69 ff. ' 
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cam be dnra-n from the texts alone or wiih a little help from n^cm 
research. The caHiest Samth probably black and metalliiH ate 
still unknown. One cjucsticin remains, are ita descendants mentioned 
by Pliny alsi5 unknown ? Up-to-date ceramists know that they are not, 
as can readily be proved. 

The AttCRAEDLOGlCAL EtIDbKce 

t. In 1904,, R. Zalin published the pottery from Priene in the 
volume of that rmne.* * Tlie largest group of red-glazed Roman mttery 
formed a distinctive ware characterized by an absorbent lignt red 
(orangc-red) glaze, a cinnamon-coloured and pronouncedly micaceous 
day, a variety uf noticeably but not slavishly metallic shapes in which 
low rather than high feet were the rule, and rectangular potters* stamps 
bearing Greek names and words. On the bases of the frequent mcntioii 
of Samian vases in Ijiim literature, of the ckccmrencc of the micaceous 
ware at other sites, of the overwhelming predominance of it at Prienc 
and of the extreme proximity of Samos to Priime, Zahn suggested that 
this was the Samian ware of the Rutnans. It is indicative of tlic treat¬ 
ment which plain pottery has received from Mediterranean archaeol¬ 
ogists with few exceptions that this logical deduction, os well as Zohn's 
hypothesis concerning Pergamcnc ware, was made nejtiicr the subject 
of further study nor the basis of classification for further publications 
of pottery for over twenty yeara. 

ti. In 1939, T, Kmipowitsch published Roman pottery from 
Olhia, identifying the same micaceous ware and following ^hn tn 
calling it Samian,* 

ni. In the same year W, Tcchnaii published Greek and Roman 
pottery found on Samos itself,* 'Hie excavations revealed that the 
characteristic micaceous clay was the typical native clay of tl>c is land, 
thereby proving the correctness of Zahn's deduction and adequately 
idejitilying red-glazed Samian pottery of Roman date. Later pubheation 
of early Greek pottery has further oonjErmed the identification of this 
clay as Samian * In view of the liicraiy evidence, the discovery of 
kilns or wasters will add only the capping stone of proof. 

IV. In 1933 the writer published the Samian pottery found 

* T. Wiqi^nfl and «thcpt, Prieat- BerlUi, ppt 430 

* T. Knipowiludi, Maitnolim sw 0mbch-gfTTHiniuchfn KrTamik IV, I Dit Ktrumik 
rtmitchff Ztit aw OlbU, Frankfurt a, M., 19291 pp- 12 

' W. I'cdmiiit, Athmiictu Xlitltilutigifti 54 (1929), pp. 4S iT. 

* R. Eitmani), AthtmKhf MiiuiiurigfJi 5S (19J3), p- 47' 
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during the first season of excavation tn the Athenian Agora, listing all 
occurrences of the ware known to lilin at that time.’ A few further 
sites were added in a note to a description of pottery from Antioch and 
a discussion of some potterv from Bcth~Shan, mctuding a few Samian 
pieces, will aiyear shortly m Uic Quarierfy Stafetaeui of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, written in collaboration wtdi Professor Flowwrd 
^mfort.* * 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the results of these researches but 
several explanations and additions must be appended. In the first 
place, none of the Samian pottery published thus far can be dated by 
external evidence; tltc Olbia material forms no exception to this, 
unfortunately, since the evidence is too uncertain and not spedBc. No 
piece of Samian Is demonstrably pre-Augustan and several of its shapes 
resemble those of Italian fArretme) wwre of the first half of the first 
century after Christ, Yet it certainly is the ware of which Pliny speaks 
and to whose priority over Arretme, among others, he makes definite 
allusion, so that it is highly probable tliat some of it goes well back into 
the first century B.C. Onfy very careful excavation will clarify the 
problem, Inciaentalljs there b no evidence of any significant copying 
m either direction bet^veen Samian and Arretine ; simitar shapes are 
due solely to similar metal prototypes, for even where the resemblance 
b closest, the smoother treatment and low feet of the Samian cups make 
marked contrast with the sharply ridged features and high feet of the 
Arretine. Samian vases are never sigillatii (in the proper, not the com* 
roon, meaning of tlte term); none arc moulded, all are wheel-made 
and ihcir only decoration b an occasional double spiral or rosette 
applied to a flat rim. Samian pqttera* stamps are rectangular {only a 
vciy small number of even the latest pots are stamped in planta pedis) 
and the names or words, with a few rare exceptions, are GrecL Un- 
publblicd Samian vases found in graves during I^fessor T. Leslie 
Shear's excavations at Corinth show that the ware was imported there 
at lej^i well into tfic second century after Christ. 

There b one more fact to note, namely, the occasional occurrence 
of Samian va.*5es fired in a rediicing-ovcn "so that the glasse Ijccame a 
uniform glossy black and the clay gray. Samos has produced a large 
numl^er of such fragments, several have been oteerveu by the writer at 
Athens and Corinth and it b possible that some black sherds from 

’ F. 0, Waag^, ll^stttna ir (pp. fl. 

* G. Wi Eltlerlcii) nn<I others, Antinfh m thr Otfutftt I, p- 75, note 35, 
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Ephcsos are alsa Samian.* None of this terra nigra is nccessarity 
earlier than the bulk of red Samian tvare but its production in an 
aj^ when red pottery vras the rule in Mediterranean lands is highly 
significant. It can be interpreted only as a survival from the preceding 
age of black jpottery and therefore it not only offers confirmation of the 
probability that the early Samian ware of Hellenistic times was black, but 
alsn fumi^es a definite']ink with the early representatives of the ware. 

Conclusion 

1. The word * Samian ' was used by Latin writeis fiom the 
beginning of the second century B.c. as a stock term e<)uivalent to the 
adjective ‘ clay *, at first especially to emphasise the fragility or the 
interioritj' of earthenware vessels in comparison with those of metal. 
This popular meaning arose from the circumstance that the ware of 
Samos, which must have been known in the second half of the preceding 
century, was exceptional among the usual black tableware of the period 
in imitating metal shapes and that it tlicrcbv caught the focus of all 
contrast between pottery and metal wares. .Accordingly, the common 
modcni use of the term * Samian ware ’ to mean * good, red-glaaed 
Roman pottery * dues not follow the common ancient use to mean 
simply ‘ clay vases ' and so is incorrect. 

Z, The Samian (herc’^of Samos) vases which Pliny the Elder 
says were still employ^ in his tlay have been identified, and Sam^ 
ware now takes its place in ceramic history as a definite and distinctive 
ware of known provenience whose Hellenistic products remain to be 
discovered, but whose representatives of the Roman age are found to 
occur over a wide area of the Mediterranean. Accordingly tlie term 
* Samian ' wlicn applied to pottery must Ixr reserved for this particular 
w'are alone ; the modem use of the term as defined above is therefore 
unqualifiedly erroneous and must be dropped. 

3, Since the earliest Samian ware ms not yet been identified, it 
behoves every excavator of a Hellenistic site to give mosi careful atten¬ 
tion to all the plain, btack-glazcd pouety in an effort to find it. Since 
tlte later products of tlte ware arc know n, even- excavator should identify 
tliem anci seek for evidence to date them ; tins obligation docs not apply 
in the Mediterranean region alone, for a ware which reached Nubia in 
the south and Russia in the cast may very well Itavc travelled also to 
Britain in the north. _ 

*jUhewschf MitteHtmgtn 54 (19291], p. 48; 0 »tenvichUc}i«> Aicbialt^udieB 

ioitimt. FtrtihttngeM in Effutot I. p. 175. 
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APPENDIX 

L Plautus (r. ^54-184 b.cx), u, 2, 22^2^ t 

QL EliD, an jJiTcmati BajcchHcni ? pi- Samimm c^ilon. 

CM- Vtd^ qiiaeso^ m quifi tractet Uhm Lodilt^ens * 
tu MX cofi/rifigi vaa dto ^amhun acilet. 

IL Ct^iivi ii« J9-42 ; 

- . . FifiL- Tcmno edqnit pcrtinax^ 

Quin ctiam uc magii no^caa; Gctiid iuo ubt quando itcrufi^u 
Ad tcm didtiam ituibut est optta Sitnlis Yins tuitiir, 

Ne i{>st Gctiiua aumpiat. praindc aliis ul credit vide. 

III. Plautus, ^fft^a^>ck 7 ru 1, 3^ 68 ; 

UE. Pladdc polta. pt Metoi&f ca^edo, ne fore* Simbc aient . , , 

IV. PiAUTiTS, StKhus V, 4, 1 : 

Huom quoique deect; quibu* divniae <iom\ s^phlo el cmittaris, 

Qatfocis tiibiinf : mi no* nostro Samiolo porerio 

Tamen bibimui Lomen ecficunus pio opibus nostn moedk. 

V. Lt^lUUS fc. 16S-103 Salyrarum /i^xiit (5] in Kamos MarccUu* 398^ 2 €: 

et non^ pauper utd^ Samio cuntoque catiDo. 

V^l. LiTCiLit?*, Siayrarum lih^r vu (it) in Nonius iv^ j98> 13 * 
haitc libt vidt male haben:^ idtukd pro scclere etus^ 
testam Humit homo Samiam atque ibi * tmu noceo * mqtiiE: 
pracccidil eaulcin testisque iina ampiifat embo. 

VII. AnOnymoub 80 B.C-), Rkftofita ad C* IJetmmum |V, 64 1 

* Apflge \ inqtjit^ * commadavi, familiam dedl : aj^entum quoqoe vuJt 2 
Tamctei hospites habeo, lamen utatiir Ecet, not Baimis delectablmur 

\ 1 II- CiCMo (iob-43 p.c,), Df Ri PubUtM VI, a, z in Ncidus rv, J981 zS : 

Orado Laclii, quam omnes habemo* in manibus^ quam smapuvm pcniiificiim ilk 
uzunortolLbas griEa ainl Eamiaeque^ ut k Hzribit, espudinea. 

|X_ CiCHfto, Ao jH/wwui, jfi (75) t 

la, cum eputoin Q. Maidmtija P. Afiic:aiiL patrul ttii, notninc populo Rctnano 
danrtp mgatua ^ a MaxiinD^ ut tirdinjiun itemcrct, cum i5?sct Tubero diredecn 
Afncant aorona fUiua, Atque diet honio emditifiKLnm* ac Bboicus, stravit 
^Ucuiia hiiedinj* lectulut Pimimno* cf exp^uit va«a Samia, quad rctu tsset 
bxQ^cne* Cynku* mortuut et non dlvinj homiMS Africajij mors bcniestJireitir 1» . 

X. Tibullus (e. 54^19 it, j, 41-4S ^ 

praedator cupii iminenm ohsidm campos, 
ut iDulta inniimcm iugera pascal ove i 
cut lapk vxiemus 01™ esf, urbi^c numdto 
poi^ur ^-didi* miUe cotunuia 
d^dit et Indcmitiiin moles tnam, lejitiu ut intia 
negt^at bibennsa piaci* adesac mlnaiL 
at mihi keta tmhant Satniae convida testae 
fictaque Cumana {ubrica tem fDUi- 
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XI. PUNV rm EtDia (^3-79 tftcr OniaiJ^ Naiurath osv^ 11 (46), 160: 

Txmot pu* IwminuiQ cermcnb pttiur VMsl^ Sarnia etiam nunc in csculcntit 
lauJantur retiiicnt bmc nobiliifl^eni ct Amthim in llalp rt culicum tnntum 
SujTcntum. HMta* Puirenua, in liiipami Ssguntum, tn A^la Fer^Miiutn, 
bMbttit ct TnJHi ibi opcraiw ct in Iialia MutiM, quoniam ct sk gentea nobUlt^ 
antut et hacc quoqut per maria, terras ultrts dtro portARtur. insignibus rcrtoc 
oliidnTa. 

XIIp Flint tto Elool, f/ufarm ixxv, la (46). *65 ; 

Simb te^ Matrk deuffi fiaeerdol^ qtit GaUi vocantur. vuiijcAtetn amputitre..; 

XnL (c. 38-ioa after Cliriirt), ni^ Si»j t 

Alwdsa eat qum Ssmh tibi mcnhiEa teata, , , ^ 

XJV, Te»tulll2LN (before i6a-aftcr iao after Oirist)^ Jpalij^eiicut HV| 131 

Fnigi rdigio et pauperes ritus ct niilU C^tdlii eettantia iJ cactufti, wl 
temcraria de ccapite aluria, et vaaa adturc Ssmia, ct nklor ex iLIk, et dcua ip$c 
DuaqiianL 

XV« NoNTua MAietrELLua (thkd-fourth centufis after Oiniii:)^ iv, 398f ^^5-3.99, a« 
Suniiun cat tcftcum. Ludlius Satyrmm XtEt (5); ace v above. 

Tullius de Rrpublka lib, vi^ (2) : sec viit above- 
Samiuni nirsum acuTum. unde «t samiare dicimua aojere, quixl in Samo 
(insula) boc genua artia polEcat. Ludlhta Sasyrttrttm lA, vn (ai)t sa VJ 
above. 

XVL Tm VuLOATB (e. am after Cbmt), itaia 45,9 . 

Vac qui contiaaidt ftezori auo, testa do saEUjb terrae i tuimquid die^t Jutuni 
figuto tuo: Quiit facii, ct opus tumo absque manibua eat I 

XVtt. I31DOSUS OP Seville (r. ^60-640 after Christ)^ 4^ 11 

Fictilia vftsa in Somo lUBida priua inventa tmdunturt &cta er creta et mdimti 
I umEe et Samia va&a 1 {x^ea inventum et mbricAEn addere ct a nibra 
OTU fingcfc^ 

XVnL lezOOIRun Oft Simujia Etymolngurmm ^ 4^ 6 : 

Sarnia vm quidam putanc mb oppido Sairm OraecUe haljcne nunicn- Abi 
dicunt cmam canc fialiac, quae uun Idtigc a Roma nii^ur, quae aamia 
appellatyr. 
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Scandinavian Rock-engravings 

by Grahamh Clark 

T he discovery of the cave art of France and Spain did more chan 
anything else to make tlie ordinary man aivare of the immense 
significance of die discoveries made tn the field of pleistocene 
man dumg the nineteentfi century. In many ways the superbr of the 
conventionmly accepted * ait ^ of the day, the paintings and engravbgs 
(aptuied the imagination of people to whom fiinis and bones meant 
little. They made rest the eKistence of man in the ice age, and through 
them men could look into a primilive wxirld, situated not in the distant 
places of the earth, but dose to the centres of modem civilization. 

The mvelation of the early rock'cngra^dngs and paintings of 
Scandinavia had none of the epic flavour attaching to the discoveriea 
in Frantx and Spain; no polenucs raged around the authenticity of 
finds which already fitted Into the modeni view of human devdopm*ent. 
The Scaiul^vian art therefore be studied in a clear atmosphere, 
through which we can discern a world of hunting and of hunting magic. 

n»c engravings belong to tw-p groups—the Arctic group, reflecting 
a life of hunting and fisbmg, witli wiucli we arc mainly concerned; 
and die Bronze Age group, bwt known from northern Bohuslan. The 
Arctic art embraces a number of styles, but it will be sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish two main groups, styl^ a and a. Style a is remar^ble for its 
siinplicity and for its naturalistic rendering of ani ma l forms. The 
animals arc shotm severely In profile, all internal features such as eyes 
or body mouldings being omitted from the design ; the effect was in 
many cases increa^ by the large scale to which they were drawn, an 
elk and a w hale at Kluhba for example exceeding 14 and ao feet respec¬ 
tively in length. It is evident diat the artists were primaniy concerned 
with outlining single beasts or pairs of beasts—only in rare instances 
is there any suggestion of a scene. Often, therefore, one finds the 
en^vbp scattered singly or in pairs, but frequent also arc such 
paUmMcsts as we recall from tlie cave art of the west. Flc. i illustrates 
part of the field of engravings at Leiknes, where we see that figures have 
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been engraved on a suitable rock'Surface nriihout regard to outlines 
alnfady present, tt is perhaps from noting the effects produced by 
such palimpsests that a peculiar shorthand method of producing a new 
beast from a pre-existing one was adopted. This trick of adding the 
head of one b^t to the rear of another in sueh. a way as to produce two 


ha. k t^T IKl PUJllE At LBOOffiS Mi SH0W1»C A CltAIUCTBlllSTIC pAUafSEST 

G^rini 


beasts, which is found at Fykanvatn (nc. z, b) and Bandal, stresses the 
fact that the artists were keen to produce an outline of a beast, rather 
dian a picture to be admired. 

Although wild animals and men siltl form the most usual subjects 
of style E their representation is markedly less naturalistic than in 
s^Ie A. In the cast Norwegian sub-group, found in the neighbourhood 
of Oslo, the naturalbtic feelmg is certainly stronger than it is at Vingen, 
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and still more than at. such sites as Bpgge and Gloss (plate i), where the 
figures arc extremely schematic. In the Oslo group die figures still 
attain a fair sijte (see the Askollcn elk, nearly G feet across, (PLATE ll) 
but at tlie other sites the figures have slirunk to insignificant dimensions. 
In style B as a whole the animals are usually shown with four legs, 
instead of only two, and the lines of the Ic^ are often carried up directly 
to join the liack bone, A remarkable feature of style b is the frequent 
occurrence of markings tvithin the outlines of the f^res. Sometimes, 
as at Vingen and in one of the Gjeithus groups, the markings take tJie 
form of panUlel straight lines or Hn^ chevrons, while at Ekcberg 
(plate hi) and Skogerveien they often form a rough net-work dividing 
body up into unequal fields ; but by far the most interesting mark- 
are those which are generally taken to represent internal organa. 
Th^ latter are, perhaps, most clearly seen in the pair of elks at 
GJeitbus (plate iv), but they are also found at Skogerveien, and less 
dearly at Asfcollen and Ekelwi^. While this feature is most diamcter- 
tstic of the Oslo sub-gro up it is also found in perhaps degenerate fo rm 
at G!6sa (plate vhi, a). Particularly in the Vingen-Bogge-Glcisa sub¬ 
group the figures are found in fields sometimes of many hundreds, but 
possibly because of the small siae of the figures palimpsests arc rare. 
Yet dihough wc find the figures occurring in large grouj^ there still 
remains little suggestion of a scene. 

In producing the engravings direct incision was possible only 
where the rock was sufficiently soft and at present it has been recorded 
only at Hell, a place much frequented by tourists from Trondhjem 
for reasons quite unconnected wtth prehistoric arcliaeology, A second 
technique, that of grinding into the rock-surfacc {ishleiftHhidk), is of 
particular mteresi because it is only found cmployetl on engravings of 
style A, thus semng to support the reality of the sub^livision made on 
purely stylistic grounds.^ The third and commonest ceclmique, that 
of pecking, by which a line was produced by the junction ot a great 
number of small shallow pits, was occasionally employed on engravinp 
of style A, bm exclusively on tiiose of stvic s, as well as on tile later 
Bronze Age group. Such peeked outlinta arc often difficult to see 
but the technique is well demonstrated by PUTE v, tiic original of which 
was laken wliiic the rock surface was still glistening after heavy rain. 

The geographical distributions of the various styles differ widclv 
as reference to our key distribution map wilt show (kig. t). It will be 
seen tliat style a is confined to the ses-ixiard of Norwav, north of latitude 
63, and to a limited portion of central Sweden. Sr^lc a. on the other 
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handi » found, with the exception of an tsotated in the far northi 
only on the frin^s of^the area of dbtribution of a^le A and in n^ons 
further south. Thus considenitiDns of style, technique and distribution 










A. TuaHOKTtNli flCRNS A1 CiiBDS M OafTRAt. 5WK0SM. tte, 
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Jjf lltGUAVW ^ STVLA A AT FVKAinrATN, JllHenlMi iim Irtqk^ «hkb m 
IKcdUttd ^ 4dtlim » ^*4 1« ll» pm* oloH alnitalT 

& AN SIX prvie A) AT tM lAi Hd4i]|i 
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support the view that m the Arctic art we have to deal with two distinct 
schools or groups. The mterrelationa of the two groups can b^t be 
dealt with when considering Uteir resp<^ive ages. 

The content of the engravings, whidi does not differ significantly 
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as betw^n groups \ and a, b very simple. It inefudes only animal 
terms, huimn nguri'S, and various signs^ includmg foot-prints and 

animals represented are, with the exception 
of a p<^ible dog at ForscK exclusively of wild species ; tfiey include 
noumly dk, reindeer and Iwar, but also seals, whal^halibui and svaier- 
? _ *1 ■ . several of the engravbgs of elks, which it is difficult 

to explain, is die presence of a liand around the middle, suggestme some 

• •“ <!;“• “ AskdltrSe band » 

mditatcd by a pair of parallel lines, while at Gldsa and Garde it is 

ennw" hi ^ . If foiMid on engravings of reindeer the band 

be explained as mdicattng some such harness as the Lapps 
employ; on elks it remains something of a mysterv. The ImmS 
pKwtf^' fi^ * schematic, a good example being that at 

Skogcrvlien and 

Tcimes all of whi^ indicate males. At Vingen there arc numerous 

to^omen’^TK^^'^’ including 

1 fneze at Fomclv mcludcs a human figurl 

on a large scale and m a more or less naturalbtic style ; in thislase 
m outs^tched and from one of them hangs a tine attacliing 

to the collar of what is presumed to be a hunting dog. One shoSS 

A. 'nterprei as a scene of hunting-magic fFio. a a) 

Related wiUi this figpe b an elk and the footprints of man and eft* 
Footprints fo^ indeed, a dbiinct feature of the art ; thus a shmte elk 
A i^ediately above the back of the Askollen^elk b 
PLATO II. Among die geometrical paitems or signs the commonest 

MMmwinics disposal 

fTth/r v /^ mention some possible boats 

m the Foraelv frieze, which seem to form part of a fishi^scene and 

Vila sickle-sliaped signs which occur in some numbere at 

exceedingly unlikely that these latter signs 
akemative interpretation^3 
torowmg-sucks altogether conclusive; it b quite probable that their 
real significance is entirely uncoimected with the objects whose fom 
they suggest to us. Indeed it may not be fanciful to ima^ Sar E 
represent degenerate clk-heads. ' Figltif 6 bfficatra ,Tf ^ 

Vingp side by side with thre^ orihe 
p d signs, some of wluch resemble very doscly the heads 
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and necks of such degenerate figures. Possibly the signs in some way 
represent elks for magical purprises, 

^ the evidence that we have so far reviewed, both as regards (he 
grouping of the engraving and their subject matter, stiggiSts lununbie* 
uously that the Arctic art is to be explained as a manifestation of hunting 
^gte. Certain of the signs wc cannot explain, although even these 
have th^r a^Iogues in the cave art of live West, but such an engraving 
as the Garde scene with its footprints of the hunter and his victim 
speaks plainly enough. 



A B 


4. SiOJCl TRWt TtlK PREfi^ lA) 


* .u future of the art rnost attractive to the visiting archaeologiat 
IS the simation of die engmvmgs in the open air, geneidly in the most 
beautiful nat^ siirrovmdings, circumstances which mom than com¬ 
pete for the ta^ of the mystery attaching to the cave art of the 

The engravings were generaliy made on 
rock*surfeccs, planed smooth by the movement of ^gantie loe-sheets * 

eroundXt fmouenSTit’ 

oc^stonaJly even approaching a verUcal fjee. 
e^gravnvg^of die Bromse A^ group of southern Scandinavia 
wiuch are normally fovmd on the margins of^culdvable soil, the Arctic 
engraving are usually foijnd in wild country, but the most intercstinE 
feaium of their situation is their iniimate association witli water, ^ 
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A glance at tlte distributifin>map will show tliat the bulk oF the 
engraving adhere closely to the coast-line. Indeed some of the most 
interesting groups^ notably those in the neighbourhood oF Vingcn^ are 
to be found on rodt-faces shelving directly into the waters of fjords and 
can be visited only by boat. In many csses^ however, land-movement 
has left tliem stranded well above modem sea-level, and where, as In tlic 
Oslo group, tliese are situated in a u'ctl developed area, it is possible to 
visit them quite easily by rail and foot. On the otlier hand the central 



A B 


Fu. J, -EICKCK-SHAfClI* ASS CONVUNTrOHAUZBO CEMVIlK 
FRaM VUtSES, MOKWAV tl^). ^ >« 


Swedish group is intimately associated with the inland waterways of 
the area—how intimate is the ask>dation one can only appreciate by 
visiting some of tite sites. Travelling north by the Stoddioim-Storlien 
rail-route it is relatively easy to visit the Glosa and Landverk engravings 
by breaking the Journey at Nalden and at Ann respectively, while by 
taking the side-line from Rradcc it would not be difficult to visit 
Namforsen before continuing tlie jotimey north. ^ llie NImforsen 
engravings, which occur in several groups, arc found immediately on the 
edge of the Angermart river and on a rocky island situated in the midst 
of foaming falls and rapids ; tliey are close to the miltvay station, but it 
needs a skilled boatman to reach them all. The situation of the Gldea 
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g^up, which can be inched by a short car run from Nilden, ts itJus- 

engravmgs can be seen in die right fore* 

bSS^mm^ tumbling dovm to the !^e in the 

ba^iund, pe closer view of the group given bv PUTe i shows 
(the photo^nh was taken at the end of July) that many of the htnirea 
must actually W submerged when the fall is carrying more than a tnckle 

“V* ‘•luftralrf ragniving a! Bfila in tlie TroniJhjcm reeion, 

which ?S f" *•’'i> sivM nr tlie J^n dSini 

Which the engravings were made. At Landverk we have yet anothe? 

of aa^ciatton with w^ter, for here the engravinp are found on a 
i^-fa« shelving steeply into the waters of an inland^* (the Annsjo) 
^nc cm indeed Oft y study die figures from a boat liless one a 

mill *1^ figures, not to 

i^e ones visit at the time of the spring melting, for at such a seaLn 

their feet are beW the level of the swolen lake^ Equally strild^b 
^is respect IS the situation of the Gjeithus engravings^whi^h are foSnd 

gendy into the waters of the 

dtsyihution of the engravings and their individual locations 
bXSZ^^ Jftp^Bion that they were the work of tribes sub- 

of ameSture ' poftyersely, jt^t as there is no indication 

.L ? I. . domestication of animals in their content so 

al^ IS there nothing m their situation to suggest that their makera hS 

for a femlc countryside, 'fhe evidence f^iTsu^h 
sito as Gtosa, Landverk and Gjdthus makes it almost cenaiTthat the 
. were done dunng the summer or autumn montiis while find* 

rkl ilk! * 1 , snggcstion of seasonal migration fits in well 

with the othcrcv,da,« for Ae coonomfo sRitus of the people r™mSsiSe 

»i«h wter may partly b? ea-phfoKZ 
fact Aat m auch a rocky and heavily fofrotrfrooion at cSrmlSu.L.^ 
and large parts ol Nonvay natural watenvava oflered'almoM th^™W 

Jmi one can hardly account for the facts by this conSXr^tmt! ’ 

^™dTUeter"r" *“ ">^^-4 Wk 

gioimu or pecked their engravings as close to water as they ^uM. 
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V1W HJ-' rtti! vaht i^i- the riKU* iw n’Xfcut tAUi\h vrvi.B in at i.n 

ftiR nNm'i.^cii iW jahtLh^xd. waterkali ik thueikati' root 

J G.U tlvfc 
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whether b7 river, fjorclj waterfall or bkc-side. Their bunting iuck 
seems to have been bound up with something inherent in the water— 
more than that one cannot say. 

Direct evidence for dating the engravings is excessively rare. In 
vp’cstem Europe tlie up^r paJaeoUthic art has been dated by finding 
cultural deposits heap^ up against the engravings and sculptures on 
the cave walls, as well as by recovering araall loose works of art from the 
deposits themselves ; moreover the sequence of styles has been defined 
and verified by the study of numerous palimpsests or superpositions. 
In Scandinavia, where the engravings are in the open, such ^rect 



methods of dating are obviously impossible, nor do the palimpsests 
help to the Mme extent in determining the sequence of styles- Certain 
lintt of indirect evidence do, however, afford some inmeation of the 
anti^^y of the art, and these must now be examined. 

The coastal situation of many of the Norwegian engraving makes 
it possible to date them geologically in terms of post-glac^ land- 
movement. It is well known that after an initial submergence, due 
probably to a lag in isostatic recovery, Norway underwent an almost 
continuous elevation from the sea as the weight of tlie dwindling ice- 
sheet diminished, anti it is therefore obvious that archaeological sites 
within the areas uncovered by the sea can be related to different stages 

<>5 
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in the genlogical process. But^ since the successive stnand'lincs marking 
the stages of emergence have been closely correlated with archaeology 
by the excavation of dwelling-places at different levels, it will be clear 
that engravings dated in terms of land'^mergence can al^ be dated in 
terms of archaeology. There are of counsc certain limitations to tliis 
line of evidence, which must be stated before considering the results. 
First of all it will be appreciated that the relation of the engravings to 
sea-lcvcl can tell us ofdy titeir maxintitm sge \ we can say for certain 
that engravings w'ere not made when the sea stood at a level which would 
cover them, but it is not possible to say at what height above con¬ 
temporary sea-lcvel the en^vings were made, or in other words how 
young they niay l>e. Secondly, the results which W, C. Brogger obtained 
in the Oslo region in the correhttton of early dwelling-places and ancient 
strand-lines cannot be applied to the very extensive sea-board of Norway 
as a whole. In certain p^s near Berwn, for example, other correlations 
have been made, but further notih even the maximum dating of 
archaeological sites by this means must lemain rather vague until more 
work has been done. Yet certain conclusions have cmerg^ by foitowiiig 
up this line of enquiry s 

(a) On the w^teiti coast of Norway style a engravings are normally 
found at higher elevations than style This suggests that 
rock-surfaces available during the dominance of style s were 
still under water while the style A engravings were teing made 
at higher levels, 

(b) The more naturalistic sub-group of style a in the Oslo region 
ranges between 5 3 and 70 m, above modem sea-le vel .* Acco rd- 
ing to W. C. Brogger the Noatvet culture flourished while the 
sea fell from 70 to 45 m. It is therefore certain that the eo-^ 
gravings cannot be older than the Nostvet culture, which was 
contemporary with the earlier stages of the Ertcbolle or 
kitchen-midden culture of Denmark, 

(c) On die basb of the archaeological-geological correlations made 
by Kaldhol in the Nordfjord region of west Norway the Vingen 
engravings belonging to the more schematic subgroup of 
style B cannot be older than the latest kitchen-middens and the 
earliest dolmens of Denmark. 

1 n.g. Style A; BArdal. 43m., BSLi, 66m., Fyicanvato, 95m,, Kluliba, 55®., ind 
Sagelvtn, 44111, Style B ; 22111.. Evenhii*, 32ni„ and Vuigtn gjai, 

’ Thu* AsJcollen ai 56111., Ekehei^ at 54111., Gjehhu* at 53111., aud Skogerveien K 
70m. iBove (Modem tca-levcL 
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The geolngical evidence has helped mateHally in determinisg the 
sequence of styles ; it is clear that style A preceded style s, and that 
within style B the Oslo sub-group may well be older than the Gltisa- 
Vmgen sub-group. This development from naturalistic to schematic 
representation accords with the impression one had gained from 
observing the engravings themselves^ but without some such con¬ 
firmation it IS highly dangerous to determine the diiectign of the 
development of an ait-style or a material culture-type. As to the age 
of the engravings maximum limits have l>een set to both sub-groups 
of style B. which make a high antiquity even for style a extremely 
unlikely. To this one might add that the site of the style A engraving 
at Landverk in central Sweden was not uncovered by the Scandinavian 
ice-sheet until late in the Fini-glacial retreat stage. 

Archaeological evidence even of an indirect kind b very scanty. 
There is of courae the w'el]-known superposition at Bardal, where ellts 
m the naturalistic style a are overiaid by slvips and other motives in the 
characteristic Bronsfe Age style, but apart from some difference in the 
weathering of the two sets of engravings there is no indication of tltc 
length of time ^parating them. There are, however, a few finds of 
small objects with animal engravings which help to date the rock- 
engravings, These include a bone pendant from the Stavanger region, 
engraved with a crude but more or less naturalistic elk or stag, whii^ 

found in association with a coaraely barbed bone point of a type 
which ^raisted in this region well into the Bronze Age, A second 
find to ^ noted is the grooved slate object Ulustrated by plate viit, n, 
pcBT^ishich was foiuid a slate point of the Arctic dwclling-pfaoe culture j 
It IS important to observe in this engaving that both the back legs of the 
animal arc carried up to meet backbone, a feature which is absolutely 
characteristic of the Gldsa-Vingen sub-group of style s. 

No mention lias yet been made of the paintings, which are found 
m much tlie same areas as the engravings of style a. The paintin'^ arc 
aimed om in a red pigment and nearly always represent schc^tic 
human figures, often accompanied by elks or cervids of some kind (fig. 6 ). 
The elk n^res often show the internal markings characteristic of style B. 
The paintings are usually protected by over-hanging rocks, but at 
Mlsemmey occurred in a cave. It is of great interest that the schematic 
human figures which form the subject of the paintings were revealed 
® removal of a deposit which yielded a ^nc figurine of 
a biro of ^si Baltic affinities and a slate arrowhead of the Arctic 
dwelling-place culture. 
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By wbom were the en^ravmg$ and paintings made ? Obviously by 
hunting and fishing tribea who occupied those regions of Scandinavia tn 
which die art is found. The only p^ibte candi^ies are the folk of the 
Arctic dwell ing-ptaccs and the newly discovered people who made the 
Komsa (Finn mar kian) and Fosna stone industries; but die latter have no 
real claim for consideration as the authors of the art we have desenbed. 
Quite apart from the fact that there is every reason for thinking that the 
Komsa and Fosna cultures reached Sc^dinavia at a period tong 
anterior to tlie appearance of the art, there is the stron^t positive 
evidence for connecting tlic Arctic art with the jVrctic dwelling'place 
culture. It is significant that not only do both the small plaques tvith 
animal figures that we cited in connexion w ith the rock-cn^vings 
attach to the dwelling-place culture, but a slate arrowhead of a type 
absolutely characterisuc of this culture was associated with the paintinp 
in the Sotsem cave. Moreover an aptitude for the naturalistic repre¬ 
sentation of animals is one of the primary features of the Arctic dwclhng- 
placc culture from the Scandmavian peninsula far aw'ay into Siberia. 
This aptitude was expressed in animal-headed stone maces and axe- 
heads (a magnificent example of which is illustrated by plate vjij, b), 
in slate knives with animal-head terminations (plai^ yiii^ c), in wood 
canring (e.^. the elk-headed wooden ladle from Laukaa, Finland), in 
such bone-work as the Gullrum comb, in plastic clay modelling (e,g, 
Uie .\loppe elksk and even in such famous bronxes as the ^una dagger 
from Russia, animab, which form the subject of the an, were 
elk and bear, the big-game of the region, and there seems little doubt 
that the sculptures, like the engravings and paintings themselves, were 
connected with hunting magic. There seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the rock art of which we have written was the work of the 
Arctic dwelling-place folk, who flourished during the period of the 
Megaliths in southern Sweden and Denmark. 

In conclusion a word must be said about the relations of the 
Arctic art and the Bronze Age rock art of Scandinavia. .As our map 
shows the Bronze Age group stretches south of the area of the Arctic 
an, but there b a strong geographical overbp between the tivo repre¬ 
sented largely by stray finds in southwest Norway and central Sweden, 
which are not shown on the map. The ccononuc basis of the Bronze 
Age engravings contrasts strongly with that of tire /\rcUc art ; the 
engravings arc often placed dose to cultivable soil and tliey feature 
plough scenes and vva^ns drawn by domestic animals, obviously 
reflecting an economy in which food-production played some pan. 
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Clearly there are many elements in the art t^hlch came in with the new 
economy^ but it seeim dtfiictilt to believe that there is no connexion 
between these two Scandinavian art groups. There is in the lodt- 
engravings of Bohuslin a feeling for animal drawing that may indicate 
fome continuity witli the Arctic art, but it must be confessed that this 
is slight: the economic baclq^unds of the two art-groups were too 
opposed for any continuity of tradition to be easily discerned* 
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Addendum 

Shortly after this article appears both volumes of ldalJstrom*s 
Monumental Art of Northern Europe from the Stone Age will be published 
in Stockholm (the second volume is announced for April). Here die 
reader will find a detailed account and, in particular, a series of 
magnificent illustrations of the art publish^ by its pioneer discoverer. 
My wife and I are much indebted to Hallstrom for helping us with our 
visit to the Central Swedish group of engravings. 
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The Mother-Goddess of Gandhara 

by Major D. H. Gordon^ d^.o. 

I T is forty years since Alfred Foucher carried out his archaeological 
mission in Gandhara* and, wliile it cannot with justice be said that 
the area has been archaeologically neglected ever since, there are 
points connected with materia] culture, art and religion that cry out for 
attention. When Foucher conducted his investigations he based these 
on the itinerary of Hiuan-tsang and he was searching for Buddhist 
relics. Unfortunately he saw stupas and monasteries in every mound, 
and in fact stated that' chait^ * (sanctuary) and ' dheri' (mound) were 
svnoDyjTious, Uiis largely betsuse Hiuan-tsang had said that there were 
about a thousand monasteries between Peshawar and the Indus. 

Since the time of Foucher there has been but little excavation in 
western Gandhara. The work of Marshall and Vogel at Charsadda in 
1903 and of Spooner at Saliri Bahlol and Sliah-ji-ki-Dheri was under- 
t^en as a check on Foucher, and to determine Lf possible the sites of 
such famous erections as the Kanishka Vihara and the Stupa of the Eye 
Gift, and in fact it is only in the most recent times that anyone has seen 
beyond the length of a Graeco-Buddhist nose. Recent excavations in 
India and countries on her borders have produced new problems and a 
fresh set of interest values; and tlwugh it is not to be denied that there 
are problems outstanding as regards the true source of western influenct; 
^parent in the Tndo-A^han art of Gandhara, now, oonsetjuent on the 
tfocoveries in the Indus Valley. 11 is to the possibly older objects that 
attention is being turned. 

There has always been in India a grcai deal of literary antiquarian- 
ism. A discoyery to provoke interesi must be capable of Iwing traced 
to a reference in the Puraoas, the Maliabarata, or the Jiitakas, or failing 
that to some recognissablc element in Hindu, Buddhist or Jain iconog¬ 
raphy. yfnem such a link is missing ji is either created with a naive 
disregard for scientific method, or else the objects found are passed 

• He published VArt gf^<«-boiidJhiq$if du GanJhira, s v; f905-nft, 
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over as being unworthy of attention. The point now arises that there 
are objects present in ancient sites in Ganonara which do not readily 
fad into any recognized category, and it is of tlie greatest imponanee 
that it should tte detemuned whether these objects are datable to a 
period previous to the invasion of Alexander, and if they are. do they 
date back beyond a period showing verihabte o^ntacts between India 
and the West) sav the time of Cyrus ? 

The crux of the problem would appear to be the identity of the 
local Mother-Goddess and the earliest date of her importauon into 
Gandliara, At fust sight this would seem to be an almost Insoluble 
problem. On the west, beyond the mountains of Afghanistan, there 
lies a region W'here the worship of the Mother-Goddess may w^ell have 
an unbroken continuity dating hack to palaeolithic times. On the 
south there is the Indus Valley, where this worship may be considered 
as being established for at least a thousand years before the time of 
Alexander. 

The data concerning the Motlter-Goddess as worshipped in 
Gandlutra is of a very curious character. At one and the same time 
there are being observed tfie rites of the Buddhist creed, and tlte wonship 
of a mother-goddess and her consort. Furthermore these are not kept 
separate as one might surmose, but are actually present together at the 
same p!acc of worship. To show that this was the case one must link 
the IT other-goddess in lerra-ooita with die figures of the so-called 
Hariti, and tills can, I feel, be dune without in. any way straining the 
evidence. 

I liave previously called attention* * to the extremely ititeresting 
y pcs of tcira-cotta figures wliich can be found all over the North*West 
Frontier. Such figures were found in the Charsadda excavations of 
1^3, and also at Shah-jt-kl-Dheri, but they did not rouse great interest 
at the time, being generally regarded as toys, for in any case there were 
not present at that time other factors now in existence to stimulate an 
interest in such objects. 1 have particularly concentrated on an archaic 
type of motfier-goddcss figure, characterized bv being peg-shapod, with 
pinched-out nose and applied incised eyes, naked but for ornaments, a 
girdle, necklace, bracelets, anklets and the cliannavira.* Buch figures 

’ * Some from Sari Dheri, Nimh-W<#( Fionrier l‘ro%incc'. y,R.A.l., 

LXlt, 193a. ' Nold on Early Fromkr Tem-cottas Man, 1^34, no. 70, ' Th« 
problem of Enrly ladbuL TctTa-corta» Man, to 3 S, no- 139. 

* A jcwdlfdi cliiiin emsted diigonAlly acroes Uh: fmot O'! tine body from abouIUer to 
opposite hip. 
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are present in rdativclv large quantities al the site of Sari Dheri near 
Charsadda, a few of iuentical and of similar style liave heen found at 
Taxila, and there are indications to show diat investigation wontd 
produjx them from a number of other sites* (plate ii). 

The site of San Dheri would appear to a shrine. Terra-cotta 
objects in groat ^’a^ietT are found there, but mother-goddess figures and 
those of animals, particularly oxen and horses, arc also there in large 
numbers. &me of the animal figures have the appearance of l^ing 
toys, but it Is probable that ail are of a votive cliaracter. One tiring, 
however, ^ms clearly indicated, this was the shrine of a mother- 
goddess with an attendant god, the former receiving the lion’s share of 

worship and the ‘ ex votos ** The shrine had grouped round it, 
judgmg by the pottery and the day and stone weights found in the 
vicinity, the homes of the priests, or possible priestesses, and the temple 
servants. 

Who were this mother-goddess and attendant god ? It seems to 
admit of small doubt that they were Ilariti and Kuvera, whatever that 
may' mean, and that is very'little, except that they were the prime 
deities of the then most progressive part of India for dose on five 
hundred years. Information on the subject of these deities b very 
scanty, but Buddlrist Gandhara is full of their representations, Hariti, 
the true ^riti, mother of demons, wife of Prajnaka, converted by the 
Buddha, b shown with her children grouped round her, but w*ho b the 
w-called ' Hariti ’ shown with a cornucopia and mural crown ? Thb 
IS a much more important personage, one with whom it w’ill be shown 
the philosophy of Buddhbm had to share Its sanctuaries and its worship, 
no lesser a one than the great Mother-goddess hereelf, Mtron goddeS 
of Pitshkalavatl as Athene was of AriictUi. The shadowy Kuverai* 
giver of wealth, lord of Yakshas, Is the true lineal descendant of all those 
chthontc ot wealth and of the underworld, who are to be associated 
with fertility cornucopia goddesses. As b so often the case in HeUen- 
istic times, the attributes of many fertility cults are nringled, and there 
are traces of the iconography of ^ros, Cibele, and Aatarte, also Pluto, 
Dionysos, and Attis, Though it b possible to challenge tiib conclusion’ 

I suggest that the real deities Immediately behind the inadequate 


* I have apedmen* from ^-arious iHcs m ihc ChanarUJa and ^J*rdan 9ub-dividons 
Md also one leported tt} come from a mouiul about n mile from ihe Buddhist site at 
liadcU, a\fgh[iiiistan« 

,»-i ia&iatt most prebdity ihe oridn of this 

god, and lua tmk with ihc fertiUty rnysteiy. 
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Hariti and Kuvera are Anaitis and Mithra and thai they alone can fulfil 
the conditicins of style and pericwl- 

There is, however, a school of tlvought that would assign a great 
local antiq uity to the worship of this Motltcr-Goddess. Until Ctromaras- 
wami* *^ brought to notice an archaic type of female figurine which had 
come into his hands, such a style of figure, though prevtousiy unearthed 
at Charsadda and Taxila, had received no attention. Coomaraswami 
lias pmposed a second mtllennium dating for them, and as they have an 
archaic appearance similar in character m that of very early dated 
figurines from the Near and Middle East, it b likely that this pushing 
back of dates, which is always s<i attractive, w'ill receive a number of / 
supporters. ' 

A point may here be emphasized. The figures of the Mother* i 
Goddess, apart from the stone and stucco figures of datable Buddhist 

E rovenance, are of many kinds, the three moat mxmcrouiily represented 
eing, as 1 now choose to term them, the Archaic style, tlie Hellenistic, 
and the Indian style. Tlie Hellenistic and tire Indian are datable and 
cover a period roughly from iSo e.c. to a J). 300, but what of the Archaic 
style ? Is it roughly contemporaty with the Hellenistic, or arc we 10 
suppose that this style existed from, let us say, 1500 u.c. to a jo, 300, 
and that the archaic cye-foims* were‘carried on over such a period to 
appear in crude copies of the Hellenistic style, and in moulded Indian 
types of the 2nd or 3rd century aj>- as they do ? Tlie coins also of Sari 
pKeri west mound, the prime source of archaic figurines, do not 
indicate a high tlating; Kushan coins appear from the centre of the 
section and tliosc of Axes from quite bw down. The total absence of 
Indo-Greek coins of the nders of Pushkalavati may call for a lowering 
of the dating of the Hellenistic heads, but there is nothing corroborative 
of high antiquity/ 

fn order to establish a second millennium dating for any of the 
material it will be necessary to prove something more than tile prioritv 
of the archaic figures. An. horizon lower by eight or ten feet, at Uie 
rate, unknown, of deposit of consecutive mud-wall reconstruction, may 
not indicate even a hundred years, and it will take more confirmaloiy 
evident than mere priority to show that Sari Dhcri was a shrine of the 

• ‘ Aithdlc Indian TcrTa-cottaa tPKK, 1938. 

* A mnlr h end wilh n large mouatnehe of n rcry Scythian or ronhtan style hu l>cca 
found, having olio the chaticlcnslic ap{dted indeed eve?. Ii i« a grotesque applied to 
the neck of a icrra-eotta Hook, and its dating, hue ist century a.c. 

' A coin of .ArcHebuM of Dronginna haa tcotajdy been found. 
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Motker«gnddess for dose on two thousand years, i f by any chance this 
proves to be the case, the cultural sequence ihai emerges should be 
truly astounding, as there are in the mounds quite 3 number of blue 
schist Gandharan carvings of the 2nd century a. r>. 

The evidence, Iwwever, to be obtained from Taxib is, 1 feel, quite 
convindng and conclusive. Mother-goddess figures in terra-cotta of 
archaic type have been found at Bhir hinund, Sirkap, and Dliarmrajika 
St^a. One from eadi is of true Sari Dheri type, the others are 
suincicntly similar to be classed as very closely associated variants. \ 
Tcrra-c£>tta_ seated figures of ‘ Kuvera ’ are present from both Sirkap 
and the Bhir Mound, and a male and female pair from a mould found 
in large quantities in the Bhir Mound are undoubtedly votivea to the 
Mother-Goddess and her consort. 

' Ficuhe 1 shows a most interesting and important statuette from 
Sirkap. It lay at 8 ft. 10 ins. below surface, that is to say in the margin 
between the 3rd and 4th strata. It is, thettfore, unless it is misplaced 
by preservation as an objea of antiquity or any other reason, tlatable 
to Uic Scytho-Parthian period. The important features are that it is 
naked but for the usual ornaments and the ebannavira, and has two 
long plaits down the back, and that the attitude is stiff, frontal, and 
ardtaic and closely conforms in ideology and iconography to the archaic 
teira-cotias,* 

Sirkap, like Sari Dheri, can show all three mother-goddess types 
the archaic, Hellenistic and Indian. The first have a very Syro- 
Palestinian appearance and show that characteristic stressing of the 
pudenda which occurs in so many votive figurines. The second are of 
that Greek type found at Akra and Sari Dheri, some W'ith wreatiis, some 
wttli pigtails, some witli a rosetied head-dress which is probably the 
s^e as that shown in the archaic figures, modified to harmoniae with 
the western art-form. The last, the Indian, arc oval flat-backed moulded 
figures of the Akra type, and moulded figures of that ratiier ornate and 
jaunty style that one associates with the tradition of Matliura. 

Tlie most interesting items, however, arc the model shrines found 
at hir^p. Prom the accompanying illufiiratian (fic. z) it will be seen 
that the shnne consists of a walled enclosure with lamps at the four 
CTmers, md birds on three walls and the shrine itself in the centre of 
the fourth ; steps lead up to the shrine outside which stands a figure 


I - •9aS-39. from the same site and yf the same 

datmjj wiib suiuliif whak fciitum in tatlf a sligWy leu 
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of the Mother-Goddess. In the enclosure are small pillar 4 ike objects, 
and a fragment of a similar enclosure siiows two snakes and a pillar, 1 
have not the least hesitation in saying that the Wrds arc doves, and that 



rift.* 

‘rKAM COTTA AROIAIC nOUKE. 6JRKAP 
ALUE dCmST FlCiUSlS, aEREAP 
fU^tz TERRACOTTA ARCUAlC P|OUR£« BliR KQIXW 

m ^m§* m lA# TMia 


they, together with snakes, piTlais, and lamps, constitute the whole of 
the adjuncts of the worship of the Great Mother-Goddess. 

Moreover these shrines, called diere offering-tanks, are shown in 
plate xiu, A.s.1. annual report in situ beside a Buddhist or Jain 
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stupa at Sirltap where they had been dedicated. Why do figures of the 
Cornucopia goddess and her consort occupy the central place on the 
plinth of Buddhist stupas as they do^ a most notable case being at 
Taklit-i-Bhai ? (plate i),* Wliy shoidd Buddhist shrines have votive 
figures of the mother-goddess and her eonsort, of bulLSi of model 
cornucopia, of motber-goddess shrines complete with doves, lamps and 
pilhurs ? It IS E feel certain because llie worship of the Great Mother 
brought by Helleni2ed Parthians became the true religion of Gandhara 
as opposed to the Buddhist philosophy, which could liave had but small 
attraction for the uneducated, and possibly less for the Parthian 
invadera. 

jit cannot be denied that there is a case for the presence of the i 

worship of the Mother-Goddess in these regions before the Parthian 
supremacy. Tills worship, however, comes from the Near and Middle 
East and so does the practice of depositing vast numbers of figurines at 
shrines. I have turned to Van Buren's ' Clay figurines of Babylonia 
and Assyria ' as a compendjum of knowledge on the subject. Searching 
ihb book, I was struck by tlie way that objects of no known provenance, 
aod few* if any pamliels, are dated almost uniformly to b.c, aooo. I 
fee] that but for its Aramaic inscription, fig. showing a man 
stru^ling with a Eion, would have been dated much earlier. 

l*he rclcvaiu figures are:— Fig. 49 ’ showing a nude woman with 
breasts cupped in her hands (300 a.C.). Ta-dla Museum can show an 
almost identical figure except that one arm is across the weist and the 
other hanging down ; lip. 145-7, reclining figures wearing a Scythian 
cap identical with those worn by the ‘ Kuvera ’ figures ; fig. 299, a 
shrine with steps and scr(wnts, in which the latter are very similar in 
style to those iit the shrine from Sirkap. The provenance of thift 
shrine is unknown, and though it has no parallels it is dated to 2000 B,c. 

^ There are therefore no paiaUels to he found there of proven 4 

antiquity, and but for the fact that figures have been found a( Khafaie 
with applied incised eyes, which so fat had seemed to be unique m 
noithwcsi India, one could say that nothing from the Middle East 
could be used to support an early dating for the Indian terra-cottas. 

The sites themselves, as may be seen from the appended table, show a 


* THe»e Jie altnoat oeitatnl^ Ihc fitme iigureii a» ate priaent in the eeiat of Ams stut 
eWd as • etilhnitieU Demeter and Hetme* The coin* alto of Phibteiwa showine 
I^MCr and a btilJ. and « «l>' gwidca* (Cybete-Hariti) and * hull raiv be iiwtanced u 
«liowing 4 connEiioj) with iht hiill culL 
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striking uniformity in terra-cotta objects found, thb being borne out by 
their Style as well as their subject. _ * > l 

One of llie points of great importance relative to this inquiiy is the 
dating of the Bhir Mound . The upper levels cannot well date later than 
150 BjC.^ but there is little or no evidence to show that they do not date 
from the first Italf of the and <^tury B.C., as I believe they do. The 
archaic figure with applied incised eyes found at the Bhir Mound was 
4 ft, 6 ins. below surface. There is a similar figure From Sirkap, and 
these mother-goddess figures of crude style are found in the model 


HUK^nc SHamt, sjiuup 


shrines at 4 ft. 7 ins. and 6 ft. 7 ins. below surface at that site, indicating 
a dating for these figures starting from c. zoo b.c. as an estreme upper 
limit and continuing to the 1st century a.d. or possibly later. This well 
aerees with the dating of the archaic figures of the Charsadda sites. 

I suggest that this particular cult of tlie Mother-Goddess came into 
northwest India at tlie time of Antiodioa the Great of Syria about 
210-200 B.C. It is unlikely that the cult was entirely foreign to the 
inhabitants, but it took on at that time a Syro-Persian complexion, which 
Is oliervabie in the votive terra-cottas and subsequently in the Hcilen- 
ized mothcr-gpddesa with her cornucopia and mural ciuun. 'Fhis 
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fonn of worship was the dominant cult supported by all except die 
few who had the inclination to subscribe to the pure Buddhist tenets, and 
it is obrioi^ from the position of the votive shrines and the importance 
of ‘ Hariti' that the Buddhist priestliood was wise enough to pander to 
the popular taste. ^ 

u 1-^ lacking is escavation in Charsadda conducted 

m the light of modem knowledge. It is, however, pofsible that such 
r^arch imy he ui^ertakcn in the cold weather of 1936^ by Mdlle 
Gorbuu of BrusMis; who Im, drapite great difficultita, visited Sari 
Unen earned out trial investi^tions. She has come to the task 
deternun^ to prove that the archaic figures are of great antiquity, and 
am afraid that me same capacity for detentunatiun which ensured her 
feachmg San Dhen will produce willy-nilly such proof. While one 
nay regret it is to be hoped that her colleagues in Belgium wiU be 
sulfici^tly impre^d by her report to undertake systematic excavation 
bven if, by any chance references to the Sumerian, tlie Cycladic, and 
the Ukraiman cultures do emerge, these will not, I am convinced aflixt 
an accurate stratigraphical presenutbn, which wdl be invaluable. 

\A ^ made a ptima facie case for the Groat 

Mothcr*Go<We^ m her manifestation as the Persian Anaitis. as the 
prmcipal deity of Gandhara, and a late 3rd-century b.c. to a late tid- 
ccntuiy A.o.-dating to cover the whole of die terra-ootta objects now 
emerging from the ancient sites of that province. 
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The Lighter Side of Archaeology 

By E. Cecil Cuhwen 

ARCHAEOLOGY emphaticaily has its lighter side, though this is 
not always recognized by the lay public. The antiquary of the 
past was looked upon as a musty old boce—the reverse of enter¬ 
taining company, while the modem archaeologist is apt to be depicted 
in the humorous press as an immature individual or either sex, dulh 
myomc and dowdy. 

^ere is, howe\^er, quite a lot of humour in archaeology, both 
ancient and modem. Inientional humour is rare in ancient tim^, at 
least so far as evidence of it has survived. But what can one maJte, 
for instance, of the table of measures of capacity given in the ancient 
Irish laws ? After detailing these measures, and working up from the 
shell of a hen’s egg as the smallest to the ' olpatraic * * as the largest, the 
passage oontmucs: 

* Four and twenty derics sit down about it, and twelve laymen. 
They get an equal quantity of food, and double ale is allowed to the 
laymen, in order that the clerics may not be drunk, and that their 
canonical hours may not be set astray on them 
It almost looks as if the larg^ Irish measure of capacity was not the 
‘ olpatraic which contains two olfeine hut the layman who is equal to 
two clerira! 

But if intentional humour is rare, a quali^ of naivety, often 
amounting to humour of an. unintentional kind, is frequently found, 
especially in the old Welsh laws. Dealing, for instance, with fines to 
be inflicted for certain oflenoes, we read ; 

' Snacore pence Is due to the lord for ploughing up a road, 
but nothing is due for sowing it nor for harrowing it, since there 
is no penalty for improving it *.* 

Times have changed, and improvements of this kind are no longer 
welcomed by the Minister of Transport. Or look at this delightful 

f iassage, apropos of tlse rights of property and the shani^ of domestic 
umiturc between husband and : 


' Aneititt Lvtci oj lU. 335—7. 

* Anthitt LdtPi of iVates, 13, Xvit, 9 (Ditnciian Oxie). 

So 
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* The wife of a taecg can give away nothing but her head* 
gear ; and lend only her aieve, and tiiat aa far as her voice can be 
heard from the dmig-hill requesting its return 

Oh 1 for a breath of this fresh air in, Westnunster 1 An o^ciol test of the 
Icgallt}’ of such a loan would be worth seeing—^and hearing. Somehow 
one connects will) it the following : 

‘ Whoever shall sell a cat b to answer for her not going a 
caterwauling every moon 

Tliere is another class of enactment which^ is not in any sense 
unconscious humour^ and yet its very quaintness is refreshing.^ This is 
concerned widi rough anti ready methods of estimating quantities and 
defiiiing qualities) generally in connexion with fines or compensations 
due for damage. Among these we have the foUow'ing t 

* The worth of a cal, that is killed or stolen ; its head is to be 
put downwards on a clean, even floor, with its tail lifted upwards, 
and thus suspended, wliilst wheat is poured about it, until the tip 
of its tail be covered ; and that is to be its worth . . 

The compensation due to another class of plaintiff is a gold cup, 

’ . , , with a gold cover to it as bread as his face, and as thick 
as the nail of a ploughman who has been a ploughman for nine 
years 

For personal injury we have such compensations as tlie following: 

* Of the worth of hair pluckt from tlie roots ... a penny 
for every finger used in plucking it out, and twopence for the 
thumb, and twopence for the hair 

When, however, it was a case of a broken head it was a more serious 
affair with higher damages ; 

‘ Tlte cranium, fourpence ; for every^ broken bone, twenty 
l>encc, unless there be a dispute as to its aiminutivencss} and^ if 
there be a dispute as to its size let the medicincr take a brass basin, 
and let hiin place his elbow upon the ground, and his hand oyer 
the basin, and if its sound be heard, let four legal pence be paid, 
and if it not heard, nothing is due 
The significance of this last is explained by another passage which says : 

* Aiicitnt Latpt «f ii 95 fVenedirttin OxJc’, Hi 1, 39 )* 

* Ihid. T, 577 (DETntrtian 4)- 

^ Ibid, Ii 577 (DSxiiErtLan C-odc, 4), 

* Ibid, i, 255. 

^ ibid. E, 315 (Dimctian Cude, 1* xvii, B)* * ibid. 
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* Fourpcnce is to be paid to a person for every bone, taken 
from the upper part of the cranium, which shall sound on falling 
into a copier basin 

The responsibilities of the surgeon were clearly heavy, and out of all 
proportion to his fee, for 

* The following is to be paid to a wounded person for whom 
it is necessary to have medical aid . , ,: fourpcnce for a pan to 
prepare medicaments for him ; fourpcnce for the tallow; one 
penny for his light nightly ; one penny for ike food of the ni^mner 
daily ; and one penny for tlie food of the wounded daily 
(Italics mine!) 

But if any reader is tempted to think that all damages were assessed 
on such simple and homely principles, lei him try to work out the 
following; 

* The worth of a man's fore-tooth is twenty-four pence, with 
three augmentations ; and it is thus augmented : the hrst aug¬ 
mentation is eight pence ; the second augmentation is tenpence 
halfpenny and the third of a penny \ the third is fourtecnpencc 
balcony and Ac third of a nalf^tuiy and tlie ninth part of a 
ludfpennv; tvhich when all reckoned together is fifty-sia pence 
and a halfpenny and two parts of a halfpenny and the ninth part 
of a halfpenny ; and whoever vi'illeth to know the augmentation 
on the silver, it is necessary for him to augment in the first augment¬ 
ation as much as the third of tlte sum upon which the augmentations 
ocemr, and place that in one sum; aneJ the second augmentation is, 
taking the third of that sum and adding it to the whole sum ; and 
the third in like manner, taking as much as the third, as the previous 
reckoning on the worth of a peraon’s fore-tooth , , .V* 

We must confess to having forgotten about the tooth. 

* *■ 

-- ** *w 

Every archaeologist receives letters from people announcing some 
discover' they have made, or seeking an opinion on some finds. 
Generally these communications are sane ana helpful; occasionally 
they are neither. Here are some extracts from a letter received several 
yeans ago from an mtelligent and well-educated man (now deceased), 
retired and liv ing in the country. After submitting the inevitable 

• AiievtU Lawi <»/ i, goy (Dimetjim Code, ii, ivu. i6>. 

1,507 (Dlmctiiin Code, n, nvn. 15), 

” t, 505 (VenedotLm Code, m, xiin, a j). 
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natural Hint nodulca bearing purely fortuitous r^emblance to animal- 
bones, etc,, he says; 

‘ I taJee great interai in my KinrountUnga - * . -it. 

‘The Poor Law Instimcian « very French appearance. From Bossip, 
anti deduction I am nthw tncUned to tliink that the Institure was biwJt hy French 
nriaonets taken by the Britiah at the Battle of Agincourt, awi wlien stationed ^ G . , . 
In support of this there Is in front of the huildiog a Monkey Tree. U takes, I em told, 
at yean between each wt of brmchc*. There arc in this particular tree bum spasea. 

' What malt" the ndghlwjrhood more interesting is the tmtnlwr of sandhills. A 
fetic of the dav* of tlie Flood, when the comet hit the earth leaving a trail of wdcsnic sand 
in its wake, and drying up all the water, cauHjng the people of the emh to live in dafkntM 
for ■ long period from perpetual fog. When the mist settled down the fog obatunng the 

heat of tlw auti caused the Lee age. . , . , ■ i 

' I dug up Some time ago a large piece of iron stone, romui and about the size ajw 
ahape of s vruJl football. I broke it nneti and found imbedded in it the lo\^ jbw prob¬ 
ably of a f«- I icni it to the Bridsb Museitm and they said it was probably (sused by 
huge pressure from the earth ai a far distant date, mid that this district was undt^ined 
by a large area of sheeted ironstone, t thmh this must be rigiit as 1 can (mil water 
everywhere around me on digmng about two feel. 

' t hope I have not wearied you 

My reply might have been; ' No, Sir, you have not wearied 
me t you have cheered rne along the dull and dusty path .of serious 
archaeolog}’ \ „ ,, ,* 

Here is the latest pastime for archaeologists. You get the six-inch 
Ordnance sheets covering a hnuted area, and you proceed to cut with 
sharp scissors along certain boundaries. Each cutting drops out in one 
picoe, and, of course, presents a definite shape If you get a sufficient 
number of them to resemble the twelve signs of the Zodiac you deduce 
the former existence of some kind of Temple of the Stars in the centre 
of the district concerned. Something of this sort has recently b^n 
done with great success in tlic Glastonbuiy area,'* and tlie memod has 
the obvious advantage that the conclusions atoned arc difncult to 
disprove* The writer is thinking of adopting a similar line of approach 
in solving various archaeological problems, such as the location of the 
Golden Calf. 


The foEowing anecdotes arc true, and are not in any way embel¬ 
lished or exaggerated: i i i- . l 

A large car, complete with chautfeur, discharged two ladies at the 
foot of the hill on wnich Maiden Castle stands. They had come to 


-4 Guidf to ■Gtofpwftufy^# Siars^^ M+ Waikins* *935^ 
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view the recent excavations. Reading the notice about the Ancient 
Monuments Act and the guaidianship of the earthwork, one of the 
ladies was heard to exclaim: ‘ Ancient Monuments Comnussbn I Oh I 
I belong to that! What a pity I didn’t bring my ticket t . . , Oh, no! it's 
not that i it’s the Nationat Art Collections Fund that J belong to ! * 

• * mm ri! 

A little girl of three was looking over her father’s shoulder as he 
w-as perusing Fox’s Arcfiaealt^ of the Cambridge Region. Seemg a 
photograph of a complex array of iron objects dating from the Iron Age 
she exclaimed— What's that, daddy ? Is that an accident ? ’ 


Many yearn ago we had just dug a small trial'trench across an old 
tracbvay, and when it n-as filled in and turfed over it bore a considerable 
resemblance to a grave. Someone thought it appropriate to cha lk an 
®P'^pb 00 an old piece of iron, and on discussing what to put, the 
chauffeur said—‘ Why not put what wre saw written on the back of that 
this morning, sir : Excuse my dm \ Subsequently a little girl 
from a neighbouring cottage reported to her mother that someone had 
killed and buHcd Imnself there ( 


Some young military officers were being shown round excavations 
m a small Iron Age hill-fort, and it was explained to them that the fort 
had been a place of refuge into which the neighbounng villagers could 
betake themselves and their cattle in times of danger, 

‘ Well, that seems a silly tiling to do ! ’ exclaimed a budding 
strategist, ‘ Why did they bring all their cattle up on to the hilt-tons in 
full View of the enemy ? ‘ 

‘ Well, as tliCT had no guns in the Iron Age, that wouldn’t matter 
very much, would it ? 

* Oh-h-h I ? 1 ’ ('riic Dawn of a New Idea).’* 


mi e di^g at Hembury Miss Udrlcll was visited one day bv a 
voluble old lady and her icily superior daughter. The old lady was very 
cxcit^ for had she not that very morning been to see the excavations 
at bhaftesbury Abbey, where, abe announced, they were digging up 
bamts, and (turning to her daughter) were not these excavations exactly 
“ Cquidhutcd hy Mn A. C. Roper. ^ ' 
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the same ? ‘ Not at all \ said her daughter, with that oondeaceiision 
that comes from superior mtellect, as she eyed the Neolithic hut, * those 
were Roman Catholic ; this is Anglo-Saxon 

t: :: :: 

Miss Liddell's foreman. Young, was working at the bottom of 
one of the huge post-hol^ at Hembuiy, when he was hailed to the sur¬ 
face by a lieatdcd enthusiast, very ripe in years, who was anxious to be 
assured that * this was really Roman Young painstakingly explained 
that it was not, but that the four post-sockets exposed were in fact part 
of a still earlier gateway, whereon the old man called to Im wife who, 
heavily plumed and beaded, was plodding up the iiUj ; * Come and look 
at this, Maria ! They lay they found a four-post bed in this hole t' “ 

•“ 

■^1 .. 

A very stout party attacked Ilembury Fort from a singularly un¬ 
compromising angle at the south, and having scaled all the ditches and 
ramparts at their worst, and clambered over one transverse ditch and 
bank to achieve in triumph the summit of the central mound, exclaimed : 
‘ Now where is the fort ?' 


A char-a-banc load of sight-seers surged into Stonehenge, headed 
by an old dame who. obviou^y impressed, stood by with hands folded 
on ample black bombazine and sighed r ‘ My 1 isnr that a novelty! * 

## 

4-1 t* 

The writer was making a plan of the neolithic ditches at the 
Trundle, sounding the ground with a rammer to ascertain their limits, 
and marking their outlines with pegs.‘* Several visitors to the famous 
beauty-spot watched the proceedings, obviously puzzled, till at last one 
well-dressed elderly gentleman ventured a polite enquiry, to which 
I replied i 

‘ I am making a plan of the prehistoric entrenchment on this hill 

' Of course I Of course t ’ {Exit in haste, v.iih hit eye on the t&uiers 
of GrayUngwetl Asylum on the pimn belme), 

Cuniribitled by Mr Stuart Pigguti, with Mbs Liddeira ippivvaL 
“ Contributed by hltu D, Liddell, fjla, 

•• Contributed by Miu D. Liddrlj, F-BJl. 

** Contiibulcd by Miia D. Uddctl. f,3^. 

See ANTioutTY (1930}, tv, 30-1. 
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During the restoration of Stonehengie in roao, Mr R. S. Newall 
was standing on one of the lintel stones that had juai been replaced in 
its proper position, when an old lady asked him in all seriousnesa— 
* Young man, are you puttin’ this up agab ’avm’ 'ad it 'idden for the 
hair-raids ? ’—\e$, Madam ’ was the bevitable reply.** 


A reputed Roman road at Henley in West Sussex has recently been 
proved by excavation to medieval. A bdy livbg b the locality had 
occasion to bform her maid of this fact, only to liear-^' Well, mi^, it lias 
been a Roman road as long as ever f Ve known it! ' 


Lt,-CoL Hawley was digging a section of the ditch at Stonehenge, 
and the finds, layer by layer, liad gone into three trays labelled i, 2 and 3. 
As he bent down he felt a poke from behind. This he ignored, until 
another and more vigorous poke made liim turn round to find an old 
lady prodding him with her umbrella. With a beam of satisfaction— 
* I thbk I’ll We one of the tuppenny ones, please Sir she said.** 

■* ** 

■■ rv mw 

An Alli^or^ concerning the Developmmt of Iron Age Pottery in 
Southern Rntoa.—Tlic handsome foreigner, Mr Hallstatt, came to 
Bntain m his old age and married Mrs Deverel-Rimbury, who was 
raarac, fat and ugly. Shortly before the death of Mr Hallstatt Mm 
Deverel-Rimbury gave birth to a son, Mr Ar, who was a boorish vouth 
possessing traces of his father’s handsome features, but much of his 
mother's ejumsbess. In later life he grew more sober, discarded his 
mother's cheap ornaments, grew rather more polished, and chanced his 
name to Mr Aa. Fbally he married a pretty and artistic French girh 
Mile B, who had recently settled in the southwest j by her he had a 
son,^ Mr AB, who had much of his motlicr's good looks but not mucdi 
origbality. Mr AB^natried a Belgian girl, Mile C, who presented him 
with a son, I^r ABC, who resembled both his father and his mother 
FinaUy Mr Roman came along, strangled Mr .\BC, and set up a chain- 
store where he sold mass-produced wares, 


•• Codtrihute^l by Mr !l. S. NcwilJ, r,S,A. 

” Coatnbuicd by Mr Stuart P^tt and Mr R. S. XewiUJ, fa a. 
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The Use of Wood in Megalithic Structures 

by A. Vatson de Phadenne 

L ong ago one of our oldest French prehistoriiins, Gustave Chauvet, 
j called attention to the probable existence of a wooden framew'ork 
over the structuies beneath tumuH. At a Congress of the 
held at Nantes in 1875 be described the digging of seven 
tumuli at La Boixe (Charente) containing burials of the polished Stone 
Age. Two of them covered true dolmens ; others simple rectangular 
or circular cdlae enclosed within small dry-stone walla. 

Returning to the subject in Moidiaux . , . (1882-3, 539), he 
published under the title * Deux dalmem ett hois a Ptmquture ■ the 
results of the careful excavation of tw'o similar tumuli in the some 
region of Boixe, He concluded that inside those tumuli there had 
been burtal-ciuunbers covered with wooden roofs and Hat stones. His 
deduc^ns were made from (i) tire external form of undisturbed 
tumuli whh a depression in the middle; (2) the presence of side-passages 
which would have served no purpose iJf die burials had not been placed 
in a chamter of some height; (3) traces of dents visible on the broken 
bones, tndicatiiig a sudden collapse; (4) the appearance of the broken 
pottery: (3) the angle of Inclination towards the centre of the closing- 
stones, showing that they had leant towards the interior when the 
chamber !iad not yet fallen in. 

Tlie monuments in question, though not strictly megalithic 
snxictures, were associated with true dolmens, and. in a general manner 
the cists belong to the final phase of the civilization which created 
megaliths, and th^ arc derived from those structures. 

The obsemtions of Chauvet did not make much of a stir, and 
others which have been made in the nordlc regions of the dolmen- 
zone do not Mem to have been properly appreciated. But one should 
observe the importance that wood must have had in the structures of 
all historic and proto-historic periods in the great forest regions of 
Europe. Whilst in the Middle Ages in Italy and in Provence castel-^ 
iien\ eastetas or ctisieHeriu of stone were built, in the flatter parts of 
France, richer in line oaks, corresponding wooden tow ers were made on 
mottes or donjons. The W’alls of Celtic oppida in Burgundv, for 
example, were of stone intercalated with wooden b^ms. From remote 
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times down even to the ptcsenc day Scandinavia has ptoduccd wooden 
structures resting on lower courses of stone, sometimes reduced to a few 
big blocks forming pillars. When, further, one notes that all the normal 
Neolithic and Bronze Age houses of northwest Europe were of wood, one 
13 forced to take account of the probable presence of wood in certain 
instances as^ciated with stone structures of more importance, con¬ 
temporary with those houses. 

Let us examine, for instance, one of the most famous and imposing 
megalithic structures, that of Stonehenge, in Wiltshire. Admired, 
dcscHb^ and studied for centuries, it consists primarily of a great 
outer drde of dressed stom^ or pillars, tiielr tops united by horizontal 
9 ton^ like lintels ; it is, in short, a colonnade surmounted by an 
architrave. The interior is set with another circle of stones of different 
provenance and of lesser height, whose tops are not united of worked, 
^en ^mc3 a group of tall stones analogous to those of the outer circle, 
also joined at the top by lintels and arranged in horse-shoe plan, Tlie 
two uprights at the head of this horse-shoe are higher than the others, 
which themselves surpass in height those of the outer circle. Inside 
the horse-shoe is flat atone lying on the surface of the ground. 

Note the main frame-work of Stonehenge—outer circle and 
horse-shoe, both composed of uprights and lintels. A tvpc of structuio 
employed until quite reremly by die North American Indians provides 
a remarkable analogy, 'ITiere lias been described^’ under the name of 
earth'bdgc a large wooden building covered with branches and plastered 
together with earth. The whole aihdr consists of an outer circle of 
wooden posts joined togetiier at the top by transverse beams, and of a 
central polygon composed of four lo eight taller posts similarly united. 
1 he roof is a framework of big beams with the bark stripped off reciting 
on Uus double support. It is conical in sliapc, or ratiier diat of a 
truncated cone, for at the top is an opening to let the smoke escape 
and let the light in. 'Fhe hearth is placed in the centre and the beds are 
rotmd the (^ge between the p<Mts. A kind of porch constructed like the 
main building and enclosed with leather hangings forms the entrant. 

The similarity between the frame-work of Stonehenge, whidi 
can be reconstructed with certaiiity, and the design of an Omaha 
e^h-l^|e, is shown at once by pi,atb t. But, further, even 
the rclauve proportions are retained. The authors teU us that 
the Omaha nausc has a diameter of between and 5o feet; 

f , ' ^ *1^ Fnxtdt L* tlesdve, ' 'ilic Onutbn tribe * : Annul] Renort 

of the Bukiu of Anicncan £tUnuJugy, 1911, pp. 97-8, tod pii. 22-23, 
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^\NT 1 QUITY 

lialf as much ; the outer uprights are 
tS feet lugh. the mner ones lo feet, 

««ri «rde of Stonehenge has a diameter of about it> metres 

and the inner horseshoe is about half as mueh ; the outer 

which"’^^%^SettS^ thje Jnner ones 5 metres, except the rito lies 
r w 5 ' metres. Thus, atJowing one mettc as approxi^tclv 

Stonehenge are on the whole equivalent to 
those of a brg Omaha house muItiplieJ by - * ^ 

3^ curious coincidence*? Note fust of all that the 
nr ril environment where these structures are fotmd im 

or had until quite recently, dose cultural analogies with the European 
emnronmcnt at the end of the neolithic and beginning of 

arrowheads, mallei and grooved 
^ pottery, the bottle-shaped undercround 

are clotty parallel in both fegions!^ere 

are no a prton re^na agamst such a comparison 

M® ® f mpa^n reasonable ? The naW and purnose 

^ Stonehenp has been subject of prolonged controveray^^^buTS^ 
«rtam concfi^ions have teen reached. Nevertheless it seem provS 
tha^ m spite of tta orientation towards the point of sunrise at the summer 

^ observations at certain periods of the year, for^ere 

18 nothing exact and geometrically precise in its dimeriSn^ 

temple, or chamber of a palace. If it w as a sacred monument h mav 
have bren open or covered in. Evans and SchuchhaXtele 
comparison wjtii the drcle of shaft-graves at Mycenae * But this »'»© 
^closed with simple raised slabs Is a kmd of?™ i r 

m the midst of habitations, and does not rcsemflc the comnlcx^^ 
isolated structure which is Stonehenge, complex and 

has ^ and well documented article • 

^ put forward the suggestion that Stonehenge was a place of muhinlV 
bunak, for its plan approaches that of certain tumuJar £urial-chamhi£J^ 
* 4 nd in reply to the objection that Uierc b too Sa d“ffe eJwe to tW 
rrapcrtive dimensions Ncwall adds :* ' InteriSiaie tortmi 


^ Sec ASTiQitmr, 1936, 411. 

* AKTTQtmT. 1959, III, 75-ga, 


'* !□«. Cit„ pp. 8^ 
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wooden structure has been found in a long barrow in Wor Barrow, and 
Bleasdale seems to be a wooden circle fTriraj. Lanes, md Chesfdre 
Antiq. Soc,, xvm). Woodhenge ... is undoubtedly similar to Stone¬ 
henge and may have had eight trisulonSf if such a word can be allowed 
The author stopped short there and did not consider the possihility of 
these monuments having been covered. However, if one admits the 
comparison he establishes, it w'ould be rather surprising to find tumular 
buiial-chambers corresponding to open above-ground structures but 
reproducing their plan only. On the other hand, if one were to recon¬ 
struct in imagination such monuments as Stonehenge and Woodhenge, 
giving them a Conical turf-covered roof like that of the earth-lodges, 
one would see tliat tlteir external appearance would be almost identical, 
outside as well as inside, with that of a harrow, the mound coverii^ a 
burial-chamber. 

^ One may note also the analogy—taking into account the dlmate 
which is responsible for the di£^rcncc of material—between Stonehenge 
and Woodhenge thus restored and the North African monuments of the 
M^dracen type, which are wholly composed of stone (fig. land plate iv). 

If the sepulchral hypothesis is rejected and that of a sacred meeting- 
place substituted, it should be noted that none of the dilSerent examples 
of sacred places in the open air knotvn by ethnography and ardiaeofogy 
recall this architectural complexity. If it is a question of a temple 
designed to give shelter for sacred objects and priests, h is necessary 
that it should have been covered. Moreover (he English climate at 
that date was cv'cn rainier than today, and the site itself, open to the 
winds, would seem very unsuitable for the ^tahlishment of an un¬ 
sheltered sacred pbee, a rooBess temple. If covered, however, the 
whole thing appears reasonable, and in conformity with the common 
idea of a temple with its scries of enclosures and its general resemblance 
to an inhabited building. 

'Fhe colonnade with architrave which forms the facade of the 
monument is a very characteristic architectural feature, and one which 
seems hardly intended merely to delimit an open space. The junction 
of the stones has been effected by mortise and tenon and these are 
features associated wnth the technique eff woodwork ; it seems to 
indicate that the ntakcis tvere more carpenters titan masons, which is a 
good reason for supposing that they might have thought of a wooden 
roof, Finally, on the Imtei-sione joining the two highest uprights of the 
horseshoe, two unexplained mortises have been ob^rved ; they could 
be easily explained as supports for the roof-beams. If such mortises 
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do not occur on the other trilithonst one might suppose that it was due 
to the particular situation of the former, which is not on the same level 
and situated tn the vicinity of the central opening. It would need 
special pohts d'appui, whereas on the others, which are all of the same 
Eevel, One could ultimately place horizontal sleepers to support the 

Would the imposition of a roof over Stonehenge appear to be 
techDicaily impossible ? It must have seemed so in the eyes of certain 
persons, for^ Pesgusson rejected the idea on n prrori grounds without 
even discussing it. In actual fact^ tlie space between the two successive 
ctrdes of supporting-stones being about 7.5 metres, if one assumes an 
indi^iion of 30 to 40 per cent, tor the roof, which appears to be that 
of the earth-lodge figured by A, C. Fletcher, the beams sliould be 
betwpm 8 and g metres long, which is by no means prohibitive for 
people who raised stones of a weight of 40 tons, and placed on iliem 
hnicNtones weighing 7 tons. One could still find such beams in the 
fine forests of England without the slightest difficulty. I’lie covering of 
the whole roof with turf was ^uite possible in view of the existing 
chnt^, Morrover a similar procedure is sti 11 adopted in Scand inavia .* 
Thus a sen^ of facts combine to show that the monument of Stone- 
whetlicr it^was a tomb, a temple or 3 dwelling-place, must have 
bem constructed in a manner comparable with the great wooden houses 
which were used by certain North American tribes. There seems 10 be 
no senoi^ oWeetion to this hypothesis. 

^ regards other mcgalithic structures, especially the great triliihons 
record^ at places in the East, which resemble huge doonva>'s. 
It would be desirable to conduct investigations, comparative, excava- 
tional, and technical, to see whether these monuments were not mcrelv 
the relics of larger structures whose other elements, composed of wood 
have disappeared, * 

/bchaeology like palaeontology, should be mindful of perishable 
matenals, 


* Abo in the HebriUea. O.G.3.C. 
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Notes and News 

TRlBULVM-FhUiT FROM SUSSEX 

A flint, picked up on the site of the Roman Villa at Polinf, near 
Liitlehampton, Sussex, lias been submitted to me by Mr £. W. Hulme, 
because it exhibits a certain degree of polish recalling that on sickle- 
flints (sec ANTiQDiTV, 1930, IV, 179 ff). It is here described by per¬ 
mission of the finder, £. J. F, Hearn e. 

The flint is a piece of a flake of honey-coloured chert, 2.1 inx long, 
0.8 in. wide, 0.4 m. thick, wifli parallel sides and triangular section. 
For purposes of description it exhibits— 

tu'o ends: proximal and distal, each paiS8<^ing a facet; 
tlirec surfaces 1 one bulbar (though tne bulb has gone), and 
two dorsal; 

two edges ; a sha^ and a blunt; 
a dorsal ridge, which b nearer the blunt edge, 

A certain amount of diffuse gloss or lustre is evident over almost the 
whole of tlic flint, but attains its maximum intensity at the distal end. 
At this end the blunt edge has been worn down so as to be smooth, 
rounded and glossy, and the same feature, but in very alight de^ee, 
can be traced round the edges bordering the distal facet. Tlte distal 
end of the sharp edge shows nothing but slight splintering. 

The most striking feature of this flint is the pronounced attrition of 
the distal end of the blunt edge, which we have just described ; this 
puts it in a class apart altogether from the sickle-flints which may 
possess comparable gloss. The attrition and the gloss arc diflerent 
degrees of the same phenomcooT). which, so far as we know, is produced 
by friction against silica or agabst some substaitce containing silica. 
Such substances include sandstone, sand, soil with flints in it, wood, 
straw and grass, In tlte case of sickle-flints the gloss is produced by 
prolonged frictiun against straw, but this latter is of too yielding a 
nature to produce attrition of the flint such as we have in the present 
case. 

The writer feels that the key to the solution of the problem is to be 
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fotind by supposing tlutt this flint belonged to a. itilntlum, or threshing-^ 
sledge, such as was used anciently by the Romans, and in modem times 
in the Near East, Mr Crawford recently studied modem examples 
of this implement in Cyprus (Antiquity, 1935, is, 135-9), kindly 
ipve the writer a specimen of one of tlie flint teeth with which the under¬ 
side of sledge is armed. When the Poling flint is compared with 
this, it is seen to be identical with it in all essential features, and it 



Ull tMlVVLOM-¥\.tKT FBOH SITl DT IUM(AX VILLA, SUSSEX 

IftAERN rXIACTUTJr'FUKT FHOlt CYFIttK 

!>* Mmm itttHtoa; tfat knilhirEKi fbw 


answers to the general description given by Dr Grahame Clark on 
P* 335 Crawford’s note. 

ff the writer is oomect in hia diagnoab of this flint—and the con¬ 
clusion seems to him inevimhic—special interest attaches to the fact 
that it was found on the site of a Roman Villa. As to whether such a 
method of tlireshing was used in pre-Roman times in Britain we have 
as yet no knowledge, for it appears that thb is the first example of a 
friifru/um-flint to be reported from Britain, 

For the nature of the iribulum and its method of use the reader is 
referred to Mr Crawford’s note, died above. E, Cecil Curwen, 
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A FLANGED AXE FROM GREECE (plate i) 

The hranzc axe in the Mctropofitan Mtiseum of Art. New York, 
that I ani allowed to ilJustraie here (plate j) through the kindness of 
Miss Richter^ Keeper of the Classical Department, is notable both for 
its form and for its alleged provenance, In shape it generalty resembles 
the characterisuc North Italian Ranged axes or Montelius^ period i of 
the Bronxe Age, But Instead of Ure open * nick' in the butt that 
characterises ^1 axe-heads of the Italian family from die early flanged 
Me to the late winged pabtave, it lias a circular liole, apparently cast, 
in the butt end. Moreover^ the object is said to have been found in 
Greece. The Museum records show that it was actually purchased 
from a dealer in Athens in t^ao. Statements from such a source are 
admittedly unsatisfactory but there is no particular reason for doubting 
the dealer’s word in this case. 

Axe-heads with low flanges, hammered up, liave been found at 
Thcrmi in. Lesbos and In Anatolia, but specimens iivith cast flanges 
have not hitherto been recorded from the Aegean area. Generally 
indeed on the Greek Mainland and adjacent Esl^ds the sliaft was put 
through the axe-head in the Asiatie-Minoan maimer and * celts ’ were 
only used as chisels (Mycenae, Sesklo, Levka^, but a flat axe with a very 
smul peg-hole near the butt is known from Kythnos (there are paralleb 
in Cyprus and elsewhere). The large circular hole in the butt of the 
Metropolitan Museum's specimen is, however, more reminiscent of the 

* notch ' in the butt of Italian axe-hcada. TTie comers of the notch 
are normally intumed so that the open space in the butt between tliem 
is rather more than a semicircle. Still a completely close circle, such as 
is here illustrated, is not achieved on any Italian hronze axe known to 
me. On the other hand a small stone axe-head from grave z in the 

* Copper Age * cemetery of Rinaidont near Viterbo {Bull. Pttl. 39, 
pi. XIV, 6) may be a relevant analogy. The axe is 13.5 cm. long and the 
splayed blade proves that it is a copy of a metal axe. Right at the butt 
the body is pierced transversely with a circular hole, 7,5 mm. In 
diameter, and so, in proportion to the total size, more comparable to tl>e 
hole under dbeussion here than the small peg-holes. 

1 o this extent the allegedly Greek axe lias distinct Italian afSnitics, 
but no exact parallels. On the other hand relations between Mycenaean 
Greece and Italy with its Alpine hinterland in tlie early Metal Age are 
indicated by (he amber heads from tlte Shaft Graves at Mycenae and 
other tombs, the halberd from Shaft Grave vi (a local product of course) 
and a chisel from Shaft Grave iv w ith a row of small gold nails to 
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decorate its wooden handle (just as on a narrow' flanged axe from an 
Early Bronze Age grave at Stratilingcn near Bern (Aberg, Branseitliche 
titid FrUheisettgeitlicfie Chromtlogie, m, pp. 139 ff, and Karo, Schiuht- 
graber, p. 103). Italian Influences may be presumed to have tx:en 
stronger in West Greece and might there have inspired the production 
of a nanged axe using the Itaiian^Alpine device for steadying the butt, 
but parallel to, rather than derived from, the mature Bronze Age types 
of ilie Peninsula, (A rudimentary notch is observable on stone amt fiat 
copper axes from the Mondsee and early liammer-flanged copper axes 
from upper Italy—cf, Pittloni, * Italische Kerbc MAGiV,, 1931* 
UU, and Aberg, op, cit,^ fig, 178), 

Thus, while no bronxe industry likely to produce an axe like cure 
is known as yet in Greece, the little comparative evidence available is 
not incom^tihle with the dealer's statement. It mi^t at least en¬ 
courage further researches in West Greece where early ' Pcschiera * 
fibulae are relatively so common, but comparatively few axes of any sort 
are known, V. G. CHariE. 

MEGALITH IC REMAINS, SOUTH UIST 

I. On the northern slope of a low liill or common, called Leaval, 
m Kilbride, at the southw'est comer of die island of South Ubt, is a 
dolmen, 1^ than half way up, almost opposite the north-western end 
of Iy)ch Aisavat, and clearly visible from the road, Leavai common 
IS separated by a strip of fields from the high road which rutis from 
Polochar inn northward through the island. 

In its present condition the dolmen consists of four uprights, one 
of which is rectangular in shape, while the otlicr three arc approximately 
tnangular. The uprights are apparently complete and enclose a 
(|uadniatcra] space, some 3 ft, 3 ins, lung east to west, and about 3 ft, 
9 ins. broad. The western, or rectangular, stone measures 4 ft, in 
height above ground and is about 3 ft. 1 In. wide. Immediately 
opposite IS a triangular stone 4 ft, 9 ina. high and 3 ft. 2 bs, wide at 
me base. One of the other two, the top of which is not shown in the 
diagram, is pmewhat shorter than the others. The upriglits all stand 
in grod position, rougldy vertical, and are firmly embedded in the soil. 

The entrance—on the left of the diagram—faces due south. It 
has a threshold stone Hush with the fioor and the Ijordera of the adjacent 
stones are parallel and nearly vertical. TIic other spaces are much 
narrower and more^uregukr, and in the lower pan of one of them a few 
small stones are built in to fill up Uie gap, suggesting that originally all 
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the spaces between the uprights, except perhaps the entrance, were 
occupied by dry walling. 

Surrounding the dolmen ate the remains of a raised platform of 
earth, approximately circular in outline. The periphery of the Jplat- 
form is outlined throughout by small stones, which lie almost in contact 
with each other, except for one or two gaps on the southern side. The 
platform is raised above the ground level only in the north, that is, 
down the slope of the hill. Thts enclosure has a'diameter of about 67 ft. 


C 
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The dolmen ts not placed^ centrally within it, hut much nearer the 
southern or southeastern circunifercnce. Traces of another cirde, not 
so well preserved, but quite distinct thmu^ most of its extent, appear 
within the lar;|er enclosure. The second circle also surrounds the 
dolmen eccentncally.. Thus, at the south-eastern rim of the platform, 
the dolmen and its two enclosing rings arc all very close togetlter. On 
the opposite side the smaller circle ts about 15 ft, distant from the 
dolmen and the larger circle about ^6 ft. All the measurements are 
approximate. Few stones now remam in the outline of the innermost 
circle ; two lung ones which are achacent and prone, and two or three 
additional small ones. Some small stones, pamy hurkd in earth, are 
disposed irregularly around the base of the dolmen, It would seem 
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that the platform represents the base of a round cairn or barrow, wliich 
originally covered over the dolmen and its contents. If this suppositiim 
is correct the inner dncle within the substance of the caim has parallels 
elsewhere, e.g,., in the homed round cairns of Ormiegill and Garrywhin 
in Caithness, 

The neighliourhood of the dolmen is known locally as * the Graves 
and the dolmen itself as the Witch's Grave, The Gaelic name for the 
dolmen, however, is la^c-na-bam-b!midseach. Leac means a slab, 
flat rock or table-stone, Tims, leac-Iighc is a recumbent grave-stone, 
Leac-na-ban8>bhuidscach would mean ‘ the table-^tonc ’ or 

* grave-stone \ a name that appears to recall memories of a time when a 
capstone was present. 

z. Nearer tlie top of Lea\‘a! are two prostrate long stones lying a 
few feet apart. Chie of these is about n ft. 8 ins, long; the other 
t2 ft. 6 ins. The two are very similar in general appearance and have 
obviously been roughly w’orked. They arc square in section at one 
end, but taper on two opposite sides towards the other. Tliesc stones 
are apparently fallen menhirs . They are now in grave danger of lieing 
broken up, as the base of one has recently been drilled in order to 
break off a squared section for building purposes. Fortunately, the 
stone appears to have fractured during the process and tlic attempt 
was abandoned. lj>calJy the stones are known as ‘ limpet hammers *. 
1 could obtaiji no iiiformation ^ to the orig^in of this nor of any 

kgrad associated with it. Possibly it is not of very ancient origin and 
derives from a humorous reference to their chbel-like appearance, 

3* Not far from the fallen monoliths is a very curious structure 
that at fljTSt^sight resembles a targe capstone perched on very low 
uprights. The stone is somewhat boat-sWped and about iz ft. 6 ins. 
long and 5 ft. broad tn the centre. Its flat top is 32 ins, from the 
groimd. The long axis lies ea.^t and west. Owing to tlic curvature 
of Its ^der surface the space between the latter ana the ground varies 
from 8 to t8 ms. The stone must weigh at least 3 tons. It rests 
purely on a slight cairn, or bed of earth and small stones piled beneath 
Its centre, and does not rock. 

These structures all appear to be examples of the local Archaean 
gneiss. Apparently they have not hitherto been recorded, 1 came 
across th^ auitc by accident on the ai July 1936, They are not 
mentioned in the Report on the Outer Hebrides of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Histoncal Monuments of Scotland (1028) ♦ thev 
are not marked on the Ordnance Survey map of Lochboisdaie and 
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Eriskay (one inch to one mile) i nor is there any mention in the volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Sootiand to which 
1 have had access. The discovery of the dolmen appears to be important 
as dolmens in Scotland are very rare. Daniel Wu^n (TAe Archaeology 



Dolmen ^rom tlie East. 


aitd Prehistoric Annals of Scotland^ 1^51), mentions the following; 
(]) a trilithon In Stirlingshire ; (2) several in Orkn^, e,g,^ the stones 
of Vea, a group at Vcstr^ld; and one in the ring 01 Stennis ; h) two 
in the Isle of Arran; {4) one in Forfanhtre j (5) several in Argyilshijne— 
near Dunoon, in Cantyre, at Ardchattan, and at Achnacree^g; and 
(6) liiat at Eonninflon Mains. Mid-Lothian, known, like the South 
Uist example, as '^e Witch’s Stone. A. RvcGoGunn. 
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THE CHILTERN WT[rTE CROSSES (plate ii. p. 104) 

It may be worth inquiring whether any evidence exists of the age 
of these two turf pittings, whidt have attracted less discussion than the 
more spirited white horses and giants of Uffington, Cerne Abbas, etc. 
The Victoria History of Buckingham (1, pp. 189-90) offers no 

pre-i8^ century evidence of the age of either Cross, and the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments {Bucksifghamshire i, p. xxii and 
u, p. 8), while conjecturing that they may be late Celtic, confesses that 
nothing definite ia Imown of their origin. 

As will Ik seen from the air-photograph (plate ii) the Whiteleaf 
Hill figure is in the shape of a Greek cross and is perched rather oddly 
on a l^e triangular ' base \ The cross is about So ft. overall in each 
direction and the width of each arm is about ao ft, Tlie turf cutting on 
Bledlow' Hill, the next promontory of the Chiltcms beyond the Wyoom lK 
Risborough gap, is closely similar, except that it has no ' base . It b 
75 ft. aposs with arms 15 ft. wide. 

It is just TOssible that Bledlow Cross is mentioned in a document 
of 1350. In the Calendar of Patent Rolls there is an entry, dated 18 
September in that year, recording an appointment to take and bring 
before the bailiSj of Edward, Prince of Wales, numerous persons 
indicted of ‘ felonies done together within the liberties of the honors' 
of the prince * of Walynford and St. ValeryAmong these ilJ- 
doers is ‘ Henry atte Crouche of Bledelowe . ' At the Cross of 
Bledlow ’ b interpreted by Frofessots Mawer and Stenton {Plme- 
Nam& of Buefar^httr^ire, p. 168), as a place-name, Bledbw' Cross, 
and, if thb b correct, it b plausible to infer a reference to the hill-figure. 
Mr O. G. S. Craw'ford has suggested, however, that ’ atte Crouse ’ 
should be read as equivalent to a surname, the phrase being interpreted 
as ^ Henry Attcross, of Bledlow and, in the light of the froquent 
occiuTcnce of ' atte Crouche', ‘atte Cros *,' atte Bury’, etc., as surnames 
in the fourteenth century, tlib view appears almost certainly correct. 

If ^b be so, die earliest reference which appears to cxbt to cither 
cross is in a work by Francis Wbe, Raddiffc Librarian, entitled ‘ Further 
Observ'ations upon the White Horse and other Antiquities in Berkshire 
(pp* 5^)' dated 1742. The following is an extract from thb account 
(p.- 34)' which b die main source of the information given in vtil, z of 
Lips^mb's History of Buckinghmn, 1847 :— 

' Whiteleaf Cress in Buckinghamshire, so called from the 
hamlet of Whiteleaf in the parish of Monks-Rbborough, b an 
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antiquity of t)io same kind with the White Horse ; bcin? formed 
after the same manner, on the side of an high and steep dialky hill 
facing the ^uth West, 'fhe perpendicular tine of the Cross is 
near too feet in length, and a^ut 50 in breadth at the bottom, 
but decreasing upwards till it scarce exceeds ao at top. The 
transverse line is about 70 feet in lengtli, and 12 in breadth and the 
Trench cut into the chalk is about two or three feet deep. It is 
formed besidts upon a large Basts, whose hei^t seems to be 
almost equal to the perpendicular line . . . 'Fhe common people 
have learned to call tliis base The Globe, but 1 think Improperly, 
its form approaching nearer to that of a triangle , . , ^ 

* Though the Cross is in no more danger of being totdly 
obliterated, than the Horse, yet the like custom prevails of Scouring 
it up with a Festival ; but this has of late years observed no regular 
revolution. 'Fhe common people still preserve some imperfect 
traditions concerning contributions raised upon this occasion, 
and even from some of the Colleges m Oxford. But if any estates 
have been formerly charged with the expence, time has long since 
made void the obligation : and the scouring is performed at the 
expence of the neighbourhood, but never without a merry making 

Lipscomb adds that in 1826 the cross was repaired and re-marked 
hfV the Earl of Buckinghamshire ; and on his heirs the duty of cleaning 
it stilt rests in virtue of an Enclosure Act of George iv. ^ It was pre¬ 
sumably then that the cross assumed its modem form, which, it wilt be 
noticed, differs widely from that described by Wise. Thus the shaft, 
which was sharply tapering, has been given para!let sides ; the arms 
have lengtlietied from 70 ft. overall to m ft. and widened from 
12 ft. to 20 ft., the width of the modem shaft. The base also, which 
approached ‘ nearer to a triangle llian to a * globe *, has been tmde 
into a atrict triangle and, if any reliance at all can be placed on Wise's 
illustrator, oonsidcrahly enlarged lateralEjr*. It may be noted that 
Lipscomb in the course of a circumstantial description of the con¬ 
struction of Bledlow Cross (toe. cit. p. iioh which w^ then much 
overgrown, gives dimensions of jo ft. overall in both directions with 
anm <j ft. wide ; in 1847, therefore, it was less titan half its present 
sise. This is a warning that the present plans of the crosses are little 
evidence of their origioM plans. 

In this connexion it mav be menrioned that it has been conjectured 
(e.^., V.C.H, Bucks. 1, 189)'that the two crosses were originally phallic 
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symbols, the amis bein^ suhscqi^nt additions desired to remove tlieir 
magic efficacy. FolWmg this line of thought, a reference to Whitclcaf 
Cioss has been seen in a charter of a.d. qoj (Birch, Cartuhnum 
Saxoniam, 603) regarding the grant of land ' aet thaem easteran hrisan 
byrge j at RLsborough. Among the lioundary marks k WeJand's 
stocc ^ ix. pole, tree-trunk, and this it lias been tliought means the 
Cro^ (cf. H. J. Massingbam, Through the WHderness, p. aoi ff. quoting 
Professor F. G* F^rson^i withi whom itit theory origiiuitodlp JR^crcncc 
to the charter, however, shows that the * stocc ' is reached by going 
along 3 ‘ stractwhich means a Homan, or at least a paved, mad and 
no such can have passed under Whitclcaf Hill. 

It might be suggested that die ‘ Globe \ the name which Wise 
tells us the common people applied to the base of the Cross in 174? 
threw some light on origins. It seems probable however that this 
name arose from mere fancy, die v'aguely rounded base, surmounted 
bv the CTXJss, suggesting the royal orb. In the 17th, and largely in the 
iSth, centunes this element in the regalia was known as the globe 
(N.E.D, ioc.). One can imagine such a trope adorning a coronation 
sermon in the parish church. It is difficult not to doubt tliat the base 
IS of simkr natural origin to that of the triangular bare patch on the 
slope of tlie Chtkerns known as the Watibgton White Mark, 

The only further evidence available, so far as is knoum to me, is 
that detived from plaoe-narnes. In the charter quoted above the 
reference to ‘ thaem casteran hriaan by rge ' is interpreted by Professors 
fckw’all, Mawer and Stenton as " the eastern brushwood-covered hill' 
from Anglo-Saxon ‘ hris brushwood (Piace-Namei of Bucks., p. 170! 
Tins then was the i^c of Whitclcaf Hill in 903, In ii?4i Whitefeaf 
v^gc appem VVJitt Light and in 1766 the Cross appears as Whit- 
clif^ Cross m 1. jeffetys’ map of Bucks. Commenting on these forms 
Tu ^wer and Renton say ‘ The modem form is corrupt, 

1 tic hill and cross must have been named from the white chalk hill in 

^ Wliitcliff (Gloucestersliire) w'hidi U 

Whyueylt in J540 . 

t it is difficult to infer any considerable antiquity 

for Whiteleaf Cross, h was indeed already regarded as an antiquity 
by ^isc m i742-'be thought it commemorated a Saxon victory over 
tlic Danes—but ingenious gentlemen of tliat time were easily satLsfied 
and the pedantry were eomploisant to their desire for traditions of 

great age. In itself Wise^s statement hardly puts the Cross back before 
i yOO* 
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The place-name evidence gives further ground for caution- TTie 
toth century charter reference to the hill makes no use of so convenient 
a descriptive feature as a cross. The present name in its true form of 
Whitediff ignores the cross and sehies on the steep area of uncovered 
chalk wliich is now the' l>ase ' of the cross. 


If the claim to antiquity of Whitcleaf Cross suggests doubts* that 
of Blcdlow Cross provokes a more active scepticism. For Wise does not 
mcrelv ignore that hill figure ; he seems to imply that in 1742 it did 
not exist * There is a village about a mite or two from it , he says 
when speaking of Whitcleaf Cross (Ftirther Observations, p. 40), wluch 
seems to point out the very spot on which the hattcl was fought i 
Bledclawe or Bledlow for that is the name of it, implying the Bloudy 
HillThis implication is further enforced by the following extract 
from a letter addressed by J. Collins from New-port Pagnell m Stukeiey 
in ,757 and Correspondence of Wilham Stukeiey, cd* 15B3 

II, jo). I am indebted for this reference to Mr Stuart Piggott, who has 
also verv kindly made extracts from Wise's not easily accessible work 
‘, tlicre w a Danish camp at Bledlow, near Prince s Bisborowand 
about t\vo miles of that place i on the side of a chsilky hilfp called 
White Leafc, is a large white cross, cut in the side of the hill, which may 
be seen as far as Oxford, ao miles distance. This cross is thought to \x 
in memory of a victory obtained over the pagan Danes, by king .Alfred . 

The first notice of a cross at Bledlow seems to be m a paragraph 
in the Gentieman^s Mogaadne for 1827 (xcvii, part 2, p. 79). wliere a 
dcscriplion i5» given so sitmlat to pniued by Lf^pscomb as ni»$ own 
in 1847 that it may welt be the source of the latier. The ^nciusion 
tliat the Cross was made between 17 S 7 1827 can thus be avoided 

only by assuming that it was so overgrown on the former <mte as to be 
then unknown and that it was found and cleaned at some time prior to 
1827, bv which date it had again become partially overgro^. 

On the data available, therefore, we can hardly exclude the pos¬ 
sibility that Whiieleaf Cross may be relatively modem, perhaps 17th 
century, and we must believe that Bledlow Cross was made m the later 
i8th century. Whiteleaf would have been formed by extendmg the 
central waterway of ilie old uncovered chalk area m make a tapenng 
sliaft and adding small arms ; its present form as a Greek crora and 
broad, triancular sliapc of the ' base ^ would he due to the repair 011820. 
Bledlow would have Ken cut as a small enpy Whiteleaf, witiiout a 
* base *, and enlarged to its present respectable dimensions after 1847. 
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That these suppositions would not be without analogy appeals 
from the evidence of Wise himself. Speaking of the White Horse at 
Westbury, Wilts.^ where also the people had * instituted' a revel or 
festival he says that it Itad ^ been wrought within the memory of 
persona now living, or but very lately dead ' (FurtfierObservaiiom, p. 4$). 
A more circumstantial story exists of the making of the turf cutting 
on the ramparts of Wandlebury Camp on the Gognutgog iiills, Mr 
C. W. Phillips has very kindly called my attention to a passage in 
John Layer's manuscript work on Cambridgeshire, written c. 1A40, as 
follows; — •* I could never learn how these hills came to be called 
Gogmagog hills, unless it were from a high and mighty portraiture of a 
giant wch the schollars of Cambridge cut upon the Turf or superheies 
of the earth within the said trench, and not unlikely might call it 
Gogmagog, which I have seen but Is now of late disconttnued \ (Camb. 
Antiq. Soc. Octavo Publications, i ^35, Lin, 110). The ‘ discontinuance * 
was of the giant; the meaning, for which 17th century parallels cao be 
quoted, being that the figure was no longer kept up and had become 
ovcrgroivn. Evidently it was cleaned again, since we hear of it in the 
early iSih century, after which it seems to have been swallowed up, with 
so much of Wandlebury Camp, in the construction of Lord Godoiphin's 
gardens. 

In the light of this undergraduate frolic we may consider again the 
vague testimony of Wise’s informants about the scouring at popular 
merry-makings of VMuteleaf Cross. If is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that, within then living memory, the brighter youth of the two 
Risbotoughs had borne their share in shaping tlic monument as it 
existed in 1742. 

Pleasured plans of the Whiteleaf and Blodlow Crosses will be 
found on plate vtii of Sir Flinders Petrie's HillFigttrei0/England{Rayal 
Anthropological Institute, T9a6). W. Lettosay Scott, 

THE CALLEVA OF EPPiLLUS 

Certain coins of the Belgic prince EppilJus, son of Commius, 

the sipiaturc CnUe^ which has generally been taken to indicate that 
his capital was Calleva. The distribution of hb coins, however, 
indiot^ that he ruled in Kent, so that, as Mr G. C. Brooke has said,* 
hb capita] can hardly have been Calleva Atrebatum, which is Silchester 
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in north Hampshire. Rilchcster is believed to have been founded as 
the capital of fus father* Co mmi us, whereas the Betgic king of Kent ts 
tihely to have had as his capital the hill-fort of BIgbury, near Canterbury, 
which is now generally regarded as the scene of Caesar's first attack on a 
fortified position in Britain,* Both Silchester and Bigbury are situated 
on Tertiary soils which are likely to have been well wooded in a state of 
nature, and are still so to a lati;e extent; moreover Caesar describes 
Bigbury as being hidden in the woods, as it is today. The name 
Calieva is said by Professor Ekwall to he related to tbe^Welsh eelll, a 
wood,* and the faa that Silchester was known as Calieva of the 
Atrebates suggests that tliere may have been at least one other Calieva in 
the territory of some other tribe. Putting together these facts and infer¬ 
ences it seems reasonable to suppose that Bigbury may have been called 
Calieva Cantiacorum, or some such name, and that it was to this site 
that the signature CaiU on the coins of Eppilfus referred. Canterbury, 
the successor of Bigbury as the ‘ capital ' of Kent, was known as 
DurtJvertium Cantiaconim, or the * fortress by the alder-swamp of the 
Kent-mcn a name which looks like a pointed contrast with Bigbury', 
the * woodland stronghold of the Kent-men *, E. CfiCiL Cun wen. 

CAIVIBAY BEADS 

Mr H, S. W. Edwakdes writes ;—Your article in the Replember 
number on Cambay and the head trade makes no referenw to the 
flourishing bead industry at Bida, the capital of Nupc in Nigeria. I 
was District Officer at Bida for some years between 1905-1911 and saw 
the method of working, Beadmaking, gl^workmg and brass ware 
had been important industries for generations, and the product was 
distributed widely by traders. The coniclians and agates were brought 
down from somewhere north of Bomu by caravans. In the workshops 
at Bida they were ground dowm on large flat stone slabs brought from 
the Jebba district. A man sat on the ground before oive of these slabs, 
which was kept wet, and rubbed the cornelian l^ckwards and fortvards 
in the arc natural to the position. The drilling of the hole in the 
finished bead took a man a day, and was done with a small drill tapped 
with a light hammer. __ 

V, 9. See R G. Collitigwowl md J. N. L. Mynea, Rtmim Brium and thr 
English SeltliMrnti (1936), + 4 “ 5 * 

• O:^otd Ftoff-AW« (1936), Su.cHtSTKR. 

* Ibid., i.v. CasterIsUSV, 
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The 0 ni$hcdi beads, in shape and material, were Indistinguishable 
from those of early Eg>T>tian make in the British Mtiieum. The 

f irice of a necklace of tliesc beads In Bida market tvas from two to 
CHIT poimds. FrolHtnius in hb Voice of Ajiicat page 444, refers to 
Uie Bida bead-working, lie states that ilic imported taw matenaJ oon* 
sisted largely of ancient beads from the Sahara, 1 cannot confirm or 
deny this. 

11 have some old and rough beads from Nigeria, much like those 
you illustiate, but none of the fine Bida work In red cornelian. 

‘1 suggest that, though evidently beads have been imported from 
India in t^uantitics and fora long time, there is no doubt that the making 
of cornelian beads is a native African Industry of great 3iiti{|uity 

l*he above was sent to Mr A. J. Arkell, the writer of the article 
m ANTiQUtTY, 193^' who replied :—‘ When 1 wrote my 

1 knt^w of the^ ifidustry zi Bids^ but ais I iiad no 

evidence «ibout ii^ I did not iticmion it. Recently^ Iiowever^ 
P- Legetmeicr, the present District Officer at Bida, has very 
kindly sent me some interesting information together wiili specimens 
of the beads made at Bida. He writes i ** I also enclose tlirce specimens 
of stones polished at Bida by local stone-polishers, who rub the stones 
by band on nat stone stabs. Also two stones aa imported, one mottled 
grey and one red. Both these stones have been drilled through the 
centre. Sometimes imported stones are received undriiled. and they 
are then drilled locally. Stones are not cut at Bida, only polished, t 
re^et I can tcil you little about the stones or their origin. The Bida 
polishers buy the rough stones at Katio. I understand that some come 
from^ the Atlas mountains and some are brought from Egypt ", 

' The two imported stones gem me from Bida are without doubt 
^ modern Cambay beads, 'ITtcy have the polish still on them : one 
IS of grey agate of the type of fig. t {Antiquitt, PtJtTE 1, and the 
other IS of carneljan of the type of fig. lo {ibid, plate it) illustrated In 
the plates accompanying my article. 

^ Two of the three worked beads sent from Bids are long barrels 
one of £«y and one of white agate, very similar to the second bead from 
t left Ln iny fig* Tliey ane of a higher polUh and mor^ regular 
shape than the usual modem Cambay bead. I should imagine that thev 
have been rubbed do^ from beads of the type of my fig. 3. Tlie third 
worked bead is a cylinder of camelian about li Inches long, with a 
short taper at one end. It is not very elcgam, and could &ve been 
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frtaflc from a Cainbay bead of iJie typ^* of my fig* lo^ like the one sent 

in an onworked condition. ^ . *11 j 

* I have asked Mr Legetmeicr to send me specimens of the undnlled 
stones and of those which are said to come from the Allas mountains, 
I shall be surprised if the Bids workers can bore a long hole in a stone as 
hard and brittle as agate, I suspect that tlie undrilled stones will turn 
out to ^ jasper or serpentine which are occasionally worked into beads 
in Africa. It b just possible that they may be the Garan^t^ 
carbuncles mentioned by Plinyt for which I have been searching for 

sometime. ^ , . ,* l j 

‘ I have now no doubt that most of the agate and camelian fc^ds 

worked at Bida come from Camb^, In addition to the evident of the 
beads from Bida themselves, Mr Edwardes states that the c^ebans and 
flgutcs were brought down from uoinewhere north of Boniu- by 
caravans The easiest caravan route from E^t to the Sudan (using 
that term in its wide sense} runs from Cairo eW' Siwa, Augila, M^uk, 
and Bilina to Bomu, whence there was a main road w'cstwards to l^no, 
as may be seen on map xiii of Bovill’s Caravans of the 0 !d Sahara, 
On p. 295 of mv article 1 mentkjned that the Cambay merchants of 
Cairo tUI recently sent beads to Kano by caravan. Further the present 
District Officer at Bida states that the Bida craftsmen get their stone 
beads from Kano, and had heard that some of them oune from Egypt. 

‘ It b inieiesting to note that while beads of tlie type of my hgs. t 
aO-d 10 cost ^ penny or so each at CaifOj they fetch from u to bj 

the lime they reach Bida. , . , . . . 1 

* I am grateful to Mr Edwardes for drawing att^tion to me 
making at Bida, but I think that a genuine native African carnclian bead 
industry lias y« to be found *. 
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MjVXHEMATICS for 1 HE MILLION j 3 ptipuUr self^-cducAtor. By 
Lancelot Hoob^\ Ctmgt AUrn and tlnmn, 1936, pp. 647 andwew 
200 iilus. lit (id. 

Why should a book ou mathematics be reviewed in a jounutl devoted to 
archaeology I One obvious reason is that every science, including ours, makea 
use of mathematics. The archseoiogist ought to be able to applv tngemometry 
inteUigendy in sufvcj'tng a site and its environs • he ought at least to know how 
latitude and longitude can be dcicmiined by observations on the sun and in 
what sort of ways times and seasons might be detnarcaied by the stars. He 
should also be prepared to make more extensive use of mathematical methods* 
hut should at the same time be aware of their limiiattons. Nowadays there b a 
tendency to believe that a subject is sdentihe only in so far as it uses maiKf-marirap 
language—to quote a recent book, ’ the more sdentificaUy accurate knowledge 
becfimes, the more must its truths be expressed in mathematical temu Now. 
of course, we all want to be scientific. How oonvenlent if we can schieve that 
dJStinction by dressing up our observations in jmdieiiiattcal formutac 1 A fine 
co^tm 10 such vain expectations b Hoghen’s exposition of the idea {valid 
only within certain Uimts) Uiat maihcmatic* ts cs^ntially a certain kind of 
lan^age with its conventions nicely adjusted to its functions, but possessing in 
Itself no peculiar veracity. Perhaps the least accurate way of reporting the 
stratigraphy of a site would be in wriie' A ware; level iv, 147 sherds * 
level lit, 14; level tl, o'; . . if alt the 147 sherds from iv might well belong 
tu 3 single pot whereas the 14 from tir were rims of as many dbtinct vesacb, 
btill, many of us believe, probably with juatke, that siatbUcal methods 
might help us to be more scientific. Having been Uained in classira, wc may be 
too much overawed by the calculations involved, or the symbols employed even 
to find out how xve could use them; but xvemay still bow to the authority of those 
who ^ employ a language wc are now too lazy to learn, I lung ago reoognbed 
that * Cephalic Index ' gave no useful infortnation about the reiatbnshipa of 
prchiaione coqwes. But I am convinced that an index, obtained by combining 
a vast number of mi^uremcnta with the aid of an electrical machine in accord- 
wiili s, to me, incnmprehensible formula, must possess great value— mniMt 
indeed I The rareful reader who has worked hb way to page 640 in thb book 
doing ihe excrasea a» he goes along, will at least undcretand wliat statbtidons 
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talk about and what their favourite s5'inboU mean. On his way thither he will 
have Jeamt or recalled the relatively simple rules of geometry, trigonometry and 
aatroAotny that he now needs in hb archaeological i^ipacity. 

Most of this he should indeed have learned at school. If he did not or has 
forgutten it, bad teaching is to blame. Hoghen’s book shows how even this 
sort of mathematics can be made interesting. Not that * Matheinstics for the 
Million ' means ' Mathematics without Tears That only a charlatan would 
pretend to purvey. The boot is serious and demanda close attentiun and sedve 
participation by the reader. Ii is irtte that its author has * gilded the pill . 
The gilding takes the form of often sarcastic commentB on dialectical matcrialiam, 
the Niccne Creed and other nslevant topics. The asides are so witty that 
chapters J to v shortened the tedious pumey from Edinburgh to Ixindon belter 
than my usual Poirot, and gave my fcUow-travellera the spectacle of a sober 
Bntic|uary convulsed with laughter-—over a book on matbematica. 

But it is not really this gilding that makes the hook both readable and 
educative, but the historical method of presentation. Principles and methods 
art presented not as parts of a perfect sysiem of truth caisting eternally in boring 
isolation from human needs, but as discowries men made in the grea.t adventure 
of dvili2iag themselves by mastering external nature. Multiplication and 
fractions, theorems about angles and circles, graphs, the calculus, the theory of 
probability, are presented as responses to men's need to estimate the yield of a 
Eeld, to determine the season for sowing, to find his position at sea, to ^culate 
range in using artillery, to devise a reliable clock, to avoid losses in uisuring 
merchant cargoes and so on. In a word mathematics is presented as part of 
men’s cultural equipment, and the development of the several proces^ is 
correlated with historical changes in that equipment as a whole. And this is a 
second and more Fundamental reason for mentioning the book in Antiquety. 
Mathematics is one of the subjccU which archaeology ought to be ‘ about 

The archavologisr has now made substantial progress in his primary task 
of classifying his ’ celts ’ and his ' camps ‘ for arrangement in muse urn cases 
or plotting on maps. He can now allow himself the luxury of recalling that 
his relics and monuments were made by men for IntelUgihle human purptwes. 
He can try ami interpret them as adjustments to an enviroDmem and as appii»- 
tioas of science. The progressive emancipation of f/oww fapiats from brutish 
dependence on the external enviroanaenf presented by Nature has been due to 
increasing application uf spicrnatiled knowledge sbcmi Nature. In the careful 
selection of stones for loob and in the colouring of a ^t even the prehistorian 
can recognise palacoliiliic geology and neolithic chemistry. Prcsumiibly there 
was a prehistoric mnthematics itw'. flf course, in default of writing, its instru¬ 
ments — rules for reckoning for instance—lave often perished. Still archaeology 
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can safely infer the perishable bow and arrows from the more permajicnt arrow- 
hcatte. So ibere aw relics and montjmenis from which the application of rules 
can be Infmed, ^id others which may ifaemaelves be instruments of measure¬ 
ment or observation. 1 he sort of rules which our forerumicts and ancestors 
may be presumed to have needed and used may be discovered in the present 
work, Hogben's dtscussion of the difficulty and soda! importance of mcasaring 
time will make some speeubdona by ortcntatlonists seem more worUvy of scrioM 
attention and mdicate how they may be checked. * Hrehtstoric astronomy' is 
of couFM a happy liuntmg-eround for cranks, but iht hints here given are nuiie 
reasonimle. T hty iviO not lead to the son of absurd fancies ' justified ’ by 
noDH^^stent markings on the stones of Stonehenge (tW/fr. Anharoitmeoi 
Mn^oerns, u.vn, 530). * 

Profrtior Hogben is by training a biologist. His book involves excursions 
into prehistoric ardiaeolog)', into Greek. Indian and Chinese philosophy, into 
the luswry d navigation am! of artillery and all sorts of other domaina. In a 
wort of such vast scope specialists in porticular sphere* wUl no doubt find state¬ 
ments which to them are false, i could thus condemn some passage* myself 
But they do not m the least detract from the value and importance of the book as’ 
a whole- The fci four impressions were disfigured by a mthcr brge number 
of misprints. These (aa wed as the oldTachioncd dating of a Chinae book} 
have been corrected ,n *ub«<iutiit editions. Readers in possession of uncor- 
rected copies may obtain a list of tom'gcnda by writing to the publiahere. 

V- Gohuok CuiLDa. 

POMPEn. By R, C. CARHiNtrTOM.* C/arciidbit iVo,, Oxhrd, tpi6. pp m 
197, *4 pUita, 2 t /igs. and /dun. loi 6d, 

J Ids excellent book fUls an empty place in many respects. It absolve* the 
English student of Pompeii from foreign general descriptions, and nhould enable 
the visuor to the aite to get about wttboui missing any essential point. The 
itudcnt of Ro^ history wilt also find tiiat the work is * thorough scholar’s 
presentation of the hiatoncal and social environment of the town, in which ail 
ages of rwder will discover something attractive. 'ITic achievement is no mean 
one. for Pompeu stiD remains, of all excavated Roman towns, that which can 
gi\e j^tht mmt varied and the moat mtimte gJinipscs of ihc social order. 

The arrangement of tlic material is therefore of much importance, and 
ftlr C^n^u IS to b« congratulatHrd upon his presentation. He bwina by 
describing (he eruption which made the town famous, and later made exuivaiion 
possible, rhe contrxivereial question of the town’s early development » 
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^kllfLilly h^flicd, mtbout bias, and give^ the opportunity for a compitmoa 
uith Hcrrculaneum. Miinictpal and public life* drj^ly connected with 
and amiisementi, are next dt5cti5£;cd. In private tife^ the chapters on ici^vn- 
houfic^ anti country dwcIUngs are highly instructive, ahott*Ing clearly the efTect 
of fasfiion upon their design^ curbed and at the sainc time gtiidcd by economic 
drcuEEistances. The conversion of an old cijuntty-hoii&e into a factory reads 
like an insiance from much more rewnt history, and emphasizes the esscii^sj 
universality^ of this phase of development. l*liis leads naturally to the influencK 
of private enterprise on ptiblic 0c, and to a dcflcription of the activitica of the 
forum, its. food-markets^ cloth-hall, exchange and btv-coirrt, W01c th* cults 
rcvealt iti the nest chapterp ihc legacy of more priftiitive habits which clung 
about all the activitica of 0e. The conttaciual ddties, bom of the loodi^ and 
of I he Roman colony^ the gods of trade^ and tlie countless guaidlan-spiiiUi 
of street and home, remind us of the few gettcratiotis separating ibis urban 
development from a simpler Ufe morr heavily darkened with terrors^ whose 
every s*cp required the sanedon or help of unseen powers. Winm so many of 
tiie obligations remained to be fulfilled, it is small wonder that imported cults 
bad made little impresaioc, and that they were connected either with foreign 
trade or with foreigners ihcnt^elvca. The work closes with an interesting 
chapter upon architecture and art^ which b full of excellent pointa. It gives 
a clear picture of the standards of art in a world where high liring had blunted 
the perceptions of men devoid of artistic education, who were content to have 
their art manufactured for them in a cheap and vulgar nmrLet. As might be 
expected^ the effect ia of crude comfort, ufirdieved by imaginative perception 
or good tast^^ But this is only one aide of a general pictlue which has so 
atimuktifig an effect, that the book may be very heartily commended to all who 
would coBtcmplflte the baring of antiquity upon modern thought and 0e. 

1. A. RiCliMOND. 

THE GREAT WAlX OF HADRLVN IN ROMAN TIMES. By Paul 
B now'?i, With numerous illustratEons by the author and CONFTAHCfi 
WtiYTE. Ihatk Cfanii^n, nm <md tdision, 1936. pp. 4 pktet^ 

38 and ttxi-Hluitraham^ 31 bd. 

The tirat ctlJtion* of thh book appeared in tgjz and the authur now offers 
a second, reviaed^ edition at a cheaper price. It h itiCcndecl» to quote Mr Brown's 
preface^ for the * very Urge number of people who* while they possess little or 
no expert archacologicai knowledge, ate yet gready tnierested in the Roman 
Wall \ and it is then with this aim in mind that the book must be judged- A 
brief discussion as io !iOW the WoO came into being is followed in successive 

• Rrvkwcd AKnOUTTf^ VII, IJ9. 
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chapters by reconstractions of certain typical siiea along it, os they may 
liave appeared in the Roman period. 'ITie fort, civil settlement and tniJecaitle 
at Houses leads and the fort at Chesters — sites that the visitor with little time 
to spare, should visit first—are described in more detail. Concluding clupten 
refer brlefiy to otlwr forts along the line of the Wall (d) and help the reader to 
keep in touch with current excavations (9). 

The plates are good. The reconstructians (pU, t-j and figs, j, 8, ro and 
25) are most useful and will answer many of the questions that arc asked by the 
ordinary visitor to the Wall, if the reviewer's experience is any guide. In 
figs. )o and tl the names of the other main streets of a fort might have been 
inserted, while the inner courtyard * 01 the pnitcipio was more accutatelly a 
large, roofed hall {pi. 2 and tigs* m and ajjJ, The scheme of smail dmwJngs 
in the text is sound and Ukely to appeal to the reader, but many of the drawings 
themselves are quite inadequate. Figs. 11-12 do scant justice to Sanuan 
pottery; figs, 6 and 16 require redrawing to a larger sade, while fig. 34 is usclesa. 
Mistakes occur ; the reviewer has noticed 1903 for 1898 (p. 47); buildinga, for 
roon^ (pp, 39^^); appertures fp. 6a); was for were, and south for north 
(p. 63) ; eastern for western (p. 71) ; second for third (p. 78); ftottifraefp. 96); 
former for latter (p, 103); the description of a hypocauat requires ampUficS'- 
tion (pp. 63-4), preferably with the help of a dtairam, for its mode of action 
appears to be far from clear to numbers of vtsitara to Roman sites. The 
blocking of milecastle and fort gateways was not necessarily a late feature 
(pp. 73-4). 

Fuially, m the ‘ Conclusion * (pp. 119-xt) there are some mis-statements 
likely to lead readers asirsy. Mr Brown advances aa an argument that the Wall 
' was a successthat the Wall-djtch was never completed. The ditch actually 
sccompiintes the Wall wherever the ground requires it, except fora few hundred 
^ds at one point where it is unfinished owing to the special conditions prevail¬ 
ing there. 'I'hc ' Wall frontier ' includes both Wall and ditch, and secrional 
variation provides no argument for or against the cJBcacy of the whole, while 
the counter-argument as to its inadequacy, th.it the frontier fell four itmcs, 
ia useless unless the state of the garrison at the time is taken into account, 

K. St, Joseth, 

EXCAVATIONS AT MTNTURNAE. Vol. i, Monumctils of the Republican 
Forum. J 3 y Jdtham JottHEON. Pkiladripina : UnttHfTfity of Penmyhama 
Prets, 1935. pp. VI, IZ 2 , tnih ptun atiJ 45221 fid, 

This volume deacrihes an American excavation of the site of Minturnae, 
an Ausonian town on the weat bank of the Liris, and the most aouiherlv of 
Rome’s early inoritime cotonies, founded in 295 ».c. on the fringe of Campania. 
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The place began as a amdl rectangular post, very like Roman Ostia or Pyrgt in 
plan, about t &2 by ISS mcti^ in abse, with a wall of polygonal maaonry and 
projecting angle-lowers. Outaldc its west gate lay a temple prcdnci, containing 
tlie ahrine of three gods, with three aides bordered by a portico, and the fourth 
open to Uie main street (Via Appia), This was built about tbs opening of the 
second century B.c., and replaced an earlier temple and shops, the latter so 
thoroughly removed as almost to escape notice, but heavily burnt. A lire 
caused by lightning also destroyed the later temple and portico after 65 a.c., 
an act of God commemorated by a bidettfal, or ritua! pit, containing fragments of 
the burnt work. The architectural features of the rebuilt structure include 
stuccoed fragments of conaidcrablc interest to the student, both for their rarity 
and their design. The area thus rebuilt did not, however, satisfy the needs of 
the more spacious Imperul Age. A larger portico was built on the other aide of 
Via Appia, while the space enclosed by this one was occupied by a second 
temple, perhaps connected with the ImpcrLil Cult, and the north hay of the 
portico was occupied by the drcsBing-ruonis of u theatre. Later, the south ends 
of the portico accommodated fountains. 

While this small and interesting area may now be considered fully studied, 
it remains to define its relation to the dty at large. ITie key to this matter lies 
in the history of the fortifications, which ore to be described by Dr Maiurt else¬ 
where. Until this descriptioa appears, it wtU be difficult to assign these build¬ 
ings to tlufir proper place in the development of the Roman colonia, and to 
discern their mlatiou to the earliest fortification. Similorliy, the coin-Iiat, which 
unfortunately does not include two important hoards already published else¬ 
where, lacks the information about the later history of the town whidt should be 
its corolbry. It is to be hoped that future volumes will gather together these 
various yet interesting threads into a unified presentation. I. A. Richmonu. 

DER OSTSKAXDIMAVISCHE NGRDEN WAHREND DER ALTESTEN 
ME'rAl.LZEIT EUROPAS (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Human. Veten- 
skapssanjfimdci i Lund, xxii). By J. E. FbRSSANurai, Lunii, 193,6. pp, 396 
and So plaits. 

The sBionishing wealth and varie^ of ilie Northern Stone Age arc no 
longer taken as evidence uf its exceptional antiquity or originahty; they are 
admittedly due to the persistence of a fteoiithic economy when even Atlantic 
and Daiiobisn peoples were organtaed for the use of metals. Hus foci, recently 
stressed once more by German authorities like Bdhm, Sebwantes and Sprockhnff, 
is fully admitted by Forssander and once more demonstrated by his well 
documented and illustraied analysts of the Northern material. But he argues 
that the reaction against tiie old notions of Montelius and the extravagances of 
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Incompetefit titadplcs like Reinerih has gone (on far. The twvv celchraied 
hoard from Bygholm in Jutland certainly dcmonatnites that two-thirds of the 
Nurthem NcoUtliie Age tlie Crave and Stone Cist epochs—were 

contemporary with a fully developed Metal Age not alJ too far away. But that 
need not mean that the greater part of tlie Passage Grave epoch alrc^dv ran 
parallel to the Early Bronze Age of Britain or the Aunjetitr culture of Central 
Europe, tn his first chapter Forssander is at pains to eatobilsh (Iil’ reality of a 
Continental Copper Age. anterior to Aunjetitz, in which the axes, dagger and 
arm-cylmders of the Danish hoard migJii find a place of origin. The general 
association^of such copper fiai^axes with the norrhern Megalithic cuHutc (first 
noted by Kersten of Kiel) ia vfell demonstrated bv the map on p. 11, but this 
shows too they need not be derived from the'West as. though nauHcicd to 
the coasts in the North, they spread acro^ Germany towards Central Europe. 
Mureover. though objects of AunjctjtB type have been found in passage'graves, 
they are usoemted. as Nordmann t(K) has maiated, with the later mtcniients in 
such family vaults and with relics proper to the Stone Cist periiid. 

This period itself cannot be treated ss a mere phase of tranattton from 
Passage Grave Stone Age to Tumulus Bronze Age, but as e(}uul in length to the 
former ; in V^wrgStland, for instance, 4066 out of 7372 Stone Age finds belong 
to the Stone Cist epoch. It is the Stone Cist epoch that ts as a whole contem- 
porarr with the Aunjetitz phase tn Central Europe. But as tar aa grave- 
furmture is concemed Scandinavia was siiH formally ncttUthic ; the finest flint 
daggers, the ' fish-tailed ' tyjx iv, imitate bronae-hiltcd metaJ daggers of tltc 
advanced .Aunjetitz phase. Still a native me tat indusm* was already beginning in 
the North during this period. Its earliest products are tlie northern flanged^ 
axes of Pile type {the North German bronzc-hiltcd daggers of this age ate not 
Northern and reach Denmark and Scandinavia onlv sporadically). Tliese 
Mtive Pile-ascs reveal Anglo-Irish rather than Centrd European inspiration. 
I^tcr on products of this native taetailuigy appear in gmves. Rut the tvpcs now 
charactenztng this developed Period i of the Northeni Bronze AgcAocketed 
spear-heads and ahqrt-awotds—are Inspired by Central European models. Yet 
they must not be derived from the first period of the Central European Bronze 
Age ; though parallels occur in a few late Aunjetitz hoards, the ancestors realJy 
^long to the phase of trarattion from Early to Middle Bronze Age (Frfih- to 
Koebbronzeiidt) and are to be found in such hoards as Ilajdti Samson and 
C^na Rjiiiza. Still inspired from Central Europe, the native crafumen 
advanced to the superb productions of Norilicm Period it. And the nntive 
industry, at first confined to the extreme south, was ntm- established in Central 
Sweden too (while only 55 axes of Period i are known from Central Sw-eden is 
agamst t6i in Scania, the figures for Period it are aiS and 345 respectively). 
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StiH even then atone cists were still being used is burial places, and Central 
European weapons of Rcinecke’s phase c were Etill being copied locally in flint, 
like the AunjetiU; daggers before them. Expressed in absolute dates PortiSandcf 
concludes iltai the Passage Grave epoch should begin about 2aoo B.c., and end 
towards iSoo—a century after the beginning of tbe Aunjetits culture. PerfrKl t 
of the true narthem Bronisc Age (socketed spearheads) would then begiti about 
1550 B.C. 

For tile demofistration of this thesis Porsaauder is not conicnt with a 
penetrating analysis of the local material. The above rasulis have been dis¬ 
entangled from long excursioni into the prehistory of regions oa far away as 
Hungary and Spain, In diese digressions the author has necessarily to rely 
mainly on &ecE)nd‘'ha!id loforntationi hut the sunttnarics and illiistrattona 
comprised in them are convenient and often illuminating. We may commend 
for instance the disiinction between the primary type of polygonal battle-axe, 
common to Scandinavia and Copper Age stations in the .\lpine aone, and the 
secondary type, found in Danish dolmens, and the overlap between northern 
dolmen period and Alpine copper age deduced therefrom. Again the n^p 
an p. 84 of Early Bronac Age iioards reasonably attributable to mercliants (/.ff., 
containing more than ten objects) graphicafly shows how the economic sjutem 
of rfie Central European amber route was separated by a conspicuous gap in the 
Rhineland, SwiBctland and Central France from the contemporary A^ric 
sfsiem {one south French depSt should, hnwever, have licen included in the 
map). Though twice as many octagon-hilted swords have been found in the 
Northern province as in Central Europe, a minute study of I heir decoration 
shows that, even when the daigns look Northern, the specimens from the former 
area are all imparts. ForBsander uses this insiancc eflectively to show 
deceitfulnras of mere diatributton as a clue to origin and applies thb to Hajdu 
Sanudn swords. 

bi the Iberian Peninsula FonsaandHcr rightly insists that Bell Beaker pottery 
must not he treated as an unitary chronoIogiCBl group. But unfortunamly he 
does not extend the same caution to Central European bell-beakers wbh;h he. 
Like Aberg. Burkitt and ChBde, and most other authoritire, urrongly treats as 
markiog a sharply defined chronologicaJ horizon. StUJ more unfortunately he 
accepts the dogma, * unanimously admitted by British archaeologists that the 
beginnings of a metal industry in ihe British Isles coincides with the Bealref- 
folk's advent—a dogma now abandoned thanks to the rcscrarches of Chitty, Fox, 
Grimes and Mitchell- As a result his conception of British chronology in 
retarion to the Northern is distorted. Hiui our author considered the (Late 
Bronze Age) British spear-heads imported into Schleswig-Holstein early in 
Northern Bronze Age tt, he would have recognisted that tliert was some confusion. 
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Oa the other hand, the alJegeil Brit»h Bpear-head he cites from Bponipland tn 
Jutrand ia rcahy a native da^cr hlce that /rom Uebhy, Schleswig. Inddcntally 
the foomtjic t« p. 6o dismisses far loo c^vvder^j the ob^mi[iona tuade by 
Rofl^^nberg^ tile mixsi experienced and most Euecessfuj excavstcir in the North 
on the position of the Bcoler sherds in the Ktrfce Hetainge tomb. 

In ^cussing ahsotute dironoJogy Foresander pours weJI-dcserved scorn on 
those who claim the East Ajpinc Copper Age culture as Northern because it 
emprises tjpa (poJygona] battle-axes and flint sicUes) which rwur in the 
North, respectively in the Dolmen and the Stone Cist periods. But he assigns 
to the Copper Age Hungarian axes which, for all their composition, cannot be 
older than A^jente. And the evidences for synchronisms-^imiJarities between 
the of Bo^gkeres*iur and I'roy i, or between the profile of the 

tfajdu awordhltde and the Shaft Grave halberd--are not of a kind to 

peld reliable results. Finally 74 out of loa figures want scales. Still the book is 
indupensable for any archaeological librnry. V, G. CuiujB 

ZUR ^TEREN NORpiSCHEN BRONZE2EIT (VerefrenlUchungen der 
^hlcawig-holsuanischen UniversitiCEgesclIsdiaft, Reihe n. sV. hZ Kam. 
J^N. NeumUn^t^; Karl WMIm Vrrlcg, pp. tyfrfit 


Kersten a iiwtiograph forms a supplement to Fomsander*a and is equally 
mdiapensable. It is conwrned exclusively witl, the first three periods J ,he 

Stop's Swedish worfe the emptiaata is on 'end of the 

Stone Agt , But here the method is very different. Kmien give* a minute 
but compressed typological analysis of the faroiue weapons and ornaments 
starting from the nch but little-known grave^groups in (1,^ kj^j Museum hut 
wmprdiending also the prmcipa] collections in Denmark and southern Sweden 
But, apart from 3 go^ account of the graves in which the hmnaes have beeri 
found, he avoids as far as possible dignesajons into odier aspects of Northern 
culture and comp^iacins with other provinces. 

He here publLshea for the first time the proof that the copper flat-axca were 
brought by coastal trade and used by the Mcgalithlc people, thoush the man 

’* that given by Forssander. But fie ahstaim 

from the finer sub^livaions of the first native Bronze Age. attempted by the 

b Her. For Kersten, PeriopA 1 n the North is represented by early j mpnrts-^the 

Mes, predonunantly Briltsh^associated as at Tinsdal with flint dagUrs dU- 
tm«JW of the early Stone Cist period of Denmark and Sweden, ^e ‘ first 
j^rrod of independent bronze industry in the North ' is phase ra. But he ha 
distinguish three mnes in the Northern province which preserve their 
identity m tater po-jods. Zone t comprises northern JuiJand^^the Danish 
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Lfilfltids and Sweden ; Eofte tl ptacticiilly coincJdea with Schleswig- 1 lolsieitv; 
w h lie a<me t»lies fu rthcr south. In^aneriperiodtsisrepfesentedbyaiiiimbef 
of grave~gri>up$, whereas in anne t it coincides tvith. the later Stone Cist phase 
of the Northern Stone Age, First in periotl ii does the true Btxrnw Age begin 
in Kune I and first then docs a disiinctivelj' Northern style emerge and the 
Northern province of Bronze Age cuiturt assert its individuality over against 
other regions. But now and in subsequent periods zone 1 is shown to be the 
focus of Northern culture ; zone ii is already provuidal. Only in zone t arc 
Sophus MQller’s fine typological divisions practicable; period ii can be sub¬ 
divided into three phases in zone i as against only two in zone it. * Sophus 
MQUef*s subdivisions are not applicable to the whole of the Cimbtian Peniosula, 
let alone to all Central Burope to which Kossinna had tried, to apply them 
Kersten furtlier remarks that in many harrows of zone i stone cists occur in 
contrast to ojtk coffins or mere * Steinpackungen ‘ and suggest a persistence of 
the old megalithic tradition. He condiules that in Denmark and Sweden the 
megaJjth-bujIdera had preserved some measunt of cultura] independence, 
whereas (hey bad been totally absorbed by the Separate Grave (or ^itlc'SKe) 
folk in sniitiierii Jutland and Schleswig-Holstein. It would be their traditions 
which gave its peculiar brilliance to the Bronze Age of zone [> And it Is this 
happily blended culture that should be regsrded aa distinctively Germanic. 

Kersten's book is as essential for a oorreet appreciation of the chronology 
of the first half of the Northern Bronze Age as is Broholm’s well-known ' Study ‘ 
for the second. The good illustration of the LieabQltcl group links up this 
Northern dironology with the British. And the method adopted for presenting 
the frequcnclca with which the several ' Leitfossilen ’ are associated is novel 
and instructive. V. G.Chiloe. 

CORPUS DU FOLKLORE PREHISIDRIQUE EN FRANCE ET DANS 
LF.S COLONIES FRANCAISES. Edited by P. Saiktyves. Volumes 
i-ni (vol. I out of printy Paris .* LifrrarVw fi, jVeafry, 6a Hue des Eeoiet, 
1934-6. aao /rams. 

The study of the folk-lore of megaliths and other prehistoric remains has 
always received more attention in France than In thus country, partly hecaiae 
of the greater quantity gf mntcsriBl, especially in Normandy and Brittany. Some 
fine work was done in this field between 1890 and 19^^® Salomon Reinach 
(Ctiites, Mythes et Reh'gions, tome 3) and P. Y. Sdbillot {Folkhre dr Francff 
tome 4). 

In 1930 an appeal was issued by Monsieur E. Nouiry (under hb paeudonym 
F. Ssintyves) for information on the fotk-lore of prehistoric monuments and 
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implements. This appeal contained a btbltogtapKy and questjonnaire for col- 
teetora of original materia), and was circulated to members of the Soddte du 
Folklore Fran(ais and the Soci*it 4 Prehistorique Fmn^aiae, and anyone else 
interested. The result is the three volumes before ua, which arc the work of 
M. and Mmc, Sdntyves and a number of other members of the societies in 
question. 

Volume I contains about So papers on dtfemni aspects of the prehistoric 
folk'lore of France and the French colonies^ by a large number of contributors. 
Among the most interesting of these papers are (i) that by G. Guenin on the 
stone-cult in Gaul, compiled from records between the 5th and 10th centuries 
A.n., which gives a mass of information relating to the various edicts forbidding 
smne-worahip; (a) that by A. Lambert and P. Saintyves on ptehtstoric folk-lore 
in the Old TesUment, which may be compared with the relevant parts of vol. 11 
of Frazer’s FoiAW i» ifie Old Teftament (3) tltat by P. Saintyves on the theme 
of megaliths which go to drink or bathe. 

Nearly all the remaining papers in this volume ate regional studies. 

Volume n opens with a masterly paper, 294 pages long, by P. Saintyves 
on * Folklore dea^ Outik Prfhismriques et des Pierres de Foudie *. Although 
he has focused his attention on France and the French Colonics he has drawn 
upon almost the whole world for parallels in his exposition of the lore of arrow¬ 
heads, celts, holed stones and other articles. He Has consulted several English 
works, but appears to have missed Henry Balfour’s papers on * Thuadrrholts ' 
{Folk-Ion, voL 40). Among other contribudons to this volume b a long paper 
by Arnold van Gennep on prehistoric folk-luie in Savoy (pp. 295-386). 

Volume m is concerned entirely with the north and northwest coasts of 
France, especially Brittany, Normandy and the Channel Islands. The section 
on tile CJiannd Islands is by P. Saintyves, who bos drawn freely on MacCuJ loch's 
Cuenuey Folklort, but does not appear to have consulted J. H. L'Amy’s ymey 
Folklore. Saintyves' bibliographies of the French materia] arc however very 
exhaustive. Each item throughout the whole work is numbered, thus greatly 
facilitating reference, and this reference ia made easier still by tlie provision of 
very full indexes at the end of volumes tt and Ul. These indexes arc the work 
of Mme, Saintyves, whose arduous task has been extremely wet) done. 

It remains to touch upon some of the subjects referred 10. 

The petrifaction motive is jUustrated by the well-known si ary of Sr, Comply 
transforming his pursuers into stones and thus forming the Camac avenues. 
There arc at least three petrified wedding festivities (5S8, iSba and 1943) 
similar to that of Stanton Dr^w, but there seems to be no reatlv close noralle] to 
the Rollright tradition. 

Fairy lore is vety common, and relates not only to fairies dwelling io the 
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mounds and megaliths, but also to the megaiiihi hiving been constructed by 
fairiers who cany the stones on their heads and under their arms white con* 
tinuing to spin, or else carry them in their apron (a common legend with 
megaliths and cairns in Wales and Ireland). I have failed to discover any 
parall els to the Berkshire Waybnd Smith legend, which seems to have originated 
in Scamlinavia or north Germany. 

'rhe movements of megslitlis—turning round, dancing, or going to drink 
or bathe when tlie clock strikes twelve or when the cock crows—are eetrerndy 
common, The stone my take a century to complete the turn (113}, or tum $0 
quickly that no one can sec the movement. It may drink at midday (539) 
or. more usually, at midnight, and its mot'cmenis may occur every day or night, 
or only on Christmas Eve (341) or only once in a century (91), Some of the 
stones expose vast treasures when they move, but quickly return to their place 
and crush any would-be pillagers. 

We note (1925) s menhir m Finis t^re supposed to conceal treasure. Some¬ 
one dug at the base of it for tlie treasure, but the menhir fell on top of ium and 
crushed him by way of punishment, 'riiere is the legend (2261) that one of 
the stones of the Camac avenues conceals a treasure, but the hundreds of other 
stones were placed near ti so that it would be unpossihle to know beneath which 
stone to dig. The key to the problem is in the Tower of London! 

As in Cornwall, the Cotswolds and elsewhere, many of the French me^ths, 
especially those incorporating holed stones, have [he attribute tjf curing diseases 
(13JJ--6) or of promoting fecundity in the newly married (1899, 2001, 2244). 

Among the many references to christianised megaliths arc (2070) a dolmen 
with a chapel built round it, and (2492) a menhir formerly surmounted by h cross; 
this stone wm at one time crowned with b garland every spring. Offerings are 
or have been made at many other megaljlhs described in, these volumes. 

Up to the present no tf]ustraticiii& have appeared in this work of megaliths 
and earthworks with fo!k-lorr attached [o ihem, hut perhaps these may he in¬ 
cluded in another volume which is promised. 

In this monumental work M. and Mmc. Saintyvea and thdr eoUabonitors 
are not ouiv publishing on exhausrivE survey of the prehistoric folk-lnre of their 
own coimif)', but also setting an example fur students in other countries to 
follow. Is it not time soiuetluRg similar is undertaken in this country J* 

L. V. Ghinseu.. 


* TTfct imif pail; ih Enitittrkd "wt* me toa Ibidc. FolldotB nJuil liBniijcrift be|r>n t* 

in Kn^ftifdiit Ui? cnctuAUje* when ihe^ cfndtlunAl 1H« th^ peasantry vi^ tieiitDyc4 
by the Itnd-owncrt. Tbe ’ww eampJefed tvlhcn iJi* UndkM p<wnl!» locked la ihc 

hicluttrul ccAim lo «J1 b 11 that wm Irft to thurn. ^ir liWr- Na jticb b^k eecumd 

FranecK wh«e tbe pami im fctlll ■ fotw to be renBOf^il wpth Btid vMasn kl* kn 
in t^itjDfuU form Btw with itmmiy of the Age-old tndiiian*.—Eomitt. 
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ANNTJ/\L REPORT OF THrE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUITION, 1935- WtuMitgitm: Smithsttman 

Inslitattoit, f>p. 580. i dbtlar, 

Readdis of Antiqititt frequcntlj write oak the Editor where they can 
find B good general iccount of some ancient culture or prehUtoric period. Often 
the answer i*^n a t)dck number of AxNTiQDrrt or in one of the forthcoming 
numbers. Failing that it ja more than likely that it will be found in one of the 
Smithfiouian Reports, It would not be proper for so young a journal as 
Antiquity to commend the work of a world-famous Inatitudoo that will soon (w 
celebrating its centenary. But the fact rtmain* that its Reports we but iltUe 
known, at any mte outside ac^emic circles, in thb countiy. That is unfortunate 
for this couDtty , for it uidicaies a lai^ of iDterESt in the progress of science. 
True that British scitnee is wdl represented in this and previous Reports, which 
have regularly contained reprints of articles by BritUh soientUis (including 
several articles first published in .ANngum*). But it is not likely that one would 
find a copy of the current Report displayed in a bookseller's shop, even in a 
University town. Yet the price Is about equal to that of this number of 
Antiquity, snd the number of pi^es is more than four times as great. There 
^ no less than 95 half-tone plates and numerous black and white line-blocks 
to the t«t. No better general conspectus of the annual progress of science 
can be found anywhere, thougli the Presidential Addresses delivered to the 
vanota sectians of the British Association, one of which la reprinted here, 
provide fiumewhat fiimibr 

The Report opens with the reports of the Secretary (Dr C. G. Abbot) and 
of tile Executive Committee, occupying 87 pages. The rest of the volume b 
d^oted to a Cenera! Appendix which fumiahes * brief accounts of scientific 
discovery in parttcubr directions ; reports of mvestigatiuns made by coliabor- 
atom of the Institution ; and memoirs of a general character or on special topics 
that are of interest or value to the numerous correspondents of the Institution 
The present Report admirably fulfib these objects, Thb b not the place to 
review the non-archaeological articles, though they have been read by the 
reviewer with the greatest interest. They deal with such branches of science 
as rnetcordogy, astronomy, physics, hiology and geology. The last five 
articles (lio pages stltogethcr) are archaeological, four of them concerned With 
the archaeology of America and one (by Robert H. Pfeiffer) with ' The Excava¬ 
tions at Nud (Kirkuk, Iraq) and their contribution to our knowledge of the 
hUtory of ttc HurrianB ^ 

Dr HrdliiSka cibcusso * The Coming of Man from Asia in the light of 
recent discoveries The coasts of Alaska and the adjacent islands have yielded 
no really ancient mhahiled sites; none, that b, that can be dated back to the 
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Period »f t!ie origirial Asiatic immignititjns into AmcHca. For gucIi sites ' 
been ivashed away, ot so covered with silts or loess and jungle that to locate 
the remaif^ it now impossible ^ (p. 465). He concludes also " that not only 
was no land connection [with Asia] needed for sucJi a passage but that, had the 
aarae eicL^ied man would not have used it * he w ould have follovvcd the much 
eaaier route over the water" (ppn 465, 6), * As to the Old World ancestry of 
the American Indian, it b ever mare strongly indicated hy the aecumubtiog 
evidence that tbb connects with the earlier S'coliihic man of Asia and through 
him wiih the Magdalenian and Aurignacian man of Ajsia and Europe ' (p. 469). 
The general position is summarized os follow's r ' The main indications are that 
man came over very gradually and dbconnectcdly over a Icing pefiii>d of tiiue ; 
that he brought with h™ differences in lype^ language, and culture; that at 
least S.ome of the culture he carried was already far advanced ; that according to 
all indications he did not proceed to people Amertat across the nminhmd, but 
by aktrtmg die wcatem and southern coasts of Akska; and that die Eskimo, 
the last comcTp in hb two t^-pea is a blood relation of tile Indian " (p. 469). 

Mr N. C. Nelson discusses ' Tlie Antiquity of Man in /America in i!ie light 
of Archaeology ^ and reaches the conclusion ' that man did not reach the 
American continent until some time after, but probably incidental to, the general 
disruption caused by the lost ice^retreat, and that he came os the bearer of the 
partially developed Neolithic culture, somcAvhere hetweeri 5000 and 10,000 
years ago ' {p. 506). The Fobom ftinta (see AmiQUiTv T936, x, 495) may be a 
faint far-off echo of the Solutreon flint Indu&tr}* of Europe, but it ia ' extremely 
doubtful * whether it reached America during the Solutrtan period of Western 
Europe^ On the otlier hand ' the close relation of the Old and New Worid 
Neolithic would seem to be attested by the fact that the two cultures had at 
least 85 objective elements in common (54 being stone implcmcuts), besides 
strong similarities arooftg several other Itsa material traits * (p. 495)^ 

Mr Frank Roberts contKbutes a fine * Survey of South Western (North 
American) Archaeology \ Here the succession of cultures b based upon 
strstificatioit. though its value hos only been practically reatixed in quite tecent 
titfihca. Absolute dironology has been obtamed hy correiadng the growth* 
rings of onciefit beams, found in pueblos, with equivalent sections of giant trees 
W'hoSe cutting date was known.* '“rhe method lias been given the niiinc of 
Dcndrochronolog)*, and promises to do for later periods what the Geochrojialogy 
of De Geer is doing for the earlier ones. It is interesttng to rcrcal] that ' when 


* Sec Efi fetridie by ihc invcnior of tUic ETirtfuMil , * D^fiuRpUcblo Bonito and other ruiii* of the 
Snuthmit by A. E. D^ogUiu. (Nit. Gcokt* Sm., Con. Tethti. E’Mpcn, POEbia Bobira Serin, 
004 I, 1915)- hMwc trying fur i Iona tim ta obtaiii for MTJQumr m luttMilfttiva 
■ccOuRt of lidt new md extiemdy oopotiani lechiajq-ue. 
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dendtochitinflEogjCfl] dales became available, tt waa noted that the canclmiima 
reached previously had been correct, dthuujfh the estimated time-bp^cs had 
beeft much loo great* ^p* St^)* The cuJiure of the southwest is divided 
cbronologicalty into two rti^ifi groups^ tJiat of the Basket Makers (iubdivided 
into three, the first bdng at present stii! hypodtertoal) and of the Pueblos (sub* 
divided into five}. The author does not give ua absolute equations^ but states 
thfli the first Pueblo period was * in full flower in the North [of the southwestern 
region] by 777 ajj." (p* 537). 

In passing it may be noted that the second na,^fcei Maker period had ‘ no 
true pottery hut large containers of unfired clay tempered with cedar bast, the 
chaff of corn lasselsi or grass heads *, It was " molded in baskets or built up 
WTihoui the aid of molds' {p, 51S). Docs this reprt^nt an independent 
invention of pottery f If so it U alt the more interesting in that it seems to have 
occurred tn the manner already predicated (without evidence) for the same 
invention in the Old World. On the other hand Dr Roberts states that * fruni 
the manner In which maize culture and ceramics is gradually developed among 
[the Basket Makers] and their sucoessorsp the Pueblos, it seems probable that 
the Basket Makers were from the start subject to influence's from more advanced 
cultures in the south ' (p. 493). But was it independently invented there ? 

Another interestiog side-light is that even among these primitive prehistoric 
peoptes there were collectors of antiquittts 1 * Even among the Indians there are 
and were devotees of the antique **i and tlae archaeologist occosionalty stumbles 
upon a choice coUedinn of objects which belonged to such a person ' (p. s^o), 

O.G.S.C. 

LES VICHAPS. By N. Y. Mmn and j* L Smirnov. M^moires de rAcadimie 
de rHistorie de la Cuittirc AlatMclIci L Lcnifigrad^ *93t* 107, ^ 

plaits, II ttxt~Jigtir£$, 10 rouhtes* 

Vishap in Armenian, Vtshap in Georgian, means a dragon, a guardian of 
springs snd a raviahtr of maidens, but the word and its Turko-Persbri equivalent 
AzhJaha is applied to great monolithic sculptures in tlit highlands of Armenia^ 
which however turn out to be unmistakably fish. They were first discovered 
in 1909 by our authors^ when excavating the Graeco-Roniaii temple at Ganii; 
they lie up the Garni river towards lake Sevang on the plateau Gegham (lat. 40^ 
15', long. 45”' E.). Soon afterwards Smirnov g:avo a stniig!i.t»'forward account of 
them and Marr a reasonable one, both reproduced here, to archaeological 
sticietica^ now Marr publish^ photographs and adds a characteristic preface, 
quite unintclligihle. 


” ^ rnlm a w^ri ticte thf fff ill# ward iMirp by E. Btudn 

AnHiwirKm |Gc\ithiict, 1537! VII, fw. t, 7 ^.“EniTOK. 
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A Vithap is a moiwlith in the form of a fish with eyes, gills and fins indiattedt 
the largest ts soiik 15 feet long. ITiere is no sort of pedestal to hold it hortzontol, 
and it can hardly have been set up vertically; yet a vertical position would suit 
certain secondary linear carvings, most usually, as it seems, the head and banging 
skin of an ox, also pairs of affronted storks. There does oot «em to be any 
real evidence as to their date ; our authon would put them in the first half of 
the last millcnnitun B.c. Tliose here published from the Gegham are in four 
groups of about five each. More recently others have been discovered on 
Mount Atagdz. 50 miles to the northwest, and on the Toporavank plateau 70 
miles Furtlier on. Similar stones are reported from the Maikop district north 
of the raiirasHB. and one at Turan in Tannu Tuva (Uryankltai) in northwest 
Mongolia. They are among the strangest remains of w hich 1 Itave ever read, I 
should incline to think that they are some sort of water-charm, set up near 
springs in connexion with sacrifices to River-gods, E. Hi Minns. 

EXCAVATIONS AT THERMl IN LESBOS. Bjf Wintfbid Lamb. Cambri^r 
f/nit-rrrifyr Prifst, i93fi- PP^ S® plula. 521 fid. 

The people responsible for the well-known black-polished pottery in 
Western Anatolia formed one settlement at Troy and another at Themu in 
Lesbos. Living as a pastoral community they developed slowly and without 
much vigour but apparently lived in peace in the northeast Aegean. The first 
settlement at Tliernu developed into a second, but the main contact was in both 
scttlcmenta with the Asiatic iminkiid. as far as present excavaffons can mform 
us. Some small cop tact with the Cyclades is indicated by the importation into 
the second aetilemcnt of Cydadic marble bowls and by the imitation of Cycladk 
pins. Battle-aiea indicated contacts with the tturth and east and arc earlier in 
Lesbos ihun in Greece proper. The second sctilemont evolved normally into 
a third, but a gencnil dedine non' sets in though the reasona for it are not known. 
Tlic fourth settlement u □ new start and its later stages prove to be cotitcmpurary 
with Troy ti. Lesbos was a minor dependency of the Trojan centre, and shared 
with it contacts with areas extending along the north Aegean coast. But just as 
Troy II modelled and remodelled its ilcfencea, so Thermi V hcrelds a large 
defensive system. At the dose of the Early Brotusc Age Troy tt is utterly 
destroyed and Thermi v abandoned. Fortunately sevcnil recent discoveries have 
made it possible for tlic present excavators of Troy to push back the (fete of the 
destruction of Troy tl to about 2300 b.c, ’Ilie fifth settlement at 'rberrm is 
known to have endkl shortly before this oustrophe. llic site is thus provided 
with a fairly solid chronology, and Miss Ijunb dates the first riicrmi to j20OB,C. 

The abandonment of the site at ihc close of the Early Bronxe Age, due to 
Asiatic (listurbances. was not permsneot. it was occupied again after a period 
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and tasted down to *200 when* with Tro]r> it ended in s vast conflagration. Now 
that we know that Tjoy vri a is the Jaat Tny and the Troy of the final desmjction, 
we can equate the last Thcniii exactly with it. 

'I'hc interroption between Thermt v and the later settlements does not 
necessarily presume the amval of a new race. Miss Lamh concludes that there 
^vas not much cimkgi! in tlie types of artifacts. 

I’hc quality of the pottery of Thcrmi is not high, Jt comiss at times up 
to the Trojan standard, but this does not say inucli. Yorian and Cycladic 
shapes arc common and the Trojan shaptis arc Consistently follt>wed. 

The report is lavishly published and is admirably arranged. It will serve 
as a standard for comparison with other Anatolian sites. Few points call for 
cniicjsm i one is worth mention ; tlte author accepts Davies' views on the 
neglect of copper-working in Cyprus in the Bronxc Age. h is a view that can 
no be heirt Cj-priol copper was mined in that period. But both mcml 

and Myceno^n imports are exceedingly rare at Thcrmi. It was undoubtedly 
a small provincial setlleraenl* of no importance in tht' v^orid, Bui 

such it is a more useful site to study chan the larger and more compUcited sius. 

STAJffijsY Cassok. 


THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH. By Gvstavvs A. Eisen. AW 

York ; Fatam Kouchafgt, 1533 , pp, 22. eeitk to/oured pfaie and iUustra- 
tifms. Si .50. 

Grail-hunting is not yet dead. Mr Risen, having made up his m ind that 
m ihu piece of metd-work we have the Holy Grail, proceeds, with complete 
dtaregard of nrchaculogicd method, to prove it. The title of * chalice ' leads us 
well on the way, and criticism that the decoration cannot be as early as the date 
r^mred for the Last Supper has persuaded the author to dissociate the interior 
of the cup from the exterior, despite the fact that most ancient plate is so con¬ 
structed. The interior plain cup is now tlie claimant for the high honoura in 
Looking for the evidence to prove his hypothesis Mr Risen with 
little difficulty finds it. We arc told tlut in a.p. 36a the .Antioch ‘ cathedral 
treasurer had hidden the sacred treasures. He died under torture and thev 

' 'tliqiMiry ' containing the inner cup is also a terra 
which he^ the quotion. Having entitled the outer decoration thus, the author 
tinds no difficu ty m explaining its normal wear and tear, due to handline, aa 
Mused ^ the Jussing of the relic *. (I have yet to sec how kWweaihcring can 
be proved 1) He then notes that pieces liave been cut out of the rim as souvenini 
of so sacred an ob^ct. They are more probably cuttings made by goldsmiths 
m ti^t the value of the metal. He examines the figures of the apostJea and of 
Chnst and sees m them exact portraits, when in foci they arc variatiuM of 
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typ«s. ' Hadi single figure he says is instinct ^th life ' and he txjiiaitu thb by 
tellifig us that this was due to ' a simple procedure employed hy the majority of 
Greek artists from early srchaic times ' by which they always represenicd their 
figures ' when the lungs arc filled with air Seeing that alt the figures here are 
heavily draped U is impossible to see any indication of their deep-breathing — 
quite apart from the truth of the geocralkation. AJI figures arc exactly 
identified) and for dating the auiliuf brings comparison with a fioscoreale cup 
and with the Naples glass cameit vase. This establishes for him a tst-century 
date< But the two representations of Christ (the only certain identification) 
can be exactly paralleled by the 4.th-century seated stone statue of Christ in 
the Xerme museum at Rome (here not nodeed) and the vine-scrolls are clearly to 
be associated with similar scrolls on late Roman and early Byaantine work such 
as the pillars of Aphrodisias. The Bosenreale comparison will not hold, for 
the sealed Augustus is in a totally dliTcrcnt attitude from the seated Christ, 
whose posttinn foreshadows that of qlh-ccntury Byaanthtt and Romanesque. 
The ' chalice ' is all one piece and several centuries later than here stated. I*he 
exliibitinn of tltis cup at the World's Fair ai Chicago and Its claim to be the Holy 
Gntil have brought much comforl to the pious ■ But in fact it ts a very fine 
example of church plate of about A.D. joo, no more. It must, as such, be fitted 
into its proper place in early Cbristiou art. The ' syndicate of Arabs who 
first found it were not, after all, the modern equivalents of Gawaiit, Patcival 
and Galahad, Stanlit Cakon. 

SENNACHERIB’S -AQLIEDUCT AT JERWAN. JTy Titorkilh Jacobses 

and Seton Llotd. Ittimus .* UnivtrHty of Chicago Press , 1035. pp ^ 4^1. 

and 36 plates. 23^ bd. 

I'his absorbing monograph is a model of its kind. The authors can claim 
the merit of being the first to discover that the causeway of atone, first noted by 
T..ayard, as leading from the city of Nineveh to Bavlan in the hilts, was in fact 
part of an immense bridge, more than 300 metres long, the oldest known bridge 
in existence. Both King and Layard considered these remains to be a roadway, 
and local mliobitants thought that it was an ancient dam. The authors followed 
Olmstcad's hint m J90S that it might be a canal of great size. They also found 
the missing portions of the great inscription vrhicb finally prove that vve have to 
do with a colussal aqucduci consimcted for the purpose of supplying Nineveh, 
as part of Sennacherib's grandte^ plans for the genera! crnbclliihmcnt of the 
city and the irrigntiun of its bnde, and the making of orchards and parks, which 
he undertook at the bcgiiining of the seventh century ex. 

The fine photographs and plans here published show the details of this 
cause way-canal, with its bridge and its sculptured steUi at the canal-head. The 
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publication is completed by a note by Professor Frankfort cm the local antbmp- 
oiogic^ typ^t illustrated witli plates which show the persistence of ancient 
AfisyTian, Armenian and Mediterranean types. Attention is also called to the 
survival among the \ezjiUs both of knowledge and use of the acjocduct and of 
ancient rain and fertility rites. The name of Tainmu^ survives among Ycajdjs 

as Melek Tatut, and the red anemone of Adonis is still placed on one shrine in 
spnng. 

This is g model publication, comprising much hard travel and laborious 
re^rdi. The full publication of the tsuial inscriptions and the tiiformativc 
photographs make this a volume which even non-AMvriotogists will enjoy. 


SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. By Dam M. Robinson, Professor. 
Johns Hopkins Univemity. JV™ York : yj forf 361/, Strttt, pp ix 

227. Price 3 dttiiars, 

\V> arc told in an introductory note that this is ‘ the first book on Greece 
to be wntten from the point of view of the history of dviliaation It roams 
over a wide field, beginning with the early accavatfons of IJios and ending with 
^Bitnlc s thcones of sex-detennination. It appears to be based on lectures 
delivered to a junior University class, to whom it is neoessay to explain that a 
tetradrachm la worth four drachmas ; and this may account for the colloquial 
a^jc, the mecdottt of Scbliemann'a domestic iroubles. the apocryphal legenda 
of Demosthe^ with pebbles in hb mouth and Isocrates expiring on receipt of 
the news of Chaeronca, and various seemingly imclevani statements 

A young teadcr will be amused by the playful remarks that Olvmpias was 

* Philip was' rather given to drinking ' 

and flirted with a TbeBaalian gir! ' ; they may even he impressed by the not 
very onginfll statement that * Homer was the Bibb of the Greeks *; but ihcv 
may well be puzzled by such words as r/iytm, thUassocratic and phitocalk To 
manirer Hellenists it will be a shock to find that ^SmociilAero means an earth- 

ifuiKCj miros a sicTjc, and kyfb^'j 

liisiorical side the work is radically unsound ; thus, it seems to be 
imphetj (p, 51 j that the snuH population of Attica in the 6th centurv was due to 
the awraiy of money: and the statement that Pisistratus. after his second 
rSt * constitutinnal ruler * (p. 53) requires a good deal of 

Recent hiatortans, again, do not find it * a strange coincidence ' that 
UeJon. when be might have helped the Greeks againat the Pemians, was himself 
hampered by a Cnrtliaginian war (p, 90). Perhaps - coincidence * is ‘ wrote 
sarcas^ . bet the statcmetit that' the old democracy of Solon and Draoon was 
mti>^ wttli unlimited franchbe ’ (p. 129) cannot be excused even as a * goak ' 
On the acicntific side it is rash to imply that Empedocles had any aofion of 
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the circiitadon of tlie blood ; and it is unbelievable tlLararebacologlsta disOTvered 
in the Ceramicu* thirteen skeletons of Spartans with arrows still pies-ring their 
hearts (p. 128): this is, pmtimsbly, a rhetorical way of saying that human bones 
and amiW'heada were found in the same grave. 1 have not been able to find 
in the Animt^ any suggoitiof) that Aristotle attributed sex 10 plants. 

I have not checked the arckaeological sections, for here Dr Robinson^ who 
has himself superintended excavations aiOlynthuSib presumably on safer ground; 
but considering the book as a whole i should hestt^te to put it into the hands of 
students whose critical facultv was not well developed. F* Dobsoj^* 

A HISTORV OF THE GREEK WORLD FROM +79 TO jzs B.C. M. L. 
VV. LAiFTNEn. Professor of Andent History, CorneU Dniversity. (VoL 5 
of Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman VVorld)^ jlfiff/meif, 193^' 
pp, XV. 492, ivjiA f<mr 

Mr Laistner is thoruughly famlEar with his authoritiea, both ancient and 
modem, and shows a critical instinct and sound judgment in striking a balance 
between divergent view^. If he dissents from a gencmlly accepted opinion he 
states his reasons dispassionately. This is noticeable in his treatment of the 
diSkult period ifi the Pinithoniaeiia^ with which his hook begins. The 
Peloponnesian war is described with as much detail as space allows. 'Fhe petty 
wars and jealousies of the rival slates in the fourth century have a!wap been a 
weariness both to the teacher and the student, and if Mr l^rismer has failed to 
make this period intercfiting, he has failed in good eompanyp 

When vne cotne to the Macedonbn period we can see our way more dearly, 
owing to the unity of purpose in she two great characters who dominate the 
stage. *rhe auihor docs full justice to the gcnjun of PbiUp as a diplomatist and 
an organizer, and to Alexander's skill as a general. He regrets that ancient 
authorities treated this side of Alexander’s character almost exclusively* to ihe 
neglect of his constructive policy, and he endeavoura. as far ^ the paucity of 
materia] alJowis, to rectify this omisaion. 

Taking a general riew of the book* we feel that it might have been made 
more intemting if the writer were rather less unparttal and diipassicinjite^ii 
quality which is justly claimed for hiin on the wrapper* He displays n« pre¬ 
judices or enthusiasms. We may suspect that Aid blades is oomething of a hero 
to him, but he is careful not to say so* We do not get a dear enough picture 
of die fwrsonalicy of Pericles to understand the extraordinary hold which he hod 
over the Athenians ; nor again is the strength of the opposition to him sulUciently 
explained. Even the utatir^nt of Alexander is somewhat mcchonJeaL 

As a supplement to the hbtory proper, Mr Laiatncr give« us valuable 
chapters on special subjects, such a$ Warfare, Government, Economic conditions, 
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Art and Literature, in the first he dwells the rcviilutmft wrought by Philip 
and Alexander in methoda of warfare. He mighty when pratsing the Mkcc- 
danhm sfege-machmery^ have emphaabed more simngly the importance of its 
mohiiitVi whicii en-rbled catapults not only to br transported from place to placet 
but evea^ on occasion, to be used as held artillery in a general cngagemcni. It 
h raaiit tn sayi without cxpUnaiion^ that a trireme was propelled by a single 
Euink of 03TB amnged in thfcca—ibis Is to identify the Athenbn warship with the 
Venetian galley of the Middle Agee^ and other vich^ arc 8till current. The 
remaining chnpEers show the same qualities of care and predaion which char- 
acterijEC the narrative ; and^ though neither part would be contpktc without the 
othetf w'e coniider the latter to be the more sueoessftil^ and therefore the mote 
important part of the book. ], i-, Dobson* 

L'ALSACE ROMAINE* By Robert FcinjtEA* Fiftis ; Li^rnmV Ejmst 

Leroiur. 25 francs^ 

Starting from Julius Caesar's intervenucti in 58 bjC, against Ario^tus at 
the invitation of the Sequaru, M. Forrer gives an admindilc and it^larty 
account of the whole Roman oceupatian of Alsace, based on ihe numerous 
archacolcgtcal finds and snAcriptmns. 

llie populabon was cfftciively Romanised it an early stugCp and it is interest¬ 
ing to aee how designs and ideas become altered in the process, and take on » new 
virility through iheir contact with barbariatn. Notably* the Mithraic god Eon 
assumes a most un-Roman moustache, while Apollo Uvea again as "Lc dieu 
Abolo 

Many aspecis of civil life arc dealt with, md there are chapters on the 
ififFerent types of caateiltim, pottery, armour, and sculpture. Some nf the latter 
r^ch a very high standard* particularly the beautifut relief of Mithra killing a 
bull* discovered in fragments at Kdnigshtifen. 

In spite of the destruetton of their temporal power by the Germanic 
invasimui M. Ferrer traces a continuity of certain aspects of Roman dvilisatioa 
lasting down to the present day, manifested* for instance, by numemus placc^ 
names, such as Saverne, which h derived from Tres Tabcrnae ; white \hc main 
plan of Simibourg (Argentoratum) h cssentiatty the same tuday ss Jt was then. 
Ihc epitaph of a Roman sausage-seller * Homims probis^iml negotiatoris artts 
maceUariac * also perh^p? indicates Uu&t national habim have altered tittle. 

The bonk is jllustretrd by 41 excellent plates and numcrotia diagrams and 
illustnathns \ ihc only criticism against it is that there Isno adequate map* which 
makes the chapter on fom and mutes hard io follow, Eleanor Dohson* 
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T hat Egypt sull holcfe rich prices both for ihc archaeologist and 
the field-investigator—^if Tve may coin a phrase—is shown by recent 
discoveries there. Notoiily liave important intact finds of associated 
objects been made but the even more astonishing discovery that * some 
elders of a certain native village possess a genuine, dtougli limited, 
familv tradition of the Coptic language. There, the last stage of ancient 
Egyptian, hitherto supposed to have died out completely by Uie i6th 
century of our era, stuf lias a little use as a ** secret ” ^nguage . The 
discovery was made by Wemer Vicvchlt who will publish an accouni of 
it in the Mitt, d. dculschen Instituts fiir Agyptiache Mtertuinslcunde 
in Kairo. (Amr. Jouth. of Arehaeohgy, 1936, sl, 5S*t 55 +)- 

^ ^ 

' The Eleusinian hill, on the cast slope of which the famous 
sanctuary of Demeter was located, can very properly be compared to 
those on which the famous citadels of Tiryns and Mycenae were con¬ 
structed *. On it was found, in the season i933"-4t an amphora whose 
upper limit of date is put at about 1200 b,c. It beara an inscription in 
primitive ^phabctic script wliich has been transcribed as 

pa-i Ida) ku-ka-vo-nc-da 

and translated' Oh, maiden, this potion here ^I offer, dedicate or accept) ^ 
The maiden is Petsephone, the daughter of Demeter, ^both of^ whom, 
together with the potion were closely associated with the 

Eleusinian mysteries. {Afrter,yourn, of Areho^w^y^ ^ 
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In the same Journal (p. 485), is an account, with ground-plan and 
illustratioDS, of the oriental basilica of S. Giovanni 4 Potta Latina in 
Rome- Parts of the walla of aj>. 500 are still to be seen. 

^ 

In pulling down an old house at Cambridge, the bones of a^ stork 
were found- It seems that the stork made its nest on the chimney 
and it, or one of the young storks, had fallen down. This proves that 
storks must have been endemic in England up to quite a recent date. 
TiTjem is no doubt about the identification of the bones ; but it to 
be hoped that a full account of the circumstances of tliis most interesting 
disco very will be published in due course, 

O 

The Trustees of the British Museum have acquired with the aid 
of a gift of £500 from the National Art-Collections Fund, sot very 
rema^hle pieces of l^byIonian sculpture, all unlike any specim^s 
so far in the collection. Their exact provenance is not known. The 
most striking and important is a steatite bowl, of the Agade period 
(about 2500 B.C.) which has carved round the vertical band of its outer 
surface a finely designed continuous frieste b low relief of human and 
animal scenes and other decoration. A grey granite vase, of some 
500 years earlier, and attributable to Erech, also hss a low exterior relief, 
this showmg two spirited groups of a lion attackbg a bull. A bronze 
figure of a naked woman holdmg a bottle is unique so far as discoveries 
have yet gone for its period (e, 2300-2000 b.c.), the n^ed female figure 
never occurring except on clay plaques of poor artistic quality. 

Mr M. E. L, Mallowan has presented to the Trustees the share 
allotted to him as excavator of his finds at Tell Chagar Bazar and in the 
Khabur Valley in North Syria, consisting of tablets, seats, figtirmcs, 
pottery, and other small antiquities, coileciiyely valuable m providing 
(in the case of the tablets) secure datmg points and throwing light on 
little known periods of tlie civilizations foiming the link between the 
Mesopotamian cities and the Mediterranean. 

^ O ^ 

A seal-impression with a * minute but excellently executed figtp: 
of a stag ’ fi^ed on it, has been found at Tepe Gawra by the Joint 
Assyrian Expedition of the American School of Oriental Research. 
* It is now a^olutciy certain that stamp seals were . . . tn use at ^ 
early phase of the Tell H;ilaf period *. (Bj 450 R, February rqjy, p. 5), 
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' In the corner of a room [in Gawra xii], just under the floor, was 
found a pot fiUcd with beads of camelian, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and 
containing in addition a large stamp seal of marble and six ^Id beads, 
half of these being of the fluted type. The gold beads interesiing 
not on account of their number or workmanship, but chiefly because 
their ocemrenoe in Gawra xn gives us the earlicat relative date 
established for this metal ao far {ibid, pp, s, 6)* 

The Schweich Lectures for 1^137 were delivered by Gaude 
Schaeffer, Director of the Ras Shamra excavations, during January, 
The three locturea dealt in turn with the history of Ras Shamra, inhose 
ancient name was Ugarit; with the library and cuneiform texts, and 
with tlic religious texts. The lectures were illustrated by lantern' 
slides and were very well attended. 

^ 

A correspondent has sent ua a cutting fiom the Westettt Morjting 
Netos (4 Feb.), showing a pair of ox-homs attached to tiie chimney of 
3 bouse in Horn Lane, CiiUompton, Devon, They are said m have 
belonged to an ox whitdi ploughed up that part of Kendsmoor which was 
enclosed in 1808. In 1928 they were blown down, but w-erc replaced 
in 1930 (for foreign instances A>’TiQurrT, 1936, s, 97-fl, 223,475), 

^ 

Mr Iorwerth Peats writes on * Presely ^:— 

' , 4 s the person responsible for introducing^ this form to tnodem 
archaeology A Note on tlie name Presely in Arch. Cutttb. 193*^* 
pp. 407-9), perhaps 1 may be permitted to state briefly tny reasons for 
doing so. Since Prescelfy represente only a poor attempt at bringing 
the spelling to conform with an uneducated pronunciation of the place- 
name, it is inadmissible though countenanced by the Ordnancie Survey. 
Dr Ifor Williams favours Prcselau as the map and literary form but 
points out that the later development of this medieval form is towards 
^etele or I^es£fy. Now in the same county, tlie place-name Pvnitely 
is found, Tltis fact leads me to believe that tlie derivation m 
pjys-icl^ or sefy (as sug^sted by Dr Williams in 1930) and that it is 
useless to hunt for the imaginary pri$ci, Conse<iuendy since Presely 
(i) represents the legitimate modem development of the early form 
Prcsselcu, (2) conforms with the local pronunriation, (3) is analogous 
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with a related place-name from the some area, and (4) is more 
recognisable to non-Welsh readers than Presehu as the accepted form 
u> repbcc the hybrid Presceily, I Impc that—wiilt Prcsclite—it will be 
universally adopted 

^ ^ ^ 

Dtt J. G. D. CljUik writes 

It! the note (Antiquitv, March 1937, pp. 95 ff) 
a flanged bmnse axe, said to have come from Greece, 
Professor V, Gordon Childe commented on the fact that 
it was perforated near the butt by a circular hole. This 
hole, he sura^ted, might ultimately have derived from 
the ^ notch ^commonly found in the butts of alt types of 
Italian broiixe axes from the early Hanged form to the late 
winged palstave *, tlie transition could have l^cen effected 
by the closing of the notch across the top of the axe. 

Whether or not this explanation is correct it seems 
worth rccallmg the existence of a parallel to the allegedly 
Greek axe in the hope that tlie feature may be recognixed 
more widely. l*he flanged axe here illustrated was found 
in a fen at Malback, Grebo parish, in the Swedish pro¬ 
vince of fjstergdtbind* ; it differs from the ' Greek * 
specimen in the shape of the perforation, but seems to 
tana CMcygi miij alford 3 close parallel in its general features, 

(jf) 

^ ^ 

As we go to press we hear from Mr A. H. A. Hogg that a section 
1ms been cut across the causew ayed ditch of the camp on West Wickham 
Common (see post, p. 223)1 ^5 north of tlie level causeway near the 
supposed entrance. No evidence of date was found. The original 
ditch at that point had a very blunt section, 8 feet deep, and was 
about 30 feet wide at the top. ' 

■o 

Our notes on the Prehistoric Society in the March number have 
aroused interest. The address of tire Secretary is 7$ Chesterton Road, 
Cambridge. 

• O. Montdiiu, ^Jiniwn frtlm vit forntid^ fig, 909; A. Norite, Otifr^tlandi 
linkoping, 19:5, p< 14, and pi. I, Ii. 
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bv E, Cecil Curwen 
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W HEN excavating in the fiill-fort of Cisabury a few' yeats ago the 
writer found nothing by which to date a certain gtoup of pits 
except a piece of a revolving handmitl (fig. 23). Even this could 
not supply the necessary chronoEogit^l evidence, because the develop¬ 
mental nistoiy of the quern or liand-mill had not yet been worked out 
in su^dent detail to enable one to say that a certain fonn is character¬ 
istic of a certain period. Being thus impressed with tlte need for such 
a study the writer endeavoured to collect data, but w'as met at die outset 
with the dUhculty that of all the hand-mills preserved in our IMuseums 
extremely few have been dated at all closely by associated hnils of 
pottery — ^at least so far as records go—while it seems to be exceptional 
even for modem excavators to note such associations when querns arc 
found. After all, it is, as Pitt Rivets said, the common objects that 
arc often more important tliaa the rare ones, just because they arc 
common, and ti is surely one of the prime objects of excavation to ontain 
data for the study of the ev'olution, not only of pottery, but of all com¬ 
mon objects. 

As die caae stands, then, very Jitde can yet be said with any 
assurance on tliis subject, and the purpose of the present paper is to 
fonnuiate a tentative scheme as a basis of study, in the hope of 
stimulating otherc to observe and rcoord the necessary data upon which 
alone a morc reliable and detailed classification can he based. For the 
present, therefore, we shall not attempt an exhaustive review of liand- 
milts, but confine ourselves to a consideration of tvliat appear to be the 
leading types in evolutionary order. 

By far the best study that has appeared on this subject is contained 
in the first volume of Bcnneii and Ellon^s History of Corn-Militrtg 
(1898), to which we are indebted for much of the avaifabic material; 
this book is a mine of information, but needs bringing up to date. We 
are, happily, emerging from that state of blissful ignorance of die 
subject tvlucb made possible such an anachronism as D^amps' well- 
known picture of * Samson grinding in the Prison-house wherein 
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Sainsoa is seen turning a huge mill-atone by means of a long lever like 
a capstan-bar, after the fasluon of the Roman slaves a thousand years 
later. As well depict King Alfred burning the cakes at Athelncy on a 
gas-cooker. 

So deeply rooted in our minds has the idea become that a mill must 
revolve or spin that Ute term has of late been applied to quite unrelated 
machinery used for spinning ootton. The wora, however, comes from 
a root meaning tu pound or crush (compare ‘ muller *), and so far is it 
from having any rotatory significance that for thousands of years the 
only known mil^, such as the of Homer, were simply contrivances 
for nibbing grain between tw’o stones of convenient shape. On the 
other tiand it may be that the word ‘ quern which has many cognate 
forms in tJie Teutonic languages, properly signifies only a revolving 
hand-mill; but its use has been so fnee^ extended to cover other types 
that there seems little reason now to restrict it to the rotary quern. 
Thus may some compensation be made for the extended application 
of the word‘ mill 

Hand-mills, or quems, then, may be broadly divided into two main 
classes, viz. those in wSiich the upper stone revolves on the lower, and 
those in which the movement is to-and-fro or irregular. The latter 
class is die earlier and will be discussed first. 

I. Non-rotating Hand-Mills 

(1) Mortars, The use of a stone to pound food^tufe such 
as roots or arorm in a natural or artificial rock-basin is said to go back 
to palaeoiitliic times. Whether the basin was in a fixed or movable 
To^ b an unimportant detail, but the whole contrivance was in effect a 
primitive pestle and mortar. In such a basin large roots or small grains 
could equally well be pounded, and mortars continued to be used for 
pounding com in Rome right down to the first century aj)., some 
hundreds of years after more efficient mills had been introduced. In 
fact, the I^tin pistor, a baker, meant literally one who pounds in a 
mor^, for bakers normally ground ^cir com, and the name 
continued even when the mortar Ivad given place to the donkey-mtU. 

(2) Grain-Ruhrers. In most pans of Europe the introduction of 
wheat with the Neolithic culture led to die differcntiation of a special 
kind of mortar suited to the grinding, rather than pounding, of small 
grains. ’'Phis was effected by making the stone basin wide and sliallow, 
jike a saucer, while the * pestle ' became squat and bun’^haped, so that 
it could be held in one liand and swept round and round the lower stone, 
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or to and fro in any direction. Such a * gtaln-rubbcr ' is die character¬ 
istic * milt' of die British NoolLthlc a phase atid is plentifully found in 
our causewaved camps, such as Winantiill Hill (Avebury, Wilts) and 
WhtU'hawk (Brighton) (plate ii, i). The existence of such an imple¬ 
ment is usually t^en as evidence that its owner possessed com, and this 
seems to hold good with regard to Britain, but it must be remembered 
that in some cmmtrtes a non-agricultural people might have developed a 
similar * miil ’ for grinding the seeds of wild plants/ Grain-rufal^rs of 
this kind arc still used by some African peoples for grinding their com/ 

(3) Saddle-Querns. AJtliough in the case of the grain-rubber 
the small bun-shaped upper stone could be carried by the hand round 
and round the saucer-shaped lower stone, or in any direction, an 
examination of the signs of wear on such stones shows that one direction 
was often favoured more than anotlier, resulting in a more or less 
to-and-fro motion. One advantage of this was that a larger upper 
stone could be used, because tlie to-and-fro movement permitted [x>th 
hands to be used on it. This led to the development of die true 
‘ saddle-quern in which a bolster-shaped upper stone lies athwart an 
elongated lower stone (plate ii, 4). The latter has a grinding surface 
whicti is more or less concave longitudinalty, while from side to side it 
may be flat or else slightly exmeave or even convex. In the last case the 
atone is saddle-shaped, whence the type is named. The upper stone is 
typically bolstcr^haped, and its grinding suiiaoe oonvex from side to 
siac. vartatkms natur^ly occur, and the grain-rubber develops into 
the saddle-quem by gradual stages. 

.Although the ^in-rubber Is typical of the British Neolithic a 
phase, the true sadme-quem had already appeared on the Continent 
and in the Nc^ East. In Egypt models have been found depicting 
the method of its use (nc. i); 3 slave-girl kneels on the ground with tlie 
lower stone before her, placed so that its grinding surface slopes some¬ 
what aivay from her; she grasps the upper stone in both hands and 
alternately pushes and pulls it baclnvar^ and fonvards tlie length of 
tlic lower stone, bending her body at knees and hips in so doing. 
Releasing one hand from time to time she feeds the grain on to tire nearer 
end of the lower stone, whence it percolates down &e slope bebveen the 
two stones as it is ground, and falls off the far end in the form of meal, 

‘ My attention boa been dmwn to tbU poLni by (*rof«8»>r CuclmuDd H»tt of 
Cdpetilugcn. 

on the Cnid Coott; see pboUr in cf Alt Natwta (edited by J. A. 

Hammefton, Ainidg;amBtcd Press, Ltd,), p. 596, 
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The method is still employed by some African peoples m tdenticat 
fashion, and one of the Late Bronie Age saddte-queras from New Bam 
Do^vn in Sussex is so shaped that the grinding-surface slopes at just 
such an angle as the Egyptian representations show^ viz, about 20 
degrees* (plate u, 2), 

ft is imp ortant to realize that whenever one reads of a mill in the 
Old Testament or in Homer one must picture a saddle-quern such as 
wc have just described, for no other type was then known. Tltis will 
explain, for instance, the appropriateness of the preposition used in the 
phrase * the maidservant tliat ts behind the mill * (Exodus xi, 5), for 



Pta. t. . ECVPnAN StAtVEtTE Uil-VniATtS<J TKS 
ust or TttB sjiotiLEHiiireitK. oth 
itjbr Henra tad ElM 


while one may sit beside a rotary quem, one can best be described as 
kneeling behind a saddle-qucm. Similarly the * upper millstone' 
which might not be taken to pledge (Deuteronomy xxiv, 6) is literally 
the * rider ' in Hebrew, for it lides on the lotver stone as on a saddle. It 
is also interesting to note that the manna which the Israelites used as a 
substitute for com, was not only ground in milb but beaten in mortars 
(Numbers xi, 8), and the survival of the mortar for pounding com is 
attested by a wdt-known passage in the book of Proverbs (Prov, xxvir, 
22). Finally, when Samfion was captured by the Philistines and put to 
grind in the prison-house (Judges xvi, 21) he was made to do the work 
of a slave-girl, labouring at the saddlc-quera. 


> Siam Arch* CotL, 19^4. uxv. 167. 
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Tl’ie true aaddte-quem may have been introduced by the megalith 
builders^ for a cliamcteristically elongated upper stone was found 
built into a megalithic burial chamber on Samson, Scilly Isles/ The 
evidence of statuettes shows that this form of mill goes back at least as 
far as the 3td dynasty in Egypt * * At the present day it is still used by 
certain African races and in Mexico.* In Britain its use practically 
ceased with the Early Iron Age i Romano-British specimens are very 
rare, two from a settlement at Westbury (ajj. roo-400) being in the 
Devizes Museum. A specimen was also found in a Sa\on hut at 
Boulton on the Water/ 

II. Rotating irAND-MtLLS 

Tlie origin of the rotating mill is still wrapped in obscurity. 
Archaeological evidence as to its origin is so far lacking, tliough it is 
hoped that w'hat is said here may stimulate research in Mediterranean 
lands, where the clue is undoubtedly to be found. A little light may 
be obtained from litenuy references to donkeys grinding com, for in the 
absence of more explicit details it is difficult to see how a donkey could 
work any other than a laige revolving mil! turned by a lever like that of 
a capstan. By metonymy the upper millstone came to be called t]\e 
* donkey ’ in Greek, and the carlicsc use of this term goes back to 
Xenophon (400 n.C.), Aristotle, and Alexis (350 a.c,*); and it is notice¬ 
able that such references occur much earlier in Greek tlian in Latin 
literature, and also tlist the donkey-mill is referred to long before the 
rotary hand-mill. So far as die literary evidence goes, one is led to 
suspect that the principle of the rcTOlvlng mill may have been invented 
in Greece in the form of a donkey-mili—certainly wf^ore 400 b,c, ; tliat 
this later spread to Rome; and that the rotary (,|uem may have been 
derived from the donkey-mill by application of the rotary principle 
to the domestic milt in country distnets. 

Tlie revolving mill is so great an advance on any previous appliance 
that it cannot possibly have come into being by the normal process of 
development. Witlv die possible exception of"the potter’s wheel it is 
the earliest piece of machinery to replace an oscillating movement by a 

‘ Antiq,Jattm., 1953, am, ay, 39. 

* Benneti uid Ellon, Hiitory Cant-milHttg (ifiijk),!, 3S-9. 

* /Wd,, p. 79, ’ Ant^ Jmm., kit, 290. 

* Xenoplioii, l, 5 1 Ariatullif, Pffubt. 35, 3 ; AJetis, Amph, 1, 4. 
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oontiiiuoiis notar)' one. This is the principle of must modem machinery, 
whereby, for instance, we have tiie circular saw Instead of the to*and-fro 
movement of the hand-saw, and the propeller instead of oars. Such 
an advance could only have been die product of a brilliant engineer 
or maihcmatlcian—srome forgotten forerunner of Archimedes, who 
failed to acJiieve the immortality of the classics. 

•II ''t knowledge of the form of the earliest Greek donkey- 

mills, but we have Roman examples of the ist century AJi., such as 
tliose at Pompeii (fig, a). Such a mill consisted of a lower stone 
(ir^ra) in the form of a cone, tlie apex of which carried the iron spindle 
which supported the upper stone {catillas). llie grinding surface thus 
sloped steeply down from the apex at an angle whch might be as much 
as 35 or 40 degrees. The upper stone consisted of 3 hollow cone— 
sometunes txvo hollow cones placed apex to apex ; one fitted over the 
oomcal lower stone, while the other scjv'ed as a hopper into which the 
gram was thrown. An iron bridge, called in English the rynd, was 
pJa^d across the narrovrest part of the opening between the two 
hohow cones, and rested on the top of the spmdle. Thus the grinding 
surta^ of the two stones were not necessarily in actual contact witli one 
another, and the grain tlirown into the hopper percolated down the 
slope U'tween the two stones, u> emerge in die form of meal at the 
cin^Jemnce. The upper stone was tamed by means of two large 
hort^ntal Icvere set b sockets on its aides 1 to these levers donkevs 
or other ammab might be liamessed, or slaves were ch^ed, and the 

unfortunate creatures were made to walk round and round in incessant 
circles* 

pe downward slope of the grindmg surfaces is a clear relic of the 
till of the saddte-quem to which aUusion has been made, as k also die 
way m which the meal escapes from die mill by gmvhy when it b 
ground fine mo ugh to do so. Of the saddle-quem itself in classical 
Greece and Rome the writer knows no archaeological evidence * nor 
does there appear to be any Jherarj- evidence of it,^ The Romans l^d 
It IS true, a mill which they called mok irtaatifis, or pushing^mill 
was ransidered by Bennett and Elton to refer to^e aa§dle-qucm 
bemuse It IS not an inapt desenption of it, and the term seemed tolhem 
to be in J^ntrast to die mo/a versatilis, or revolving milk It b however 

^ s&vcfi pushing the long 

levers of the rotary mill as they walked round and round ft. 


» The nddk-quem was. however, the mill of Homer, a hu b«n pointed oui 
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Gellius, lor instance (a-D. 150) says that Plautits, who lived tso v^ars 
befo«, latoured at turning the mills which ore called pusbing-miifs * 
and Cato (150 b.c,) includes in the equipment needecl for an otiveyard 
of 240 acres t donkcy-mill, 1 puahing-miU, 1 SpanKh mill while for 
a vine^d of 100 acr^ he rttaimmends * 3 donkey-mills, i pushing- 
• t ■ I ji unlikely that so insignificant 3 contrivance as a 

single sad^e-qi^m would he required in addition to three efficient 
donkey-n^ls. On the other hand the mortar remained popular in 
Rome at least ^ late as the first century a.d.^ but by tlie atb centurv 
seems to have been no longer used for com. ^ 

,, mmistakable references to rotary hand-mills seem to be 

particularly the fine description of the 
m nr/Krt com on one, and mashing hb herbs in a 

m preparation of something suspiciously like a haggis 'Die iiriDres- 
Iwking through these classical references is that tlte 

an/i ^ product of the increasing sophistication 

and aimplexm* of town-life, and that the mtary ha^d-ndll was an 

rf *1^® ntaditne for the ^nefit of^ peasants who lived 
m the tow^, and still had to grind thdr own com at home, 

worked q'f ni on die Continent still remains to be 

cft » r ^nrt *1- makes its first appearance between 100 and 

ff il 'f ^ I ^*^*^* 5 ^ introduced bv the Iron Age 

B folk for while it has not been found on sites tliat show only Iron 

Ai and A2 poiten^, it w present in Iron Age b and ab sites, such as the 
Glasionbuty Lake-village and Maiden Castle, and is someiim^ found 

Oiwm (FIGS. 4-14) The earliest fom ofthc rotary 

r relationship with the donkey-mid 

The stones are of small diameter (generally alwut 13 to 14, inches! and 
each ,5 exc^sivdy thick (from 6 to 3 foches). The hwTSLTk 
' the slope of the grinding surface being commonly 
u4^?ri . a«d there is a centra! socket for the wooden spindle 

the grinding surfed 

s being conical, is shaped like a segment or^ph ere The 

^ often nearly hemispherica! or bee-hivc-shaped external!v 
-hence the term ‘ bee-hive quem '-but it may have a hSow on too 
o ser^e as a hopper for the grain, or the top fnay be practically flat! 

Atiliis Gdliiid^ iii^ ^ ■ --- 

‘*Cuto. RM., X, 41 3 C 1 , 4. 

Mjsrrtumf 19 - 30 ^ 39 , 
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ANTIQUITY 


The grinding surface is a hollow cone or segment of a hollow sphere, to 
correspond with that of the lower stone. Tlie upper stone was turned 
by means of a horhtontal handle which projected radially from a ao^et 
in the side or from a groove on the top, if the latter is flat. The per¬ 
foration through the upper stone may be ova! or circular in section, but 
in the latter case there may be two slots, one on either side of it, extend^ 

right through the stone and virtually converting the circular 
perforation into an oval (figs. 4, 7, 14), The object here was to allow 
space for the grain to pass the rynd, which in liand-miUs was generally 
of wood, and rested on tlic top of die wooden spindle. 

The relationship between these early rotary querns and the 
donkey-mills seems to be shown by—(i) the convexity of the lower 
stone, whether conical or a segment of a sphere ; (2) the possesaion, in 
many casra, of a hollow basin on top to serve as a hopper ; and (3) the 
radial position of the handle which recalls the levers of the dookey-mill 
but is less convenient in a hand-mill than the upstanding hanie of 
later querns. 

These early quems seem to fall bto mo classes ; (1) the Wessex 
tj'pe (ncs. 4-13), m which there is generally some kind of hopper: the 
handle is inserted m the side of the upper-stone, and the grinding- 
surfaces form a segment of a sphere (less frequently a cone); and (2) 
die Sussex type (nc. 14), in which the top is flat; the handle, though 
stm projecting radiaUy, is a placed in a groove on the flat top, and the 
grinding-surfaces are oomcah IVhether or not diese distinctions arc 
significant it is diflicuk U> say, 

A tliird class, apparently derived from the Wessex type, possesses 
a s^lar thick and heavy upper stone, cheese-sliaped, bee-hive or 
conical, but is distinguished by the fact that tlic grinding surfaces are 
nroctioally flat (sIcjm not exceeding 3 degrees). Both this and the 
^es^x type were found at Mam Hill, Somerset (figs, lo, 24), but 
the largest number of tliem occurred at the Iron Age ab liill-fort of 
Hunsbury, near Northampton. This class, which we mav call the 
Hunsbuiy type, is important because it appears to have been a pro¬ 
duct of the northward spread of the Iron Age b culture, and to have 
been ancestral to what we have ventured to call the Roman lecionarv 
type of cTucm (see p. 148)- ^ 

(2) Rgmano-British Domestic Typis (figs. 15-22). During the 
Rom^penod die rotary quem in southern Britain imdenvent develop- 
ment from the clumsy Iron Age type to neater and lighter forms The 
general tendency was towards an increase of diameter with diminution 
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ANTIQUITY 


of tliickness, and consequently a reduction in the slope of the grinding- 
&urfaces» It should be pt^ibte to date the stages in this development^ 
but at present wrtain pointe remain obscurct and alt one can tlo is to 
30 outline which it is hoped may stimulate others to hi] in the 
details, or else to cmetidJ* 

\Vc suggest, therefore, Uxat it may be possible to recognize two 
general types—an earlier and a later Romano-British—which are more 
or less directly descended from the ' bee-hive ’ quern of Sussex, 

(a) FhHopped I earl^ Romano-British (fjcs. 15-18 and plate it. 
5, b). In the earlier type the upper stone may be about 15 in. wide 
and aj in. thick, with a fiat, horizontal top, a perforation that is at first 
oval and later rectangular, and a grinding surface tliat slopes at not 
more than 15 degrees. The louver stone is of similar thipknfSLg arid 
generally has a central socket for the spindle, sometimes surrounded 
by a slight lip (fig, 17), At some period during dds stage the central 
socket vfas replaced by a complete perforation (fig, 18), an improvement 
to which we shall return presenuy. The under-surface of the lower 
stone was left rough, but is more or less flat. 

( 5 ) pTdjecliiig hopp^ type: ialer Romatut-Brituh (figs, 19-21). 
The later Romano-British type of quern shows rather more elegance 
in its construction. The slope of the grinding-surfaces is reduced to 
about 10 degrees, and the upper surface of the top-stone also slopes 
dowmrarda and outwards at a similar angle. The summit of the quem 
is furnished with a hop^r which projects above it; the outer face of 
this is nearly vertical, while the inner face is basin-shaped, and slopes 
down to the perforation which a^in is rectangular. TJie lower stone 
has a round oeniral perforation instead of a socket, and there is a 
tendency for the undcr-aurface to be slightly concave, so that it may he 
roughly parallel to the CTbdtng surface, type of quem is commonly 
of larger diameter, and may be 20 in. or more*; a fragment from Selsey 
in the possession of Mr W, L, Wliite must have belonged to a quern 
5 ft. 7 m. across and only 2 in. tJijck, ^ 

'ITie complete perforation of the lower stone is evidence of the 
adoption of a device for adjusting tlie upper stone to grind fine or coarse 
at wHlI (FIG. 39 and plate hi), ^’hi 3 device, which could be seen in 
actual use in the querns of the Hebrides in recent limes, allowed Ute 
spindle which supported the upper stone to pass right tlirough the 

“ In atlcmpiing to <l*ie querns lypolog^icalty it should txi nmembered tluii the 
life of gi ainjuJe speL-inieii might be 70 «ir So years—at least in ikntlitnd ; Oenneu and 
Elton, ofi. ciL. ijg', *70, 
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lower stone, to rest on a movable lever Ijclow it.*' From the chronolt^ical 
aspect we need lo know when this device (j) first appeared, (a) became 
general, and (3) becaitiu universal. The earliest specimen of a com¬ 
pletely perforated lower stone that tlic writer has noted was found at the 
Giaatonburj' lake village, “ where it must date before a.d. 70 (fto. 13). 
In confirmation of this early date I he stone is 4^ in. thick and 15 in. in 
diameter, while the ^nding-stirface has a slope of about 20 degrees. 
It may be to this device that Columella refers {about aj>* 43) when he 
says that the upper stone can be easily adjusted so that even olives con 
be crushed by tnem,** As to when its adoption became general and 
finallv universal, no opinion can yet be offered. Probabty it will be 
found that the older method was discontinued during the second 
century. 

The practice of groo^-inff the grinding surfaces of quemfi liad a 
two-fold object, via,, to make the grinding more effective, and to 
facilitate the ejection of the meal at the circumference of the stones. 
Both upper and lower stones were grooved in the same way, the grooves 
t^ing arranged in groups of parallel lines placed more or less tangen¬ 
tially to ihe central perforation (fig. 42). Thus when the upper stone 
was revolving the grooves on the opposing faces would be ooniinuaity 
cutting across one another and catching the grains of com betsveen 
' them, as between the blades of scissors. The same movement would 
tend to push the meal down the grooves towards the periphery of tlie 
quem, but this latter function is of secondary importance, as Uic earliest 
grooved querns had such sloping surfaces that tne meat must have Ivad 
uttle ^fiiculty in escaping. It is perhaps to this feature that Virgil’s 
hpis inettsm refers,*and if so it goes back at least to the first century 
B.c. in Italy, In Britain grooving was probably commoner in the totvns 
and villaa than in the villages, no doubt because a grooved quern cost 
more than the average peasant could afford. VVe suspect also that it 
may have been commoner in the second half of the Roman period than 
the first, though the earliest specimen that the writer has noted is a 
fragment of a quem of tlic early Roma no-British form described above, 
found with late l>a Tcnc ni pottery in Maidsione, and preserved in the 
Maidstone Museum. This piece is of lava, and is therefore imported ; 
its grinding surface slopes at alxjut 14 degrees. 

’* Anfaut >litchatl, Tht Fast ut tht (iRSo), 35-7, 

** Glastonbury Mwjscum, Q 8 (W. fi), 

** Columella, R,R.. xn, jo. 

” Cewgirt, i, 275, 
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(3) Plat Types. Ii may p<Msibty be that the increu!^ facility 
wiih which grooved quenis ejected the meal made posfiibte the rediiaion 
of the slope of the grinding-surfaces until they ultimately became 
practically flat. Flat quems, that is, diosc in which the slope of the 
grinding-surfaces does not exceed a Or 3 degrees, arc of more than one 
type. 

(fl) Disc type : lati or pcst-Rortuin (figs. 22, 23), First, tliere arc 
those which apwar to be derived from the types which we have been 
describing, and which are probably late Roman in dale. These 
consbt essentially of two thin discs of stone, both witii centra] per¬ 
forations, while the upper sometimes lias a kind of collar round the 
aperture, reminiscent of the hopper. In these the handle-hole, if 
present, is necessarily on the uppCT surface, and points to the use of a 
vertical wooden liandlc, thus contrasting with die pro-Roman querns. 
Part of a lower stone of a grooved quern of this type was found at 
Pcvenscy, where it must date to the 4ih ccotury. The grinding 
surtace slopes at 3 degrees, and there is a central perforation i the slight 
concavity of the under-surface proclaims its descent from the laie 
Remano-Brimh c^uem already described (ftg, 22), lliis type of flat 
quern has, with nunor variations, a wide rai^e of date, from the example 
found in one of the re-occupation pits at Cissbury (fjG. 23), to which 
allusion was made at the opening of this paper, to medieval and pcriiaps 
modem rimes. The precise date of the Cissbury quem is still a puzzle, 
but ^erc seems nothing against a possible date in the Dark Ages, even 
if it is not late Roman, for typologically it should be later than our late 
Romano-British type. These flat querns may or may not he gtxxjved, 
for as we believe that grooving may have made the flattening of the 
grinding-surfaces practicable, so we suggest that the im-groaved flat 
quem may have arisen as a cheaper and less effidem imitation. The 
poverty of the prospective owner lias ahvays been a powerful factor in 
tnflumcing the development of the quem, as of other contrivances. 
On the other hand, the development of this type of flat quem may have 
been influenced by the second type, described below, which arose 
independently of grooving, ITie introduction of wind and water-mills 
during the Middle Ages, and the repressive laws against hand-mills,'* 
combined to retard the development of the quem in Fngland since the 
Norman Conquest. The medieval English quem is likely 10 have been 
profoundly influenced by types introduced by the Saxons (see un de r 


'■ Bennett and Elton, op. i, 110-21. 
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‘ Pot-*Quems helowl. Hand-mills were used in Cumberland as late 
as the early part of the ninctcentlt century.^' 

(6) Flat * Beekite ’ (Roman legionary type ?) and its Scottish 
derivatives (ncs, 24-3S). There b a second type of flat quem which 
appears to have been derived from the Ilun&bury class of Iron Age b 
(sec p, 142). This is the humped or ‘hec-!iive' type, of which the upper 
stone bears a dose superficial resemblance 10 that of the ' bee-hive ’ 
quems of the Early Iron Age, except for the fact that the grinding- 
surface is almost or quite flat. This kind is sometimes made of pudding- 
stone ; the lower stone has a round base and a central socket for the 
spindle, like the pre-Roman and early Rontan specimens. One 
specimen of pudding-stone, with grinding-surface sloping at only 3 
degrees, comes from the excavations at Richborough, but unfortunately 
has no detailt^ history of closelv datable associaiiona (FIG. 25). Others 
of similar profile oomc from the Roman forts at Newstead and Castlecary 
in Scotland (fiGs. 30^32), where Professor Childe tells the writer that 
they are probably Flavian or possibly Antoninc in date (via. late first 
or mid-second oeniury A.t>,), and from a mUe-castle at Randylands on 
the Roman Wall (Carlisle Museum), where they were found in a 
second century stratum (figs. 28, 29). Yet another specimen comes 
from the mannog in Barlockhait Lodi (fig. 33).** These have lateral 
handle-sockets, tike tlie pre-Roman quems, and an important feature 
of this type is the rarity of grooving. On the slight evidence available 
these quems should belong to the first and second centuries a J). They 
certainly occur more commonly in military areas, and seem to be almost 
unknoum in tlic peasant settlements of the south. 

The quems from the Scottbh hrocfis, dated from the first to the 
fiftli century aJj.", appear to be barbaric derivatives of this humped 
type of flat quem, and seem to undergo a progressive thinning, while 
the handle-socket travels up the curved profile of the upper stone to 
occupy a more or less vertical position on the top (figs. 34-38). Some¬ 
times the handle-socket completely perforates the upper stone, the 
lower end operting on to the grinding-surface. The basin-like hopper 
is reduced to a vestigial depression, or vanishes altogether, its place 
being sometimes taken by a slightly raised collar round the opening 
(FiC. 38). But in every case the grinding-surfaces are practicH% flat, 

••/WJ., 171, 

” I wn indebted 10 Ffofcssdr Gonlon CJiUdc for this infamistton. 

^ For 30 aceoiini of tlw brodi* see A-Miot-TTr, 1937, t, 2^0-8. 
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thu£ differing from die contemporary Roimno-British quemaof normal 
types from southern Britain, and grooving b absent. 

It looks as if the modem Scottislt flat querns (FlC, 39) have been 
develop^ from the beehive type by a process of thinning, lor they seem 
to be dinectiy descended from tliose of the bTT>chs. Thev have the 
vertical handle, and are inclined to be aaymmemcal, but licy exhibit 
the perforation of the lower stone designed to facilitate the adjustment 
of the upper stone, as has already been described, and it is, in fact, by 
observing tliese modem querns in actual use that the purpose of the 
perforated lower stonje Im been understood. 

(4) Pot Querns. A pot-ouem b one in which the upper stone 
revolves inside a hollow cylindrical low er .stone. The grinding sur¬ 
faces are more or less flat, and are generally grooved, but tn addition 
the exterior cylindrical surface of the upper stone has been ' trued ' 
and shows signs of wear resulting from friction against die sides of the 
pot-like lower stone. The latter has a socket for tlie spindle, and b 
not usually completely perforated. There are commonly more than one 
handle-socket on the top of the upper stone (fig. 41), 

ITie writer knows of no evidence tliat any specimen of a pol-quem 
b necessarily of Koman date, Tlie type was very familiar in the 
Middle Ages, and a specimen from Winchester, made of lava, and said 
to have been found in a Saxon horizon, b b the Winchester Museum. 
Typologically thb kind of quern does not fit into series with what we 
know'of Romano-BHtish querns, for while the flatdsh, grooved grinding 
surfaces should be late, the spindle-socket should be early, and itinot'ations 
like the pot-form and the twin bandies appear suddenly and without 
mudi reason. One would venture to suggest tentatively that it may be 
a form that was introduced by the Saxons, hut tliis <^n only be verifled 
or disproved by careful observation of datable examples in this country, 
and especially by study on the Continent, 71 »e Frequent use of lava 
of German origin would be quite in keeping with thb su^estion, and, 
in fact, most querns made of bva seem to fc of forms that differ more 
or less from those that are normal in Britain, thus suggesting that they 
may be German types. Some of these were, of course, introduced 
during the Roman period (fig. 40).** 


** Two (tiecea of Nicdcrmeniltg l]v«t were found by Mr AJextttidcr Keillor wkb 
Neolichic 0 pottery in the exavatioiu tt the Avebuiy Avenue, Wilts, (Antiquttt, 1936 
X, 4x3). Mr Stuart Ptiti^tt t«ll« me that ooe of these hoa ■ smoothed faee, ■ueentitia 
that it formed part of a grain-rubber of uddle-qucrn. Another piece ofatntilor rostetiS 
ww found by Mr# Cunnington in an Early Brenae Ageennteat ut 'The Sanctuarv* 
Overton Hill. Wilts. {WiUs- Arch- Mug., xlv, 5 * 2 ). ^ * 
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CONCLOSIONS 


The development of the quem presents an immense field for study, 
and represents a j^ap in knowledge which is crying out to he filled. 
What has been said above is desired to stimulate research by suggesting 
a rough dassjfication of some leading types in flHtain only. These 
need checking, correcting and amplifying, and the whole of the 
Continental and Irish material needs studying, in order to place our 
own in its proper setting. With the exception of Java, questions regard¬ 
ing the varieties of stone us^ for querns have not been raised, as local 
materials do not appear to have influenced their development. Still 
less has any attempt been made to include every known vanety of quern, 
as many local developments arc likely to have taken place. In fact, it is 
probable that local styles have not wen suflidently taken into account 
m what has been said in this paper. 

Our tentative scheme for the development of British rotary querns 
may be summarized in the form of a genealogical table :— 


DonJecy-mUJB 


[y-i 


Kand-mtUs 


Cdm&tuc types 


Iron Age E qitemfl 




Medieval English 

c|unTis 


The writer wishes to acknowledge the kindness of alt who have 
helped him, by mving access to querns in Museums, and especially 
by supplying information and scale drawings. Among many such 
b^cfactois he would specially mention Professor V. Cordon Ctiilde of 
Edinburgh, Mr Robert'Hogg of Carlisle Museum, and the writer’s 
uncle, Mr H. B. Curwen, for the use of the photographs he took in 
the island of Foula in 1903, 





The Method of Prehistoric Archaeology 

by A. M. Tallcben 

of Ptiimitiric- 4zt the Unnetsity of Heldnki, Fintand^ 

D uring the iaet fifty years prehtstoHc archacobj^ has developed 
with extraordinary rapidity into a finnly established branch of 
science. A system has been constructed, the frontiers of several 
cultural phenomena have been laid down, and the otitlines of prehistoric 
chnonolog}' have been formed. Kypotheses and assertions have been 
made concerning the ethnographical groups of prcliistoric times, and 
lengthy * prehistoric ' periods have literally been transfonned into 
' hikortc ' ones. The inscription on the medal struck for Oscar 
Montclius—Fifty years of research liavc mastered millennia of human 
culture *—may serve as a short motto summarizing the results of 
archaeology as a whole, not merely the achievements of one man. 

The method which has led to this result ts that of the empiric 
sciences, based on the theory of evolution, namely, that of typology. 
The starting-point of research has for the most part been morphology. 
When synthesis has been the objective, the student’s instruments of 
research' have consisted primarily of forms or shapes of objects, or 
ornaments and tombs and so forth, and their comparison. 

Such in general lias been the ardiaeologtst's method of research ; 
be im tried first of all to become acquainted with all tlie available 
material, such as objects and ancient monuments, witliin his field of 
action and on the frontiers of his region. He has arranged it both 
verticaliy, in chronological groups, and horizontally, in cuUure-circtes, 
taking into aooomtt the similarides and differences in the material 
culture of adjacent regions. To fix the chronology, associated finds 
are of basic importance—boards, and closed tom^groups as well as 
superimposed cultural deposits and stratigraphy. For cultural syntliesis 
ilicte are distribution-maps, implying cultural geography. 

^ This a/tfcie iru Eret pubLiskued, ill Freiu:]i, in ProFenor Tallgnm's juumd, Ettrtuia 
Sffientritmili* Antufua, \ia]. x, 1936. The English translation hsM been by 

Professor Tellgrcn, ^hom wt: wish to thank for his pennission to print it. In the 
unw votutne another aTtldti, in EnjjiUh, giving an aeotunl of the autWs recent tour 
in the uaaa, and the icipressiQn.'i received there. 
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In such a way. for eicamplc. has been determined the ‘ colour ' or 
history of the Bronze Age of Northern Asia, witl) its ilvree different 
cukuraJ provinces : the Taiga or forest region of Siberia, the Steppes of 
Minoussinsk and tiiose of Kazakstan, These last two provinces are 
closely connected, and are in their turn related in certain respects to the 
culture-circles of the Blade Sea steppes. But west of those steppes are 
found objects whose nearest analogues occur, some on Hungarian sot), 
some in the Caucasus, some on the Kama river, and so forth, litis 
region, therefore, then becomes itself a yet larger unit. .As for the 
Taiga of Northern Siberia, it approaches most closelv in character to 
the culture-circle of the Kama river, west of the Urals. To draw 
conclusions from absolute chronolog)' one would have retnurse to 
imported objects and stratigraphy, that is, to the deposits in which 
key-hnds occur. 

After this preliminary work of analysis, the student would try and 
achieve a synthetic definition of hb province, primarily upon a basis 
of commeTciai relations, cultural environment, phases of htstory and 
ethnography. .Aa has been pointed out above, also at this synthetic 
stage of enquiry it is morphology which is the student's most valuable 
instrument of research. Certain archaeologists work mainly with 
materials of a precise and limited kind — brooches, potter)' and orna¬ 
ments are the l^i dioice ; others make use of forms in their totality, 
not merely a few phenomena, of a culture in its entirety. Their basis 
is wider and prhaps also more firm, but the aymliesis is more liable to 
acquire a subjective colouring—though this danger is reduced in the case 
of really competent students. The somewhat accidental and one-sided 
nature of the material—wooden objects, woven materials and colours 
being almost entirely absent—naturally tends to wc^en the evidence 
and the cultural conclusions, but it coes not invalidate the method. 

In operating thus with forms archaeology is not alone. It is the 
method of operation adopted by material ethnography and — mutatis 
mutandis, substituting for die forms of objects, other human products 
such as words, talcs, songs, for instance—by bsstorical philology, 
ethnology, the study of folk-lore, in fact by quite a lai^e group of 
modern historical sciences. In philology it is loan-words which are 
the most useful * fossils In reaching their conclusions, the leading 
pJiilologists take into account the whole vocabulary, the chararter of 
the phonemes, of morphology and of syntax—in .a word of that whole 
w'hich corresponds in archaeology' to the cultural whole. 

To a certain extent scientists liavc assumed that the method adopted 
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by students ot the humanitios was as certain and as rigidly exact as that 
of natural science. The great achievements of positivism, of Danvtiiism, 
have Ircen tranaferrcd to the humanities, ana tlie course of ecoluthtt, 
made subservient to the lattss (witli cmpliasis on these two terim) 
observed in history, has brought the latter, as has been thought, to tlic 
same degree of exactness as die natural sciem^, to the satisfaction of 
the students of humanities* * 

But is the formalist method comcct when it is applied to the 
humanities ? No« i do not think it is, and probably most archaeologists, 
who are of the same opinion, arc sceptical. Scepticism is a powerful 
aid to scientific tliought. Above all scepticism is justified in the case 
of creative scientists and is as indispensable as positive knowledge. One 
must be bold enough to cast doubt both upon the theories of outers and 
upon one's own, and even upon the foundations of one's own science and 
its method, if one is to achieve a criticism that is not barren but alive. 
And scepticism b positive if it leads to a knowledge of the limitations of 
one’s field of science, to the suppression of vanity and self*conceil, to 
an appreciation of realities. 

At any rate it appeals that archaeology, in spite of its remarkable 
achicveinents, has got into a cul-de-sac • On the one hand public 
interest in our science has enormously Increased—in educated circles 
abroad ardiacology is one of rhe most highly appreciated subjects ;* 
and excavation continually brings to light new and admirable material 
especially in the ancient and in Northern Asia ; on the other hand 
however, the savant himself shows signs of hesitation, a certain lack 
of faith and courage, at any rate when he has to teach in a Universit)’. 
The problems are too easy ; one might say tl^t the savant was no more 
than a master-craftsman. The whole subject consists merely of a 
comparbon of forms and of systematisation. The chief object has 
been to elucidate the prehbtory of assumed ethnic groups and their 
cultural relations—in so far as the inyesrigator docs not limit himself to a 
mere examination of types, to classifioition and chronology, that is, to 
analysb w'ithout an attempt at synthesb, as too often happens. Brilliant 
systematization, regarded^ as exact, has not led and does not lead to an 
elucidation of the organic structure of the whole life of the period 
studied, to an understanding of social systems, of eotnomic and social 

■ cf. ibe publicattioru of the Russian Acadcniy for ICEstory of Msierul CulUoie, vis. 
Soib^htHya 1931 , 1933 : Pnttkmy 1933 . 

* cf. The lUuitfattJl hoftd»n which hjis for many y^re given luthDritalhe sod 
ori^nal rcpoita on cunent work and exomiitiotis. 
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history, to the history of religious ideus, [n short, forms and types, 
that is, products, have been regarded as more real and alive than the 
society which created them and whose needs deterroined those raanifesta- 
rions of life. 

Criticism of the emting method of archaeology has been stroagly 
reinforced during the last few years, though up to now no exchange of 
ideas has resulted. That b liecause the point of departure b partly 
politicalthat b so in Russia and Germany, Iwth of them countries in 
which archaeology is used as an important political weapon in the 
service of ideology tn home and foreign policy, To critidam that b 
strictly scientific and unimpassioned one should adopt an attitude that 
is dignified and proper; and one must tlierefure treat even tendentious 
criticism objectively and calmly. Have we reached a crisis where the 
procedure and aims of our science must be revised ? Have the results 
hitherto obtained become obsolete ? Have we perhaps been pursuing a 
wUl-oMhe-wbp which gives neither l^ht nor warmth, which has gone 
out because it had no real exbtence ? Or may the work accomplbhed up 
to now be of some use, tn'cn if it does not constitute the trunk of the 
tree w'hose top wc are trying to reach ? 

11 

An undenbble weakness of prchbtoric archaeology—perhaps also 
of other kindred intellectual sciences, and une wc have possibly been 
heedless or unaware of—b the stereotyped attitude adopted towards 
hbtorica] and cultural phenomena. No state of culture, no evolutionary 
stage b or ever has been uniform ; there have always been differences, 
(n e\'ery culture one discovers rudiments, survivab, archaisms, marginal 
features, whatever word one may employ. These phenomena exist 
side by side, often for a long time, and exert a lateral influence on the 
forms which Itave developed later; in no country has there ever been 
a really uniform rate of evolution or cultural history. The ' recon¬ 
struction ’ of a given culture-period b a purely theoretical affiair \ in 
every stage of culture there are ' dialects , if I may use a philological 
metaphor,* even in the earliest stages. Any reconstruction of a given 
culture which dbregards ' dialects ' may lead to serious errors. It b 
easy to sec thb in the case, of Austria-Hungary about 1914. On 
the one hand there b the centre, Vienna, with its brilliant fonns of 
expression extending right into Bosnia ; but on the other b the living 

* As do the {tunauiB, quite wrncily m coy opinion. 
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Bosnian culture, quite different, with a wealth of fine gradations. What 
a mistake it would be tliree thousand years hence to infer a uniform 
Austro-Danubian cullure on t)ie basis of stone houses^ churches, schools^ 
industrial products, that is, on the basis of the standardized products 
of life, ne^ccting the ' dialects that is, life itself wiA all it£ variety f 
[f one ^vere to compose a picture of Bosnia today relying only upon the 
Viennese phenomena encountered there, one would give an ab^Iuicly 
false impression. It would be a fault not merely in ihe application of a 
method but in the method itself. The forms of life in each culture- 
circle are always multiple, how ever much one may imagine that progress, 

* that which happens *, depends upon the leaders, upon individuals and 
not upon the broad masses. 

Another obvious w'eakness of prehisioric archaeology and one to 
which philology also is specially susceptible (although it was philology 
tlrat first began it), is the tendency to see, first, a uniform population or 
ethnic group behind cultural phenomena, that is, behind the forms of 
material culture ; we have also been too apt to sec, in cultural connex¬ 
ions and particularly in cultural transmissions, the movements and 
migrations of peoples instead rather of the products of different social 
classes and of onmmctce. That matenaf culture often cannot be 
equated with a ' people ' is proved, for example, by NorUiwesi Siberia 
at the present day. The material culture of me Vogulians, represented 
only by some 5000 persons, is divided into two entirely different 
groups dependent upon the trade and occupations follow'ed. On t!te 
other hand, on the basis of material culture it is difficult to regard the 
Vogulians and Ostiaks as distinct groups of two different peoples, evert 
if one takes into account such essentially national charactcnatics as 
their ornaments. Furthermore, in a part of the culture of the Samoyeds, 
who are not related to them, an obvious identity with that of the 
Vogtilians and Ostiaks of the Ob has been observed ; so that we must 
draw the following conclusion even when the economic structure 
and geographical environment are tdeniical and are associated with tiic 
same mode of living, it is evident, in the case of a weli-studied living 
material culture, that ‘ nationality \' people ' ethnic group does not 
ahvays impress its mark on the products of material culture and hardly 
even upon those of intellcctural culture. A uniform culture may 
exist quite independent of ethnographic frontiers. The same 
phenomenon can be observed also on the steppes, nut only in the 
Arctic regions; amongst the motley prehistoric settlements of the 
Eurasian steppes, the remains of say the second luilf of ihc first 
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miUcnnium e.c. do not tinabte xia to dtrtermino national territories, nor 
even to delimit the frontiers between peoples aausEly as dilferent from 
each other as Turks and Iranians, iWre are geographic and cultural 
gmu^ which are not ethnographic. 

The facts of historical epod^ show too that the material culture of a 
given epoch cannot be idcntifieci w'ith a nationality. A classic example 
is provided hy the rococo style of the eighteenth century; if, so far as 
France and Gennany are ooncemed, wc had no remains of this epoch 
except the material objects and ornaments, it might happen that a 
student studying tlie arcliaeolog}' of the settlements would define a 
* national' territory, of course with local variations, extending witliout a 
break from the coasts of France to the east of Berlin, perhaps as far as 
Warsaw. To decide what is ' national' bv means of material culture, 
whether k be archaeological, ethnographic or historical, is to over- 
estimate the power of science and in fact leads into error. Amongst 
other factors one must not underestimate the importance of fashion 
and of industrial commerce. 

The ‘ people ^ itself is not homogeneous in composition, not even 
in tlie historical sense. Under such conditions it is not even idealogically 
correct to try and find the * people' by means of material culture. 
l‘he ‘ people ' is a pradua of history, not of nature, and far less of race. 
Its distinctive marks are language, w'hich in truth is not ahvays native 
to it, and above all popular^ religion, that is U) say, beliefs and ritual. 
The higher the state of evolution and the more important the role 
played ny language, tJie more often do we find in certain selected 
individuals—^but not in the bulk of the population—a creative element 
whose e?cpression, in the regions of the mind and perhaps al-w in Ifiose 
of matter, may lake the form of ' nationality 

As for the migrations of peoples, which have certainly taken place, 
obviously they have usually been of such a kind that tlte existing 
inhabitants have not been annihilated by the newcomers. Tlvc in¬ 
vaders are often numerically far inferior, but they may have a decisive 
infiuence in the birth of the new material culture. Further, it is always 
necessary to find out whether the invaders belong to a nomadic people 
or to a w'arrior class, whether their culture was really their otvn or 

* ^Vhen he naked the Vi^IiBna in Siherin aboii't their ethnic relation to the Satn^]l^edA 
itid Professor .A. I^nnkto of Fbhinit got a vety chanctcrUtic reply : the (int 

two Uibea form an ' eUinogroplue unit * (' thedr religion is common to both, but each 
has its own language ’); hut the Zyrians ate fotcigtiefs—they are niruthme,' that u to 
aiT, huadtans 
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whether it was borrowed, what stages of cidtural development were 
represented by the old population and by the newcomers respectively. 
In regard to the products of material culture an exaggerated importance 
has been attributed to * nationality \ The scientists of every country 
have erred in this respect, especially the Germans who often confuse 
the idea of a cultural with tluit of a national province, failing to examine 
its character in each individual Instance. National' colour ' b hardly 
ever primary in cultural products. 

'I'herc were undoubtedly ethnographic provinces in prehistoric 
Europe. It is easit^t to distinguish the latest, pnitohistaric, ones, 
with the help of facts and documents of a historical and pliilologicaj 
nature, or by means of the study of place-names. One can do this, for 
example, for the Celtic and Germanic groupings at the beginning of 
tlje Roman period, ITic remarks set down here apply above all to the 
preceding prehistoric periods, when it is impossible to throw any light 
on the nationality of the population by means of the relics of tlicir 
material culture. In the primitive archaeological remains of Europe, it 
is exceptional to find any indications of nationality, except in the case 
of a highly differentiated insular culture. 

Ill 

In cxmsequence of the errors into which archaeology lias fallen 
through the systematization of material culture, that is to say, by 
formalist study and by the investigations of ctluiogniphy, and in general 
by its formalist empirical methods, there has arisen a strong demand 
for a modification of the whole character and method of arduieology. 
This claim is matified, I think, eo far as the starting-point and synthesis 
are concerned, but only in part os regards the treatment of material. 
Archaeology should cease to be a ' natural science founded upon 
the study of objects and forms, and should become an economic-social, 
historical science. As a starting-point one should take the elucidation 
of the economic system, of the economic and social liofu, of which the 
objects are manifestations. To the extent to which the student relics 
upon material culture, the essential material will consist of such objects 
as play a decisive part in the genesis of the cultme-stage; tiot 
ornaments but the instruments of production—implements, necessary 
things ; in regard to such it is their/r<Mc//on which is decisive, not their 
form or analogies. In this last instance one does It violence by separat¬ 
ing the object from the system of production of which it is the instrument 
and from its economic environment. One should no longer deal with 
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it in isolation but ratfier in association with its group or complex; 
thus, for instance, not only the sickle but also the hoe, hammer-stones, 
p»jts, tile whole organic Ixjdy of the craftsman’s equipment.* * Or 
again, to take an example from the steppe peoples, not only horee- 
trappings but also the horse as a warrior’s charger: the saddle, ilie 
stimips, the arms (sabre, dirk, shield), perhaps the bearer of the shield 
and hb equipment.* It is surprbing how raudi nearer one gets to life 
by this method of approach than by a study of forms, how the way 
opens out in front of the enquirer, how the sense of frustration, of 
reaching a cul*de*«ac, disappear entirely, I am sure that philology 
will find the same thing when it thus liberates itself. I think that 
philology and archaeology, which are now so dry and whose vitalising 
points of contact are so few, will broaden out to the mutual advantage 
of both, and navigate their allied craft out into the open waters. Use 
and function, not form—that is the starting-point of research. 

Archaeology is now beginning to take much more intcr^t in the 
motlcv uod many-sided aspects of life. The whole meclmniam con¬ 
cealed behind phenomena is a complex ; the men of ancient times were 
not just ‘scientific specimens ’ \ a cultural region by no means always 
coincides with ^at of a single people, nor is its frontier a national 
frontier. The economic state of the population is and has been a 
decisive factor ; the presence or absence of social classes, spec^Uzatton 
of profession, craftsmanship or home industry. The economic system 
as a whole was of more significance than nationality. In the same way, 
slavery, feuddtsni, foreign trade, trade conditions-^11 such arc of more 
importance tlian the supposed * evolution ’ of local types of implements 
and tools which very often never occurred at all. One and the same 
ethnographic region contain* within itself both rich and poor, nudea- 
tions and marginal areas, cultural ‘ dialectsTherefore 1 regard 
culture as a human product and not as a natural product. It is a social 
prWuct and it should be studied as such.* Historical science t* not 
an exact science._ 

* HoIcnatcD, PraHana of thr RMistian Acedtmy, «tf., tQ 32 , no. 

* Holmsten, op, dt. 

* Luttcrly the tcnportonce of tliese canditJons and of mnomici in the study of 
prehistoric ctdtuies ha* been frequently emphssued in the archaeoti^cd Htciutiue 
of North™ Europe. In new orientarion the maov excellent ayntiiesea of A. W. 
Btuggei dedlag iidth Norwegian archaeology arc tnodeli of thetr kind. Professor H, 
Moors, of Tartu, amongst olhen, ia working on the aame lines. In Britain, Crawfofd 
(in Mm ajid kii Past, i^tl fortahadowed the approach of a synlheric study of cultutea, 
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Thb is not the place to deal wth eve^ aspect of the subject. My 
criticbm of formal research has been set fo^ and sutetantiated, and 
one mav proceed nisiime upon a fresh basis the examination of many 
archaeological problems. But one must not set out to desijoy ibe old 
science, as was done, for example, in Russia, the land of the Re^oliiuon. 
U is agreed that there co-esist both marginal areas and ^ntres, evolved 
forms and sun-ivaJs : progress, we aav it again, is puall;^dvievcd at 
the centre and by a population capable of evolving, Tlic txtsung 
chronological tables and type-classiScaiions, the great analnical achieve¬ 
ments of the archaeologists of the last century are not. in these circum¬ 
stances, pure theory or merely a game ; tliey correspond to a partial 
rtalitv, to the extent tiiat they represent the cultural phenoinena ol a 
definite epoch. From them proceed the new forms, deiermuung the 
future culture, although die old ‘ types * may still survive m mar^nal 
areas. The Renaissance, tor instance, is a true short tmlturc-j^nod, 
even though it» derivatives are still to be seen some two hundred veare 
later (in Sweden for instance) dian elsewhere. If I may w allowed me 
simile, it b as if fathers and grandfathers, unc!«, aunts and ^usins 
continued to live in the same region together ivith all their dinerent 
culture-products, and not only the direct descendams of the main 
genealogical tine. Different cultures oo-exbt m a culture-ctrdc, 
though they arc not of equal importance in the history of humaniiy. 
It b not only over-generalization and schematism that arc dangerous 
to science, but also die negation of phenomena. , 

In thb article I have said that scepticism is the most ^cctive test 
of research, and one of tire most important factors m its advancement. 
Dogmatism and canons are not proper to science; they arc just as 
reprehensible in social science-^as one may ote^^rve m the 
as in theology. It is proper to cmph^iae this fact in view of the 
archaeological exaggerations current in the npn ^d the racial 
dogmatism of Germany today. The ' archacobgv of diese iwti 
S tates b in our da vs sometimes, but of course not always, mere dog- 
mattarn, schob^tic^m^ deriving its proofs^ even m the form of verbal 

iu fimtcrial products and by f«tDring its inimral cnviTOTunciit, Tq b«ft the 

aim of the ^ British cicavutora in recait yea™* " pJS^! 

archaeology tiii* view-point a perfwp moat corwpiwou* in tiic of l^feaaoT 

Gordon ?hUde, partiXlv in £ Wt, fully in ^vriovmr l^«"ber 1936. 

‘ I'yH-gy ' -iid pu« fou^lirai iit fact becorntn* «« ohmm everywhere. 
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qufitaii»ns, irom the werk:^ of pohtlcaJ autliontice or from the 
speeches, do^as and assertions of many leading statesmen, Vanitas 
vanitstam ! It is useless to engage in oontnjversy with them. Enough 
to quote Mereikowski's remarks on the same phenomenon, from bis 
essay on Don Quixote : ' Ttie misfortune of the whole civilisation [of 
the period] was that it was a lifeless scholastic system ; it lacked the 
vitalizing qualities of science—experiment, a sceptical attitude, critidsm. 
Authority, no matter whether it be the Bible or Aristotle, the 
/Ecumenical Councils or Averroes, at any rate authority—that is, a 
for« external and foreign to science—excludes all liberty and independ¬ 
ence of thought, exacts an absolute obedience and ^mpliance , . , 
substitutes a blind faith for unfettered research, imitation for originality, 
submission to external authority for freedom of thought . , . and 
signifies the death of science, whatever may be the political label borne 
by authori^ 

The aim of archaeology is unquestionably to elucidate the cultural, 
social, economic and intcUectual conditions during the long periods 
for which histoncal documents are not a'V'aiTable. But we must not 
strive to attain It prematurely or dogmatically, without a rigid analysis 
of the material, without classifying and systematizing it. Unfortunately 
thb necessity is not sufEciently realized, e.g, in the USSR where much 
useful research work has been done, but where in pursuance of the 
Marxist theory, every ancient culture is examined for traces of ‘ stages ' 
iUustrating the doctrine of a social evolution from matriarchy to 
patriarchy and feudalism, as w^ell as from totemism to agricultural 
divinities—an evolution which has certainly not taken place in every 
region and period. 

'Hie criticism whose legitimate aspects I liavc examined has 
undoubtedly succeeded in proving that a considerable portion of the 
achievements of archaeology is ob^lete, but not the grater portion ; 
excavations, museum collections, descriptive catalogues remain, and 
so also do the lexicons, comparative dictionaries and grammars of the 
philologists. But we must give up the attempt to a^ieve predaion, 
and be content with life ; we must give up too the treatment of forms as 
if they were links in an assumed typological evolution ; it is use and 
practice which determine the forms ot things. By taking as the starting- 
point of research the economic basis anu the structure of that life of 
which archaeological finds are the evidence, morphology, chronoloCT, 
geography and stratigraphy remain valuable instruments of scientific 
investigation. 

i6i 



Dwelling-houses in Judand in the Iron Age 

by GmiMUND Hatt 

F or natural reasons it is somewhat dUhcuit to find remnants of 
prehistoric dwellings in Denmark. Our early torefathera utilissed 
perishable materiak in tlieir house building, such as wood and 
straw. They made use also of clay and sod and, to a small extent, of 
natural stones. However, Denmark b one of tlie most intmsely 
cultivated lands of Europe. 'Flie plough has been almost eve^wherc ; 
and when the ploughstiare has gone through the reir^te of a hut of 
sod and clav the site is generally spoilt for the archaeologist. M a 
rule we cannot expect to find any house-site intact unless ii has bem 
covered wiiii a layer of soil, sufiident for protection against the plough. 

Wliile our knowledge of tfic prehistoric dweUinp is, on the whole, 
very incomplete, we know Bomething about the dwellings of the Iron 
Ace lor the cultural deposits are comparatively thick. It was proDaoJy 
not until tlie Early Iron Age—f.e. the La Tbae and Roman penod^ 
that aericuiturc reached such a stage of devclopmeiit mat successive 
Ecncraiions might dwell on the same site. Our best finds are rom t e 
northern part of Jutland. In Thy and Himmeriand ihere are a number 
of deposits of Roman and the pre-Roman Iron Age with a depth of 
T-a ro., containing several dwelling-sites above each other. Evidently, 
there existed in northern Jutland small village-si^, m the Ro^n period 
and probably somewhat earlier, of permanent babiration and occupied 

for several generations. . , £ if , - 

An example of these village-sites is in the pansh of Vestemg m 
Thy (plan, FiG. i). Pari of a large modern farm, Man«mmde, is seen 
on the right. These modem buildinga are placed on the eastern sIotc 
of an o\5] elevation, about 12301, long, 75 ,"^' hT<>ad and am. high, 
whidi consists of accumulations from tlie Ronwn Ir^ Age 
West of the ekvaiion is a hollow, where a clay-pit has been worked in 
later times. West of tlic hollow the gpund rises ac!un,^and here am 
are remains of tlie Iron Age vUl^e. The total lenm^ of ^e « 

east to west is about 25'> No traces of die bmldings are to be seen 
upon the surface of the ground. Remains have been found accidently 
brfarm workers, and systematic excayanons last summer revealed a 
nlimlier of house-sites. Three excavations are mdicaied on the plan. 
In die western excavation the remama of five houses were uncovered, 
lying partly above each other. The middle excavation was not very 
rich in house remains, because it happened to be pla«d between uro 
row’s of houses, a soudicrn and a nortliem row. On the south of this 
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cxcavntion we struck the sides of two houses which had tlieir entratioea 
toward the north ; and on the north side we found the entrance pave¬ 
ment of a house, 

The village consisted of ttvo rows of houses, a soxtthern one with 
entrances facing north, and a northern one with entrances facing south. 
In the southern row une excavated the remains of five houses, and in 
the northern row one house. Besides these others were found. 
Evidemly, we have here an example of the long-type village, consisting 
of two rows of 1 louses facing a street. 

We have reason to lieUeve that tliis type of village was general in 
northern Jutland in the Iron Age, Tlie site in Tolstrup, near Aars in 
Himmcrland, part of which w'ss excavated in 1927,^ had a paved street 
running cast and w'est, separating the houses. The fact that almost all 
the Iron Age houses excavated in Jutland are long houses, oriented 
roughly east-west and with entrances in one of the long sides, is in 
accord tviih the theory that the Iron Age village of Jutland was a typical 
long-village, 

I would call attention to the tremendous diBerence in size betw«n 
the Iron Age huts and a modem faradiouse. M^iesrainde, of which 
only a part is seen on the plan (fiG. i), is a fantastic palace compared 10 
the wretched huts of the Roman Iron A^. 

A plan and section of three of the house-sitra in the wi^tem 
excavation are shown in fig. 2: B and H, resting upon the original 
surface, are contemporary; c was built later, upon the remnants of 
older houses, ITte houses are very small; a is barely 6 m, long by 
4 m. broad, and 11 is 4^ m. by 3! m. The floor is made of clay, and 
continues thmush the doorway. The walls are of eartlt, perhaps sod ; 
but on the inside they were plastered with a thick layer of clay, A few 
cm, of this wall-plaster was still in position along the edge of the clay 
floor ; most of it had fallen In however.^ It was quite easy to distinguish 
between the wall-plaster and the flooring. 

Both houses a and h (FtC. 2) had regular hearths. House b had 
originally two hearths, one almost rectangular in the east end and one 
round in the west end, both appearing as hard-humt parts of die clay 
floor. At a later period, house b had an oval hearth, also of burnt 
clay, but decorated. House h had a round hearth of burnt clay resting 
upon a layer of stones ; originally, the hearth in house u was rectangular 
and placed a little farther west. Both b and it have had four inner 

1 GudmiiTHl Hntt, ‘ Dvux uouvslllcs dr staiiems habhm de ruidicn ige du fer 
(Mow ct Hitntncrrjuidi MJIm de h Sotf. Kuy, dtt Anl^. du Nord, tpi». 
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roof-|) 03 ts. The houses were not bujnt, therefore we did not fin d 
anytHin^ of the posts themselves; but tJte post-holes are clearly 
evident in the sand. House ii bad two door-posts. 

House c was not quite as well presen’ed; ^rt of the northern edge 
of the floor tvas disturbed, and I cannot say whether the walls were 
plastered with clay. Curiously there was no proper fireplace, A 
large earthen vessel wm found buned in the floor. It is not uncommon 
TO find large pots buried b a house-floor; and in several cases I have 
interpreted Uicm as storage-vessels or water-containers. In this 



no.* sscnoK asd pian of Hnvs&smss, vBsiEsvnv, nnuom 


particular case, however, the pot was buried upside down and can 
hardly have served any practical purpose. 

House c belongs to the same small and almost rectangular type as 
8 and ii. It had probably four roof-posts, although 1 was not able to 
locate more than one posi-holc. 

The later fireplace b house a (fig, 7) is incised with small squares 
witlj rounded comers. The underlymg idea may perhaps he the 
representation of a layer of pebbles—actually, a layer of small stones is 
very often found in a hearth beneath the burnt clay. I'his form of 
decoration has not been found before in Denmark: it has some similarity 
to a hearth at the Glastonbury village-site. 
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A house site (fig. 3) from the eastern excavation at Mariesminde 
contained a quantity of chanred wood, some of it being oak. probably 
from the rafters. There were also pieces of worked wood. Near the 
fireplace were some wooden bars in a frame, probably part of a grate 
or shelf, placed above the fireplace. The house had tour roof-posls 
around the hearth, all in the western part of the house. In the middle 
of the clay floor a heartli of hardbaked clay rests upon a layer of stones. 

A quantity of potsherds were found on the site and a number of 
vessels hav^e been recoostructed, many of them with ornament; they 
date the house to taie Roman Iron Age. 

House E (fig. 3) is somewhat later than those already described. 
It is of more advanced type, and much larger, being 9 m. long and 5 m. 
broad, llic western part of the hut, with clay floor, fireplace and four 
roof'posts, corresponds to the older and smaller houses, but a simple 
outhouse was added. A Little burnt barlev was found. 

llie small, almost rectangular, type of house with four roof-posts 
standing around a fireplace is known from the pre'Roman Iron Ak. 
The Troldtoft house* * is an example—although it differs from the 
Mariesmindc houses by having walls of combustible matenals, supported 
by wall-posts, 

Typologfcally it would seem reasonable to regard the short, almost 
square house, as relatively old, and the long-type with an outhouse as 
comparatively late. It must be admitted, however, that tlie latter did 
exist in pre-Roman times. I'hc well known Kraghede house, excavated 
by Til. Thomsen, is of the long-type. The Solbicrg house, where the 
charred remains of three cows and a horse are evidence that the eastem 
portion of the long-house was used as a stable, is late pre-Roman * The 
short-house, with four roof-posts, persisted into the Migration Period, 
llte Fredso house belongs to this type.* 

In the Jong-housc at Mariesmmde, in the northwest comer, is a 
clay bench. South of the clay bench and west of the fireplace is a big 
stone with a basin-shaped hollow in the middle. Stones of tlutt shape 
have been designated by Danish archaeologists, 'gate-post■>s(o^es^ and 
considered as supports for gate- or door-posts. It is quite evident, 
however, that no door can have existed at the place where tliis stone is 

* Gudmund Han ' En Jenulders Hiutomt 1 Troldtoft *, Aarbmgtr for Noriitft 

Otd^mtighed tg 1935 * 

* Cudjnund HaU, * Deox tiouvaJllea p. 189. 

* Gudmund Hatt, ' Emplacement d'inandie d'uae maiaon dc Yigt du fef dans 

]*[le de Mon MM. de tu da du fford, 193a, 
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imbedded in the floor. This basiU'^haped stone must have had some 
other use, probably for grinding some kind of foodstuff. 

Ten kilometres from Mariesrnmde is the most famous of Jutland's 
Iron Age villages, the Ginderup site, where Hans K]aer in igzz un¬ 
covered a very interesting house, and where the Danish National 
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Museum has carried out excavations.* The Ginderup village-site was 
inhabited through the whole of the Roman Iron Age. The culture- 
deposit is 2 m. thick, and at one place we found 7 houses above each 
other. The dating of the Ginderup site is not entirely dependent 
upon pottery ; in 1934 we had the good fortune to find a small hoard 

* ftaiw Kwr in CongnsBua Soc, Arth, Bih. Rigae^ 1930, p, Proe, 

qf Pf^. and Prot. Sdenctf, 193a (Oxford 1934), p> aSy a, 
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of Roman coins concealed in one of the house Boors. These coins mmi 
have been buried at some time about the year too AJ}. Below the 
level of dlls house three older houses were uncovered ; and in higher 
levels the remains of three houses w'ere found.* 


One would naturally expect to find great similarity between the 
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Oinderup and the Mariesminde houses, and it k most apparent in the 
upper layers. The short-house type with four roof-posts has not been 
proved at Ginderup, A common feature is the earth or sod wall with 
clay plaster. But we do not^know any Ginderup house with only four 
roof-pr^cs. 

A typical house (figs* 4 and 9) 17 m. long and 5 m. broad, consists 

• Gudjouiid Him, ' Jcraaldenibnplai^n v«l Gihdmip I Thy V Fra Nadmu]- 
miuecta AdKjdsniBfk, 1935. Acta Archamli^ica, *935, vi. ayS-aSo. 
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of a western part with clay floor and an eastern part with mud floor. 

western part is evidently the dwcilmg house and lias two fireplaces 
and twelve roof-posts. The house had been burntj and slumps of 
charred wood were still standing in some of the post-holes (fjG. 9)* 
The mud walls w'ere ij tn. thick at the bottom. The eastern, part tvas 
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an outhouse; no post-holes were found and probably the rafters 

rested directly on low mud walk. .., r *t. i-- . 

In another house (ilG, 5) from the middle layer of the Gmdewp 
village site, the long-tvpe again consists of a western part with 
floor and an eastern ^ with mud floor. The two rows of iwf- 
supports contEnued tlirough iht whol<; length of the houses aithou^ 1 
w4 not able to find all the post-holes bcMusc the house had not bem 
burnt. The entrance-pavement was dilapidated ; probably some of the 
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stones were used elsewhere. 'Oic fooling of tlic mud walls was partly 
lined with stones, inside and outside. A row of stones scpanitra the 
western part of the house rrom the eastern part. Near the w^t wall wtis 
a day bench, [n the middle of the eastern part of the house a big pot was 
buried in the day floor, probably a water container ora storage vessel- 
_An attempt at reconstruction (fig. 6 ) is shown by a traitsverse 
section through a house with mud walls, day floor, fireplace and inner 
roof-posts. From actual measurements the thickness of the mud w^alls 
varied from i to i| m. The height of the walls is estimated from the 
day plaster found ; there are reasons for assuming that it was between 
1 J and 2 m. high. About the roof we know something; as parts 
lay upon the floors.of burnt houses. It constated of a layer of natural 
ratters, upon wbteh was a covering of straw, or in some cases a layer of 
very thin rods, and this again supported a layer of heather-turf. Tlie 
slo^ of the roof was probably not steep or the hcather-turf would have 
slipped off. ^ Fu^er, we know that the roof rested upon two rows of 
posts, standing inside the house. We do not know how the posts 
supported the roof, but I suggest that they carried horizon^ beams 
for this purpose. The architect, H. 2 ^angcnbc^, has claimed—I think, 
correctly—that the roof must have had some kind of a ridge-beam. As 
there were no posts in the middle axis of the house, the question of 
support for the ridge-beam remains. Zan gen berg suggests that the 
posts may liave consisted of tree-trunks with one long natural branch, 
tlte two rows of trunks supporting on their upper ends two horizontal 
side-beams, and the crossing ends of the long branches supporting the 
ridge-beam.’ This solution seems quite possible, though it may 
underrate the carpentry of Iron Age house-builden. Natural trunks 
were in some cases used as roof-posts, but in others, four-aided hew*n 

R ianks were used for the same purpose, e,g. in the long-house at 
lariesmtndc (fig, j) Although I reproduce (fig. 6 ) Zangenberg's 
suggestion, I do not regard it as the most likely solution of the problem. 
In one of the burnt houses on the Gindcrup site, I noticed in a wiitw of 
charcoal a vrooden peg which had been used for holding together two 
pieces of timber. The tedinique of housebuilding had probably 
reached a stage where it was possible to hold a ridge-beam b>* means of 
sloping timbers which were in some way supported by horizontal beams, 
resting upon the roof-posts, * 

^ngenberg’s conception calls to mind Scebohm's and Mcitzen's 


’H. Zangeoberg, "Ganund Bygeeskik*. SkhmarlogtH^ 1^30, mj, 
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attempts to reconstruct the Cymric tribal house, based iip>an the 
former’s interpretation of a description of this building in the * Ancient 
laws of Wales '*■ It should be added, however, that j&ingenberg was 
not acquainted with Scebohm’s or Meitzen’s reconstructiona when he 
worked out his theory. 

Mud walb ivere in general use In Iron Age houses in the Limfjord 
region. In some the tower parts were reinforced with stones; this 
feature is very common in the Himnierland sites, and there also occurs a 
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rxt «. Tussmui^ Escnoii frr roosk, ccmaairp. ieiuan 

Special type where the east end of the house is rounded, somewhat sunk 
into the ground, and set with big stones. This special type is known from 
the Iron Age site in Tolstrup near .Aars,* and also from Engelstrup 
near Leptor. 

In Vendsyssel, on the other hand, w attle and daub walls were used 
in the Iron Age. Houses of this description are known from Kraghede, 
and from Rakkeby near Hjorring. The wattle and daub hot^es seem 
to have one important feature in common with the mud houses—the 

* Fiedenc Seebohm, Tkt EngHth ViU^ Commumty, and td. 1883. p. 2^9 f(, 
August Meitsen, SkJelung urut Agrareetsen Wtttgernmim mid OstgmnaiKTi, iS^j, 
ti 195. * Gudmund Hatt, ' Deux tnnmilleap. 204 ff. 
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presence of inner roof-posts. TJie Kragljeclc hoitse had only four posts, 
standing around the fireptace in the western part of the house, somewhat 
similar to the plan of the long-housc at Martesminde, The Kakkeby 
hoi^. on die other hand, had two rows of roof-posts, six in each rott\ 
and corresf^iitis to tlie Gindvrup type, 

1 refrain from describing the Vendsysset Imn Age houses, but would 
lute to mention the exca^-ations at Backmoien, near Frederikshavn lic- 
cause there was found a cellar-like subterranean structure (fig. io) in 
i? ''u ^ ^ long-house. The liouse lay as usual about east to west. 

It had been burnt; and die layer of ashi» comtmied down diroueh the 
subieresncan chamber, which shows diat the two were of the same 
fhr^L), «ubtc™ean structure began from the eastern part of 
diL north side of the house, and extended 8 m. north. It was in three 

,4 a long south-passage, and in die middle a 

'*» <l'a»neter, li m. deep. The sides of the 
^nd the chamlr^r are set mill big stones. 

• ^ a whole group of these subtciranean structures at Baek- 

( I S,"*' ^^^vated only two of iliem. The connexion 

Hitfi a long-house could only be ascertained in one case, 

bubierraiiMn structures or ' earth-houses * of this type arc known 
only in a s^l area near Fredcrikshavn, and not in any other part of 
iHTi Altilltr lias published'" some can^-houses from 

JJonback near Fredcrikshavn and compared them to secret cellars 
and passage ways mentioned in the Icelandic sagas. T}ie fact diat 
di^ structures are found only in one small area near the coast, and 
only from late pre-Roman and early Roman Iron Age sites, suggrats 
a iorei^ influence. Subterranean earth-ho uses are, of course, well 
known^ tn Scotland ant! Ireland. May the idea liavc come from'those 
countries ? It siioutd be added that the method of roohng the sub¬ 
terranean chamber with stone flags by means of a sort of false vault con- 
stniction IS not known in our earth houses. It b, however, known from 
ccrt^ Roman Iron .Age gpives in northern Jutland.'* 

The Jong-house, with its two rows of roof supporting posts, has a 
ve^' wide disirtbution in Jutland, particularly in the Limfuird reeinns 
and in \endsyssel. Its existence has also been proved in western 
and southern Jutland, Last spring (1936), widi In spector Rabcn of 

■^endiiyiad-Sludi^ ’. fnr OUkyn^^h^ 

” |, Brundsud. ' Em nontjatiaeba Stcingnib iitis rOoukcher Zeit*. Aria Arckofa 
“S'"* * 934 t 107-175. t-nact. 
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the Swndcrhcrg Museum^ I excavated a Roman Iron Age tong-house 
with two rows of inner post-holes in the island of AIs, 

Tliough certain local variations occur the Jutland long-house of 
tJie Iron Age is a fairly consistent type. It is remarkable that almost 
all the tong-housts excavated in Jutland have the same orientation ; 
their length lies between east-west and southeast-northwest. With 
very few exceptions the fireplace is in the western half, w'htch evidently 
was the most important part of the house, 

The Jutland lont’houses are related to Scandinavian Iron 
houses excavated by Sw^edish and Norwegian archaeologists.** It is 
gencraUy agreed that tiie Jutland Iron Age long-houses belong to a 
large northwest European group. Late forms may stilt be found in¬ 
habited in Iceland and the Faeroes. The shietinp and black houses of 
the Hebrides arc probably also late forms of this general group, although 
they have no inner posts. 

As to the wider connexions of this group, I think, with Marten 
Stenberger, that they should be sought in Western Europe. Long- 
houses with inner rows of posts arc wown from West Germanic and 
Celtic regions. Evidently this basilica-style existed in some parts of 
Western Europe prior to the Roman conquest, e.g. in the Netherlands, 
as is shown by van Giffen's exca^'ations.** 

There may have been long-hooses in Jutland earlier than the Iron 
Age. As a matter of fact, we kno^v from Winlher’s exravailons at 
Troldcbjerg, Langdand, that they existed there in Neolithic times. 
However, die Troldebjerg houses were of a different type, having only 
one row of roof-supporting posts.** Unfortunately, vve do not yet 
know how early the long-nouse with two rows of inner roof-posts 
reached Jutland, because we know almost nothing about our oivn 
Bronze Age homes . 

** Among ihr impottant works diouttl be menlioAed:— 

Hukon Slutclig, aeldrt jtntiildm guard pas ysedfreft. (Beigcns Muwums 
Aarbeg, 1909), 

J«n Petmen, ‘ Gamle Ginliianlcgg i Rog^lsnd ^ l-II, 1953 and 1936. (InatiiitUei 
tor sunmetUignende KuliurforaknLng, send a, xxm and xxxt). 

StgunI Giieg. ' Jcrnaldcnhiia p 4 Listn'. (Instituttet for Mnimunligncnde 
Kultuiforaknjng, scrie B. rxvn. 1934)- 

Miitcn SlenbcTger, Oland tta^r dUre (Stockhnbn, [933)- 

“Allitn Egges ran Gtffbi, ' Dtf Warf in Ezing;e, Provimt Gioningcn, HtdUnd, 
und sdne wolgermBnitcbcn HSitser *. Gtrmsititt, 1936, Jdhrg. w, p- 40-47. 

**]. Winthcr, Tnddfl^trg, m bywatu^ Bebyggetse fra Dattmarh ytigr* Sl^nalder, 
(Rudkobmg. 1935). 
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Egyptian Portrait-Sculpture 

by j\UEXANDEa SCMAKFF* 

S^^tttor Mmutk Vuiotrtity 

W E are often far too ready to apply to Egyptian art the same 
surndar^ which we u^in dealing vdth Greek, Roman, medieval 
. modem works. Thus, for example, we are apt to speak of 
Egypt^ mast^ * or ' master-hands expressions which constantlv 
occur in connexion with Greek sculpture or Renaissance paintmn • or 
we assume that the identity of an Egyptian portrait can fe established 
just as if It Vi'Crt a question of a defimte Renaissance peraonalitv. Now 
one of the chief charactcristip of Egyptian art is its tmpei^nality, 
1 !ic Egyptians had no conception of a work of art produced, so to speak 
from pwr«f, to perpetuate the features of some dear departed, or^di 
as It would be plea^t to possess from sheer delight in aitistn’: in 
particular, the artistic contemplation and enjoyment of a work of art as 
we underatand ti could scarcely have been understood by an Egyptian. 
In Egypt, artistic creation was handicraft in the best seiSc of the 
and ^eiy ™A of art owed ha being hi some wav to ceBgious 

^ r‘ '*”= '*■“ on whiih ail under- 

atani^g of Egyptim an is necessarily baaed. The pmteemr nf the 
^diOT fta^ and of the anin was the god Piah of Memphis, who 
hnns^ as Cieator sha^ men on the potter’s wheel. The lucroi^ph 
connected with art and hmtdicntft is the tool with lh£h 
stone vessels were hollowed out in pnmittve times, and the high oriest 

if you prefer It, of the artists ^or the Egyptian language possessed 
but one word tor both. Thus in a painting of the time M l^mses n 
the creator of a srame and the ^Imr of a chair sit peacefully t^hw S 
tlieir workshop The oidy distinction made In the aiiompSvii^ 
inscnpuon IS that the sculptor is caUed 'the Quickener^ 
term which be^e currm in the New Empire to explain the function 
of sculpture, which is to keep the dead man al ive by means of his iiSaw 
* Trsiuloicd by R. G. Aiutia. ^ - 
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rather for the* soul b tlie grave than for the survivors who do sacrifice 
to it. That brings us to the second cardmal point of Egyptian sculpture 
^retiRious service. 

The collections of statues whidi we admire in museums invariably 
come from tombs or temples: therefore they either served the cult 
of tJie dead, as for mstance the so<K»Ued Ka-statues of the Old Kb^om, 
or w'cre consecrated to a god, or else they represented the deifieo king, 
a god lumself, or a divme animal. It would be difficult to point to an 
Egyptian statue which does not fall bto one or other of these cate^rics. 
The absolute contrast between the modem conception of sculpture 
and the early Egyptian may be most clearly seen if we consider the way 
b which most grave-statues of the Old Kingdom were ananged. An 
important clement of the tomb of the nobles of ffiat time (c. 25®® 
the Mastaba, was the statue-cliambcr, known today as Serdab. 
Normally it is a tiny undeoorated rectangular room, with no door it 
was either entirely ^separate from the cuk-chamber of the tomb (in 
which sacrifices were made ro the statues erected in the Setdab), or 
cl^ w'as connected merely by an apcmire in the wall. Very nearly 
dark as was this cull-chamber, tlie darkness of the statue-chamber 
was complete : no one could see and admire the statue. Further, as 
if this absolute seclusion were not enough, the statue was often placed 
b a hetmciically sealed stone chest: for example die group of the 
dwarf Seneb and his feunily at Gbeh, which to us is ^dally pleasing. 
If we keep properly in mind this secretive disposal of the statues, it is 
an obvious profanation for a modem to bring them to the light of ^y 
and set them b museums where they can be viewed from every side. 
Only on rare occasions did the Egyptians of the later Old hingdom 
relax their austere practice, as for instance where the statue-chamber 
was made so far accessible that tlic visitor could go round it and peep 
at the statues (onlv ilu'ough tht^ apertut^, of ooutsc) i or where, as in the 
largest of the Satkara tombs, the statue of Mercruka, tlie occupant, 
stands actualty at the opening which does duty for a door iti ihe cult- 
chamber, as if it wished to come down and^rcoeivc ffic sacrificial meats.' 
The temple-statues were products of genubc^ religious art in tlie trurat 
sense ; even the dedicatory statues of private bdlv iduals were primarily 
directed to the divinity, even if at the motneni of erection they served 
to perpetuate the fame of the dedicator; they were coniinualty being 

‘Cupan, \TempMt, fig. 3171 there lire also exwpiional cis« of Mi^bfis wbere the 
*«tue ma piflecd in the cuU-cl«iiibcr(e.g.>tfn*u/fs/ SgypiimATckanhiy vi. 
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o^ltd by n^v dedicatory statues, as la proved by the numerous figures 
discovered in the cachette in the temple of Kamak. None of these 
statues possessed contemplative value m the modem sense, 

!t should ^ sufficiently obvious from tljts that just as the 
character of art in Egypt differed from that of modem art, so also did 
the function of the artist as we know it, and ffiat the appearance of 
sculpture must have been quite differently conditioned. A creative 
personality such as Phidias or Michelangelo, which can conceive, 
modify, and carry out a work entirely from a desire for artistic creation, 
was unthinkable in ancient Egypt. * Certainly a creative artist Ls con¬ 
cealed behind the anonymity of most Egyptian w'orks of art, for every 
genuine work of art owes its inception to the creative endeavour of an 
individi^l; but his identity is never betrayed. Occasiunaily a sculptor 
of a relief allows a quite subordinate image of himself to appear on a 
tomb, or he may refer proudly to his achic^^ement in the inscription, but 
he never shows by a signature that the work is his own spiritual 
oonc^tion. 

_ Corresponi^^ to this anonymity on the part of the artist is a 
similar anonymitv in the art itself, which, as we think, excludes portrait- 
sculpture on the iines which arc familiar from the art of other countries. 
It is not my purpose here to penetrate the inner significance of Egyptian 
figures in the round ; for that, reference should be made to theTarioo 
little known work of Meiitrtch Schafer, agyptischfy Kuiist {sculpture 
is treated in the 6th chapter of tlie ^rd edition), which unfortunately 
not yet been translated into Engl^h. Their figures in the round arc 
very closely connected with relief; we may say that such work originated 
^ three-dimensional drawing. For statues were not, as with us, first 
formed freely out of clay, but, as countless models show us, the outlines 
were first drawn on the four sides of the surface to be worked, and from 
those outlines the artist cut into the block to .ihape his model. It was 
therefore a (piestion of uniform working from outside to inside, so that 
every E^ratian figure is, so to speak, enclosed by an invisible, oblong 
frame, which prevents free movement in any desired direction, ITiis 
means more tJian the usual implication of the term ‘ frontality *’ and it 
applies not only to individual figures, but to whole grtiups as well A 
Borghesi warrior would be just as impossible in terms of Em-ptian art 
as the Uocoon group. This method obtained also to some extent in 
archaic Greek sculpture; and the p:reat artistic acliiet'ement of the Greeks 
was that in place of it they substituted a figure which was diiccied out¬ 
wards from an inner central point, and whose movement was therefore 
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free. However much we may admire Egyptian art, we cannot deny that 
this made their work far superior to that of the Egjrptians, and as a 
result of the pervasion of classical Greek influence throughout all 
departments of art, the bridges connecting us with Egyptian artistic 

E rmciples were once for all broken dowTi. ^rhis fact must ahrays be 
ept in mind, for it explains why, for us, Egyptian art always maintains 
its frigid reserve and distinctiveness. 

In considering the countless human figures in Egyptian sculpture, 
we must distinguish true maBterpicces from indifferent productions, 
whidi are much more numerous. Here tve can only treat of the finest 
productions in an attempt to define how far the Egyptians creat^ 
portrait-sculpture in the modem sense of Uie term. By ‘ po^il- 
sculpture ’ must be understood evety buimn figure which, in its 
general form and especially in its facial fcaturcB, reprints as faithfully 
as possible not only the external appearance of the original but also the 
essential inner characteristics, tlie soul as one may sav, of his perpnality. 
Such a demand, proceeding as it does from our modem aesthetic sense, 
cannot be completely met, as must now be clear, just because it runs 
counter to' the anonymity cliaracterbtic of Egyptian art. It would 
therefore seem unreasonable to make such a demand ; yet, on the other 
hand, it must be strongly emphasized tliai the non-fulfilment or, as we 
shall presently see, the incomplete fulfilment of that demand ought in 
no w'ay to be accounted a weakness of Egyptian art, for there are certain 
unwritten laws which absolutely forbade it- . 

La:t us consider the body first of all. It is a law ol Egyptian 
sculptors to represent only lieailliy bodies in the full elasticity of youth, 
that is, the bodily ideal of their art, moulded acwrding to ihc principles 
enunciated above. Therefore, most Egyptian ix>dies look very 
similar, and it would be a tetlious business lor w if the majority of our 
statues from ancient Egypt w'ere headless. The conception of the 
■ torso * * as an mdcpcndcntly significant anistic structure is foreign to 
Egyptian art, and it is nniewortliy that the two exceptional cases in 
which a modem finds pleasure in contemplating an Egyptian torso 
occur in a sphere where portrait-sculpture was also possible—the royal 
sculptures of the Middle Kingdom* and the art of Amama.* It is 
only very rarefv that any deviation from the normal occum in such 
statues as have been preserved unmutilated, as for instance in die Old 

**l orstt of Swostris t from TaniB (Evert, Slaat am drm Sttin, t, plate 39). 

*Torfl« of pmiasaes In Univenhy College. London (Oualoguc of the Burlington 
Fine .4rta Club, 19U, plate 9). 
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Kingdom ^-e sometimes find a dwarf* or a hunchback ;* this only 
happens with figures of menials, ^uiic subordinate to the main theme, 
where the laws of an might sometimes be violated even b relief. Only 
in the rarest cases does the body help to further the artist’s objea of 
tnakbg bb work approximate to an exact portrait of ihc ongbal: 
among such 1 would class the Colossus of Prince Hemluit (plate i), 
whicli represents the ideal, accordmg to Egyptian taste, of the welhio- 
do old nun, and also die dwarf Seneb in his family group, where the 
conjimciion of the groat, btelligcnt head with the dwarfish body gives 
us a vivid picture of his personality, 'I’hcre might he one or two more 
examples of this kbd^—they are again found occasionally b the art of 
Amarna ; but as a general rule wc may say that the body by it^ has 
no connexion with realistic portraiture. 

Before tummg to the treatment of the head, wc must consider a 
typically Egyptian device which for the Egyptians at any rate often 
replaced our desire for realism in portraiture : 1 mean the super- 
scnptlon of the name. The mere fact that the title and names of the 
figure represented were inscribed in hierogly-phicon hfe chair or pedestal, 
made, for the Egyptians, a definite person of him, even if his actual 
appearance was entirely differ^t. This is difficult for us to rcalbe, 
mCQusc \y^ lost 3II coTisciotisncss of die fn^gjc power of 
But it had great meanbg to tlie Egyptians, even in tiic enlightened 
n<ew Empire, is eNudent from the countless usurpatbns of royal statues 
by later rulers. One only had to change the name in die superscription, 
^d at once tire figure was no longer Sesostris from tire Middle Kingdom 
but Ramses from the New Empire, 600 years vounger I It is but 
seldom that any noticeable attempt was made,'otherwise than by 
changing the name, to aker the style of a figure to that of its 
rontemporary period in a 13th Dynasty statue tn Berlin of 

/yncnemhai hi appropriated by Mcrenptah (19th Dynastv),' This 
signifi^ce of the name on the statue meant so much to the'Egyptians 
that their sculptora had no need to attempt, as would a modem, what 
IS to us the vital problem of the actual portrait. 

As Schafer on^ showed, in a paper on portraiture,* the E^-ptian 
sculptors m general never advanced beyond a ponrak which might be 
tliat of anyone of the penod. The heads of the Old Kmgdom have a 

*Capwt, 341. fig, 335, 

* H. Fcddieiraer, IHr Pisitikder Agjfplfr, 1914, p.sa-j, 

. * ^ enlarged edition of ibis iiipeafed, when mv pfcseni 

wntten; H. Sdiifcr, Das alt/^fliscie Biiditu (Leipzig, Aeg! Stud. jJ, 
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certain unifotmity of appearance; it ia possible to inake subdivisions 
for the principal dynasties (3rd-6th), and thus to work out a s^de of 
portraiiurc conditioned by period, but no more ; and the same is true 
of the other main^riods, the Middle Kingdom, the New Empire, and 
the late epoch. This fact is in agreement with my previous remarks 
on how pl^tic art began. For an Egyptian, the way led from the 
outside inwards, and the ajionymity of the artist was associated with a 
corresponding anonymiw in the personage depicted. According^ to 
Egyptian ideas, only the name-inscnptlon, likewise an external addition, 
imparts personality and individuality to a statue. When modem 
authorities attempt to infer the life-age of an Egyptian figure from his 
f^aclal appearance, they arc attempting wbai the art of Egypt forbids them 
to do. A long dispute once arose over the two statues in Cairo known, 
from the name-ioscripiion, to repreaent Ranofer (5th DynasW): the 
one was thought to be the youthful and the odier the aged Ranofer. 
Recently a brilliant piece of research was carried out by Engel bach r 
by making a plaster cast of the wig on the one figure and fitting it on 
to the bald head of the other, he showed that both faces under the same 
wig are practically identical/ 1 myself am convinced that both show, 
not the actual face of die individual Ranofer, but only a fully-developed 
representation of the facial ideal of tlte 3th Dynasty, Still, even after 
this striking experinaent, both faces will continue to ooimt among i!ie 
supreme achievements of Egyptian plastic. To sum up, if I were asked 
where In the Old Kingdom t tsm aetect real portrait-sculpture, |n our 
sense of the term as defined above, my answer, heretical though it may 
sound, is—nowhere 1 But 1 am willmg to make this concession, that 
the sculptures of Prince Hemiun (pusTE i) in tlie ^tli Dynasty, and of the 
dwarf ^neb (plate ii) in the 6th, as well as the justly famous Scribe of 
the Louvre (plate hi) in the 5th, approximate most nearly to our 
modern requirements, 

A similar negative reply is necessary, to my mind, when we come 
to the New Empire sculpture of the i8th' and 19th Dynasties, VVitliout 
going into detail, let me just emphasize that the dispute as to whether 
a royal figure represents Thutmoaia m or his halt-sister Hatshtpsut 
appearg to me basically futile. The representations of tlus great ruler, 
often beautiful, arc again only types of the ideal ruler of Uie period in 
question. TTie same holds good of the discussion concerning the 
portrait of Ikhnaton and his successors, for even the art of Amarna, 
after its init ial impulse, produced an ideal royal type, _ 

'^AUtinigct Mwprra, J, p. tOt aftd pi*te. 
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True portrait, according to our dcRnition, were only adiievcd hy 
the Egyptians when sculp lure as a whole was on the point of bursting 
the fetters of its strict laws; tliis occurred only three times in the long 
course of tlte many thousand years of its history—at the zenith of the 
Middle Kingdom/in the Axnama period, and about the middle of the 
first millennium B.c., that is, in the late epoch. In these periods, 
sculptors were genuinely concerned to bring out the inner human 
personality of their originals, and to give a faithful portrayal of men 
with the chief points, good or bad, of their chameter. In this way 
H. G. Evers, a modem historian of art, in his penettnting account of 
the sculpture of the Middle Kingdom, has been ahlc with certainty to 
ascribe certain tmnamed royal heads to the two great rulers Sesostris ni 
(plate tv) and Amcnembat lit (plate v),* * Even if the c?£tcmal features 
of the countless royal heads of this period show no ooTrespondcnce 
with them, the strong, eneigetic, masterful features of the one and the 
resigned, earnest, thoughtful diaractcriatics of the other arc easily 
recognizable here. 

Ttic religious movements of the Amama period are too well knotvn 
to need any fresh exposition. At the beginning of this short but 
important epoch, there was a rebellion against tradition; thus the ugly 
statues of Amenophk tv from Kamak (plate vi, 2) may be regaided as 
genuine poruait-sculpture—in fart, we can speak here of an artual 
excess of personality in sculptural representation. The royal heads 
from the dW of A mama itself show mudi greater restraint. Here 
as nowhere efee we get a glimpse of the conditions imposed by time and 
place, and we see artistic creation alive and growing. The German 
excavations before the war and those of the English after it liave provided 
us with inexhaustible finds. But these artists and most of their works 
remain anonymous ; and it must atw-ays be emphasized that Thutmosis, 
so often spoken of as possessor of the most famous workshop, is now'here 
indicated by a signature, and hb name occtirB only quite inddcntally 
on an unimportant object found on the \vorkshop site. We have no 
right dicrefore to venerate a ‘ Master * Thutmosa as the sculptor of 
the Nefertiti busts, Thb wonderful series of masterpieces,—^the 
lovely head of the Queen* discovered by Pcndlcbury, and many others— 
present difficult problems in connexion with realistic portraiture, as do 


cir., II, p. 108 

*Joimuil of Atchoiohgy, sut, plaic 12 (imrutliuuneiy not taken from a 

good angle.) 
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also the numerous heads of princesses. Here in the |>ortraiture of the 
Queen we may claim to detect differences in age. Definite portraits 
such as completely fulfil our demands are to be seen in the plaster 
masks now in the Berlin Museum, taken for the most pan from the 
living face. If wc examine this group of beads, and in particular those 
of private individuals (plate vii), we are const^tly surprised to see 
how completely they differ from all other Egyptian plastic. The late 
Dr H. R. Hall attempted to explain this un-Egyptian quality by 
suggesting that these are the heads of foreigners, not Egyptians. But 
is it really probable that we should have found only the heads of non- 
Egyptians at Amama ? Certainly, foreign blood may often have 
floWd in the veins of the men of that period, but for all that iliey were 
Egyptians; and I would tather explain the difference by assuming 
that in the plaster masks the artist has lot onct lifted the veil drawn 
everywhere else over Egyptian plastic art by its rigid governing pritidple&. 
Here for once we really Wve actual persons before ua, a.s they lived at 
the court of Ithnaton, that is, we have portrait-sculpture in tlxc truest 
sense. And 1 should like to believe, altliough of ooutsc it cannot be 
proved, that the heads of the stone statues made from thosc^ masks 
would not have revealed any trace of this living reality; in their pse, 
that same veil would certainly have hidden from us much individual 
detail. 

Lastly, out of the mass of sculpture of Ae bte epoch a few heads 
emerge which we may confidently aoclaim as portrait-sculpture. 
Although ill esc works belong to an age bordering dosely on the Greek, 
tlicy have nevertlicleas been comparatively neglected both historically 
and from the point of view of the history of art 5 therefore a few examples 
must suffice. The art of the first millennium B,C. in no way exhausted 
itself in the copying of earlier works. One and the same man, 
Mentuemhet, who lived in Thebes about 700 b.C,, has left statues of 
himself which represent lum In the style of the early New Empire, 
in the polished style of the late epoch,“ and with complete rcalkm.y 
U was just at tliis period that a marked realism occasionally appears in 
s^pture: a particularly drastic example is to be seen in the statuette 
of a Nubian in Cairo {plate vi, t), which leaves noiliing to be desired 
as a piece of realistic portraiture. We cannot yet clearly explain ^thls 
trend towards realism in the lat e epoch. It reaches its extreme limit 

*®Sdiflfer-AndiM, Kumt dftrt Orienit {PtopyldenttarntgeichichUt II) p. 433* 
Legnin, SUiimt ti Stamttft, 111, plmea 46-7, tun- 

“/Wa., pbte 44-5, no, 42336, 
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in the so-calkd * Green H^d * in Bcrlb (i*late vin) and kindred works, 
which in their unique inner power of expression are certfliniy not 
purely Egyptian, but stand on the thrcsliold of the period when the 
Greek artistic spirit found its way into Egypt, before w'hich the now 
ageing ^lyptian art ^dually gave way. 

If we could to-day confront an ancient Egyptian, of the period 
of Thutmosis Ttl, with a selection of the best works of Egyptian art of 
all periods, and ask him his opinion as an artist, he would most probably 
condemn just those three groups to which I have here alluded as 
embodying real portrait-sculpture, on the ground that they were foreign 
to his spirit, over-accentuat^, and abonunably * modernising *; and 
he would pro^bly point to the RanoFer of the Old Kingdom'or to a 
statue of Tliutmosis in as examples of genuine, sound Egyptian art. 
Anyone who Feeb that he has. to some extern entered into the world of 
Egyptian art will hold the same view. I would emphasise again the 
warning with which I began this article—that we should beware of 
measuring the art of Egypt by our own standards. It remains 
incomprehensibly great and deserving of honour, even if it cannot 
fulhl all bur expectations in the sphere of portrait-sculpture. 


The ' Dolmens * of Southern Britain 

by Gltn Daniel 

‘^OBSERVATION not guided by ideas, even hypothetical ideas', 
i 1 says Profesisor Wolf, * is blind; just as ideas not tested by 
observation are empty The student of megaliihic monu¬ 
ments has as oonstantJy to regret that early antiquaries were not mpn: 
aware of the necessity of mating accurate plans and of recording 
morphological and constructional details of the monuments—many 
alas, now ruined or vanished—which they visited, as he has to deplore 
their delight b fonnulating theories wliich they never tested by be!d- 
aurvey ; but he has also to cope with evib more dangerous even than 
these, namely observation so dominated by false or imprudent hymth- 
cscs it results in a distorted vision worse by far thsiti mere blind 
obserraiion or empty ideas.* Some of these hypotheses— 4 ike ihe 
Druids^ the Ancieni Egyptiams the metal-wotking Prospeemrs, the 
megalithk race, solatitiM and dock^tar alignments,—to menuon only 
a few, have been disproved by research and flourish today only among 
perverse and illogical arcKaeologlsts. OtheT5“^uch as the concept of 
the Monteliua dolmen here examined^in its relation to soutliam 
Britain^—while just as inadec|nate and maocurate^ are the common¬ 
places of modem text-books* _ . 

The etymology of the word ‘ dolmen * is disputed. The word is 
apparently not known in that form befoi^ 1807 and see^ to be a variMt 
of a Low' Breton word dolnutt or dolftttn^J' Cbrret observed that tliis 
word was used by the peasants of the Morbihan to des^be cefiain 
megalithic buriai-chambera near Locmariaquer, and he adopted it to 

* A- Wolf, €f Sekniijif Method. p. ^13. -^^ * l 11 u it 

^ f f the tlieary tlmt some burial-ciuijnbera are built on low amfidal hiU^ wiA Iw 
aoiM Mcntclius hiixiKlf-to b^ih sudi low 

mounds which liave no abjective eJEtfllcnce, Sec Crawford, Lortg Banvaji tht 

pp. , 11» 

»• Southern Britain ’ btre mtan* Wales, and England south of Money and Humber. 

•See .Murray, PfM-D., te. Dolmen? S. ReumIw 1893^ 

icficf 3 p iDUt» 36-^7; DechelettCj d'AfcMol^^t K J 7 +'' 5 - 
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desimatc all such monuments whene'er found.* * Bamn n<instcttcn’8 
classic definition* ts a development of Comet’s sugecstion; andthrough* 
out the nmeteenth century the term is widely used in this sense, aSj for 
instance by Bertrand, Bamwelt, W. C, Lukis, Boriase, and Gowland. 
A later French usage distinguished tu'o kinds of burial‘Chambers; 
(a) the dolmen, and (b) the aliSe couverie,'* At first the term aIU« 
coutvrte was indiscriminately applied to passage-graves, to the 
approaching passage of passage-graves, and to gallery-graves; but 
gmdually it came to mean only galiery-graves, and the terms ’ dolmen 
k gaierie ' and ’ galerie d'accis ' were used for passage-graves and their 
approaching passages respectively.* llius it is to denote all burial* 
chambers except gallery-graves tliat Rcinadi, D(k:heletie, and le Rouaic 

the word ‘ dolmen *, A further restriction in meaning was implicit 
in Montelius’s classification, for he gave specific distinction to the 
dolmen k galerie, and used the term ‘ dolmen ' to denote simple single- 
chambered mcgaiithic tombs. Thus it will be seen that what may for 
convenience be called the Bonstetten dolmen, the Reinach dolmen, 
and the Montclius dolmen, differ fundamentally,* During tlie last 
fifty or sixty years tiie^ concept of the hlontclius dolmen has (fominated 
almost all morphological analysis of mcgalitba in the British Isles, In 
Germany, and in Sc^dinavta. 

Osar hlontelius classified the mcgaiithic graves of Scandinavia 
first into four classes, and later into eight; but csseniially his scheme 
distinguished iliree main types : (i) the dolmen, (a) the paasage-grave, 

•'ITiioptijlt Mdo de tii Tour d‘Auvei^c Cornt. Origittfs Got/wnv (Pub, 
p. 14. 

* In AW nir la IMinent (Gcninra. 186$). p. 3. TJiis a n Tart book and the 
tirfinition b woUli quoting ; * Jjf nom de dolmen I'appliquc h tout numimumt cij [uene, 
Ooijtven On non coumut de tertc, d'une dimerMton auflEuuitE [^ur notiicmr nliubun 
tombea, et fbnnd d'un noinbre wubic de blocs bnits (1« tablet) wutenta hmizonttlc- 
menl au-dc«tm du niveau du tot p«r plus de deux supports 

* The wori b fim uted by AreW dt Cauinoirt, Butfttin rnmumntai 1863, p. 582. 
See sito Ctzalb de Fondouue, e&tivnut, 1873. 

*Tbc term pasiaife-gTavd it uied dwMighout thb uttete to connote rombi lack w 
Cunha Btixa, Kercado, New Grange, Ftlkoping, etc.: the lerai g!il!ery.fmve tomN 
such as La HsUbde. Kerleseani, Btowndod, Cam Bun (Anan), cte. It is perhaps worth 
emphasizing here these terms are technical and not descriptive; obviously in com* 
nmn parJanee there b IHtle difleietioe between passages and galleries. 

* Dolmens have b«en defined in ways other than these three primary ones here 
discussed. A cotnmon usage » to detcribe sll fWslandinf chatnbcm as dofmena. 
See for ercample, Wiiidic, Aonotnr of the /VrAtriortir Age in Et^iand, pp. 174-5, 
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(3) the gjillery'-gnive of various forms.’* Tlie Montelius dolnxen is a 
rectoogularr polygonal or almost circular tomb, waited with orthostats, 
and roofed with one capstone. In plan it is entirely closed or lias one 
side open, and in some of this latter type two low stones form a small 
passage outside the entrance. It stands either quite free or in die centre 
of a low rectangular or round mound, whidi never reaches up to the 
level of the capstone. Monte!lus’s classification is not merely morph¬ 
ological : it implies a typological sequence and a relative chronology, 
for he held that the pa^ge-grave evolved out of the dolmen and^ in 
turn gave rise to gaUcrv-giaves and dsts. The following ^quotation 
sums up his argument T ‘ Lcs dolmens proprement-dits—c'esi k dire 
les dolmens sans galerie—sont, k mon avis, les tombeaux les plus 
anciens que nous oonnaissons actuellemcni en Suide. Ea sepulture k 
galcric est une fomte plus modemei qui &*est developpe du dolmen dans 
le Nord de ITurope The impSicatians of the Montelian thcorv of 
the dolmen are fivefold : (1) that it is a specific cla^ of htirial-chamber, 
(a) that it is not found incorporated in a barrow, (3) that it is earlier 
Ulan other fonns of megalitliic graves, (4) that tiie passage-graves 
evolved out of it, and (5) that this evolution took place in Northern 
Europe. The last two points need no discussion here. The northern 
origin of the passage-grave has been frequently disproved, and Monielius 
himaelf in ids later'work postulated two invasions of northwestern 
Europe, the one associated with dolmens, tlic other with passage- 
graves, and he derived the passage-graves of the Western Mediterranean 
from die Iholoi of the Eastern Mediterranean, particularly those of the 
Mesark in Crete. But he still maintained the first three of the 
implications listed above, which may be called the three kcj-poinis in 
die thcorv of the Montelian dolmen. 

The'influence of this classification has been tremendous ; but »t 
has unfortunately led prehistorians to classify mtgalithic monumente 
not on the basts of their objective morphologv, but in so far as il^y fit 
in with the Montelian dasaificaiion. The Iberian peninsula affords 
the clearest example of this process. The classifications of Iberian 
burial-chambers” are almost entirely applications of the Scandinavian 

4 efl«d samimry of his csflicr elsaiiflcation will b* found in Comptt frniiu, Cong, 

intrr. d'Anthr. A itAfdt. Pr^,. (Stodtholm. 1876), p. i ji flf.. 'Sitf les tomb^ux « Is 
totx^phic de In Su^dc jiendflnt raee de b Pi«re His later u developed 

in 'Onenlen odi Eurtip*', AntiqtvfiiA TuliJtHft for Svtfigt (.Stockholm. 1905), Xlll, 

** op. rt'f„ * Sur Jes tombeaux . < . p. ite, 

“ .Vs, for insunce, tlwee bf Leeth, Obemiftier, and Boseb-Oimpera. 
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se<mence to that area; it is ontv tn the last ten years that Forde, Flcurc, 
and Peake have described and classified the Spanish and Portuguese 
material as k eKists. The burial-chambers of the British Isles have 
been similarly forced into the divisions of die Montel ius sy stem. Mainly 
through the work of Anderson and Thumam the chambered cairns of 
Scotknd andie long barrows of southern England have long been well 
known, but it has been custornary to dismiss the remainder of the 
British material under the vague and convenient heading of' dolmens 
According to the old text-books,** Ireland was particularly rich in doE> 
mens, they were plentiful in Cornwall and Wales, some were to be found 
in Gloucc^etahire and Wiltshire, and a passing reference was always 
made to Kits Coty as a typical dolmen in eastern England. Nor is tins 
picture out of date, for it is repeated in most modem books and 
p^ersj* One cannot do better than nuotq the following from an 
ofHcial handbook published in 193a, ' Ctiambers conforming to the 
usual definition of a dolmen are found in the West of England (especially 
Cornwall and W'Utshire), Wales, and Ireland As ^tyn Evans and 
Miss Gafhkin have wisely remarked, * The dolmen myth dies hard ’,** 
Fig. 1 shows the distribution of burial-charaters in southern 
Britain.** The work of Thumam and Crawford enables us to dis¬ 
tinguish a group of chambered long barrows which may be conveiuently 
described as the Sevcm-Coiswold group. The distribution of this 
group IS mapped in FIG. 2, and includes south Glamorgan, Brecknock¬ 
shire, Gloucestershire, north Wiltshire, west Oxfordshire and Berkshire, 
and Somerset. Many of the chambers in this group are small rectaneular 
or polygonal structures,** and, stripped of their long barrows, would be 
ideal Montelius dolmens, Within the region covered by ilie Severn- 
Cotswold group there do occur such chambers which are today 
free-standing. These free-standing chambers are distinguished on 

** See Fergussen, Feet, Rice Hobaea, etc. MoQtelius give* s dumtcrUtic account 
ia Orientm oeh Eun^, p. 25, 

*' As, for cuoipte, Cli il de , Dmn ef Buropfon Cicilisationt p. 2S7: ‘ Dolmefti are 
comoion in Ireloml, CarTmaU, and Walea, and there are khoc or the coaata (w) af 
Devon, Dorset, and tVlItshire, and perhapa one in Kent'. 

** A of the PrchifUnv' Arthatek^ af Britain (Oxford, 19)2), p. SJ. 

produced in connection witli die First Intertiadonal Canftress of Prehitt. and Fretohist. 
Sdenoea, London, 1033!. Note dgain the emphasU on Wiltfihirc. 

** Irifh NaturoliOt^ Journal, July 193$, v, 

** Based on a field survey nuide during 1933^36. I take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr W. F. Critnea for hia involuahte assisunre with the Welsh material. 

Razidwick, Tinkinswood, Manton Down, Gatcombe Lodge, 
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FIG. t ; good ejiatnpiea of them are Gwernvale near Cnckhowell, 
Pentyrch in the VaJe of Glamorgan, the Devil's Den in QatfortJ 
Bottom, the Hoar Stone, Enstone, and the Whispering Knights—boili 
in Oxfordshire, ft u*ilJ readdy be seen Itow vety few examples Utere 
are,^* and that their distribution is coincident with that of the chambered 
tang barrows, /.e., they do not occur in parts of Gloucestershire or 
Wit^hirc or Glamorgan in which there are no chambered barrows. 
Despite this however, they have frequently been claimed to belong to a 
different and earlier class of mcgalithlc tomb than the typical Severn- 
Cots wold chambered long barrow'—in fact, that they arc typical 
Montelius dolmens. Crawfotd however has argued that these' dolmens' 
marked on FJG. a are no more than the denuded remains of chambered 
long barrows •* The present writer is in complete agreement with 
tlua thesis ; it is quite imjustihable to speak of * dolmens ' as separate 
morphological entities in the area covered by die Severn-Cotswold 
group. 

Kits Coty and Cold rum in Kent were favourite text-book examples 
of Montelius dolmens. Crawford has however drawn aitention m the 
remains of the long barrow at Kits Coty, and suggested that this 
‘ dolmen ' may be no more than the false entrance or ' dummy portal ’ 
of a long barrow.*' He suggests moreover that the Medway group 
may be regarded as an eastward extension of the Severn-CotswoId 
group, in which case the remarks already made on the dolmens of that 
group would be equally applicable here. I think it more likely however 
that Kits Coty is the remains of a small rectangular chamber of the 
Coldrum type dian of a false portal. The morphological affinities of 
the Medway group tvith eertam burial-cliambcrs in the Netherlands 
have been Irequentlv pointed out ;** the geographical isolation of the 
group from the Sevem-Cotswold group, and its concentration on the 

Thfi Devil's Den in Clttfvrd Bouom is tlic nnly example in Wiltshire exuttn^ at 
present and Goddard, CrswFord, and Fasamnre have indepenJcotly rcenrUed the remains 
of 1 Idrig harrow here. 

** ^disaisei A'lrtxpf, Pmf. Papen, s.s., no. N p* 4 i BarntBf of tftt Cotnwttitt, 
[I. 11 r Map .Vre^Atir nVimr, f. 6. !>om« have suggested Altcmstiveiy that these 
£ree4tstulliig chatnlKrt here diaeussed tvere cuvered with round imnuids. Crawford has 
dealt vrith ihli suggesticm. It would be indeed curious H all tlie chambend round 
banows to itds rMnn (with the possihlc exception of GreenweU 117) had been denuded 
while » ntsny of the chambered long bamwa remiuned ititact. 

Otdnaitci Survty Prtf. Pttpett, S.S., m>. 8, p. 3. 

** Fergoemn Rm suggeoted a north'EuropcaR origin for the Medway megaliths. 
See also John Word. Afth. Camb. 1916, p. 141 j Ficure and E^eakc, un, fig, 
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Medway valley arc aU in favour of a Dutch origin. But whatever may 
be the origins of die group, it is clear that again we have no dolmens 
here ; Kits Coty, Coldrum and Addington are long barrows with 
chambers at ihejr eastern ends, and it seems probable that Lower Kits 
Coty and the Chestnuts at Addington are remains of similar 
structures " 

A third group of burial-chambers exists in southern Britain, which 
may lie called the Sctlly group, and which is chatacterized by small 
gallery-graves enclosed in round mounds. Dr William Borlase hrst 
reoignized this ^*p>e in the eighteenth century, and it has recently been 
studied in detail by Hencken.** This group is concentrated in the 
Isles of Sciily, where over 40 typical examples still exist, but a few* go^ 
examples such as Pennance, Ireen (two), and Brane in Sancrced, exist 
on the mainland in Penwith.** 

There arc Just a feiv passage-gmves in North Wales. Bryn Celli 
Ddu in Anglesey is well known, while ten miles west of it Barclodiad y 
Gawres at 'frecastle Bay reproduces fairly accurately the cruciform plan 
characteristic of the central Irish passage-graves. A 17th-century 
drawing of Ystum-cegid-isaf in LJeyn, and the accompanying descriptioii, 
strongly suggests that it was originally a passage-grave,'* These are 
the only undoubted passage-graves {sens. strt£.) in southern Britain. 
Hemp suggests that Plas Newydd may be anotlicr passage-grave,** but 
the smaller of the two chamb^, which he claims as an ante-ch amber, 
may equally well be a side-chamber as at Rondossec m, near 
Plouhamcl (Morbihan). There are also a few typical gallery-graves in 
England and Wales, apart from the groupis already mentioned. 
Treli^ath on Holy Island is a good example and is segmented ; while 
Hen Drefor and Dindryfol on Anglesey are almost certainly similar 
monuments, as Grimes suggests.** The Bridestonea near Congleton 
in Cheshire is another typn^ gallery-grave* 

So far we have distinguished 6ve morphological groups among the 


** But Piggott thinia the Chestnut* site may tuve luul & round barrow {P.P.S., 
1935, p. ias). There seenu to me little evidence to support thk tuggatiotL 
** . 4 r(hatohgy 0/ Cortmall tutd Sdtly^ 193a; . 4 nr. jomnat, 1933, p. 13 

** Tregateai, Chapel Cam Bren, Trefplfesn Ven, tutd pedupt Cam Glu% probably 
represent degeoentc gnllcry-graves of the SdUy type. 

*'Kichard Farrington, Sttoiedoida Dfvidka, 1769, opp, p. 173, This is an un- 

f iublished MS. tn the Natbiul Library of Wales, a nd I am uulebted to Mr W, F. Grimes 
or dmwuig my atlentioa to it. 

Afdvuci^iA, 193s, Lxxxv, 253. ” P.P.S,, 193&, pp. 119-120. 
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burial-cliambcrs of Enj^lflod and Wales: (i) tbe bevtoi-Cotswold 
group, (i) the Medway group, (3! the Scilly group, (4) the passage- 
graves of northwest Wales, and (5) the gallery-graves m Anglesey and 
Cheshire, It must be emphasised that this paper is not a constraclivc 
morphological analysis of the biirial-chambers in southern Britain, but 
merely □ criticism of the application of tlic Montehus dolmen tlicory to 
the megalitliic tombs of that area. It is tlius impossible to deal here 
with tlie fascinating problems presented by the morphology of sites 
such as Pant y ^er, Mlntnglow South, Grcenlow, Five W'eUs and West 
Kennet, or with the group of North Welsh chambered long barrows 
such as Rhiw in Lleyn, the two Carneddau Hengwm in Mcrioneihshire, 
Tyddyn Bleiddvn in Denbighshire and Capel Garmon in the Conwa^y 
valley—^all of which have, like tlie Sevem-Cotswold sites in Thu roam s 

n,** lost the importance of the broad end of the long barrow as a 
normal poBiiion for the chamber. These are all exceptional sites, tlie 
result probably of regional development in England and Wales, and 
they do not arf eet the primary issues here discussed. Fic, 3 is redrawn 
from JFIG, r with the omission of tlie five groups distinguished above 
and of the exceptional sites mentioned. The superficial student of 
burial-chambers will confidently label all the sites on this map as 
Montelius dolmens. Yet do tliey fulfil the three requirements of the 
Montclius definition i Are they all of the same morphological type, and 
are they earlier than the monuments of tlie other five groups, and 
finally, are they all devoid of covering mounds ? These three questions 
must*be briefly discussed. 

It is possible to distinguish two morphological types among the 
sites mapped in fig. 3. which may for convenience of reference be called 
the Ijonghousc and Zennor types. T he first type consists of single 
polygonal chambers and b of rare occurrence, the best examples being 
Presaddfed in Anglesey,*' and Ijongbousc, Llancian in north Pembroke¬ 
shire, botli of which are planned m fig. 4. Plas iS'ewydd in .Anglt^y 
is probably, as mentionca above, a mem^r of this group with a sidc- 
cfafli nbcr IQ the south.*^ The Hanging Stone near Burton in south 

** Archaeolti^ia, XLII (i), Z15 

" C. A. Ralegh Radfiird has auggfsstcd to me that the group of megaliths to die north 
of the fine ebjunbet ai PMaddfed may perhaps be the rematnn qf a passage leading louth 
to the diamber. t am mdined however to agree with Baynes (Tmm. Hon. Soe. 
CyrnioTodatUm, 1910-I9U, pp. SJ-aa) that tlicy pmbobly are ihe remains of a acoind 
chamber. 

*' As Grimes pulnu out 1936. p-1 Ji). the stone separating the two dumbers 

functions at ptesent as a supporter, but them haa dearly been much allcntion at this she, 
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Penibrc>f[csliicc is also probably of this type, as Grinies has pointed out.** 
The Zmiior type consists of rectangular chambers and b much niDre 



Fto.4. TTCICAl, CHAlUlBIffi OT TKfl WWfGJiOUSR CTOC? 
tAi FM2SArrt>FED, CP> LOKCHCPOSa, tQ PXAfi BtBW^YDD 


widely distributed. Its distribution fails into three groups: (i) south¬ 
western England; good examples in Cornwall are Mulfra, Chun, 
Trethcii^, Pawton, as well as Zcntior itself, while the Grey Mare and 


**i^, p. iji. 
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her Colts near Abbotsbiir>' in Dorset is very typical ; (a) south¬ 

western Wales; where Pcnrhiw, Trcffynnon, Ebenerxrr (Uangynog), 
Penbont jNewpoit), and the southern of the four ebambera on Pendine 
Head are normal rectangular chambers. The site between New^rt 
and Dinas in north Pembrokeshire, variously referred to as Cerrig y 
and Cerrig Atgof, consists of a number^* of rectangular chamters 
arranged in a circle. Pentre Ifan and Cam Tume are almost ceminly 
of this type; (3) northwest Wales; where Bryn yr Hen Bobl and 
perhaps Bodowyr in .Anglesey, Four Crosses, Bachwen {Clynnog), 
Penarth (Clynnog). and Cefn Isaf in Lleyn, Gwem Einion, and the 
tw'o chambers at DyflFryn in Merionethshire, and Hcndrc Waelod, 
Maes y FacrelJ (Llandudno) and tlie two chambers near Roc Wen in 
the Conway valley are typical examples of the Zeimor tync. Ciat 
Cerrig (I'reflys) near Portmadoc appears to be the end of another 
rectangular chamber,** 

The distinction of the certain and probable examples of the Long- 
house and Zennor types still leaves many sites on the map (fiC. 3) and 
these may be dassihed into Wo groups : (1) a group confined to west 
Wales here referred to as the ' sub-megalith ic group ; (2) a tmmbc^f 
sites which arc morphologically indeterminate or ambiguous. The 
term ‘ sub-megaliihic ’ is admittedly unsatisfactory but it is here used 
to dcsigoaie a large number of tombs, obviously connected with the 
mote normal burial-chambers of Wales, but which arc not constructed 
in the usual way with orthostatic ^yalUng and trabeate mcgaliihic 
roof). Some of Uicsc (for example Sling (Lbndegai) in Carnarvon- 
shire. Cam Wnda and Cam Gilfsch in north Pembrokeshire, two at 
Cam' Llidi on St. David's Head, Manorbier in south Pembrokeshire, 
and the two on Llangyndeime Mountain in soutli Carmarthenshire), 
conform to the * earthfast' type of Du Noycr.and consist of a megalitluc 
capstone resting at one end on the ground and at tlie other on an 
orthostatic wall,** Otliem have extensive rock-cut dements sudi as 
Patit-y-Sacr, Lllgwy, and Glyu. Arthur's Stone, on Cefn Bryn in 
Gower, lias an underpinned capstone, and in die southeastern of the 
two well known caves at Gop, in Flintshire, is a curious burial-chamber 
which utilizes the cave walls in ita construction. AH these chambers 

At preKiU ctitainly four auJ originally probably five. 

M Though il may be, as W. J. Hemp baa suggested to me, ■ fsiK cutrance or 
' dummy portaj 

** Fora ehmt acouuU with plana of the Welsh ‘ eartliCtst * types see W. F. Crimea, 
1936, p. 131 tf. 
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present peculiarities of construction rare among the nortnaJ chamber- 
tombs of western Europe, and they do not present any coherence in 
their morphology. Some approximate closely, as far as the tcchnica] 
limits imposed by their construction allow, to examples of the Long- 
house ana Zennor types. It seems probable that the sites here referred 
to as ‘ flub-megailthic ' are degenerate examples of Longhouse and 
Zennor types,** and that thetr formal degeneracy is emphasized by a 
parallel clef:ay in constructional technique. 

A number of sites on fig. 3 arc morphologically either mdetermin- 
ate or ambiguous. Some, such as Mountain and Broonihill Burrows 
in Pembrokeshire or Ty Mawr in Anglesey, arc so ruined that it is 
impossible to hazard an opinion as to their original form. Indeed some 
of them are so destroyed as to leave their very genuineness in disputc- 
Other sites again have been rebuilt and no adequate early plans exist; 
such are Drewstcignton, Pendarves Park, and the Hcllstone near 
Portisliam. The majority of these sites have a number of orihostate 
with a capstone resting on top, but tlic arrangement of the uprights is 
such that no reliable inferences can be dravvn about original morphology. 
Good examples of this type are furnished by Mynydd Cefn Amlwch, 
Lledi y Drybedd, Carn lJy« and Lanyon, Classifications of free¬ 
standing chambers are sometimes based on the number of orthostats 
or capstones employed,*' but there seems little purpose in such arr^gc- 
ments or in distinguishing such structu^ as ‘ tripod-dolmena ’ and 
‘ lichavens for these distinctions at best imply not original morphology 
but merely the extent of subsequent destniction. Chambers with only 
two or three ortbostats at present can never, at least m the majority 
of cases, have been originally so erected. As W. C. Lukis and Bamwell 
used 10 point out, such structures could not have been functional 
chambere. They must surely represent partially destroyed chambers 
and die paucity of surv'tving orihostats makes their original plan 
ambiguous. It is impossible, for instance, to say whether typical 
■ tripod-dolmens * such a$ Mynydd Cefn Amlwch or LIcch y Drybedd 
were originally rectangular, or polygonal, or almost nrcutar. But it is 
most dangerous to assume that morphotogical ambiguity implies lhal 
the chambers concerned ‘ arc ot the simple tonu they arc all varied 

** Or evvB, [lerlups, of psissage-gruve* or gaHeiy-grnvo. 

Cardner-Wilkiiuon's is perhaps the bat knowa. See also Nfacalister, 
tTelimJ, pp. 

’"•■Griina, -Map «/ South Wattt tht ^rAutim of Long BitrtaKt aitd 

Mtsalitki Ordnance Survey, 1936, p. la. 
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in tile formal evidetn^ which they afford, and it is uncertain morphology 
rather tlmn simplicity that diaracteriites diem. It would be equally 
dangerous to suppose that tlicsc destroyed sites represent a distinct 
morphological iyp« only persisting in decay. Crawford has suggested, 
as mentioned above, that the ‘ dolmens ' of the Sevem-Cotswold area 
are pkartioU)' destroyed chambered long barron's ; it is here suggested 
that this j^up of sites labelled ' morphologically indetcrnuTiate * arc 
really partially destroyed examples of the other morphological groups 
already distinguished in the rest of England and Wales. 

It will be seen that we suggest that the sites on fig, 3 belong 
essentially to two morphological traditions, but that many monuments 
reveal these traditions in a degenerate and decayed form. Grimes has 
argued against this view in his analysis of the burial'chambers in south¬ 
west Wales ;** he regards the rectariguJar chambere in this area— 
citing Penrhiw, Treflynnon, and Ebenezer (Llangynog)—as a * purely 
accidental variation ' of his ‘ simple form ’ such as liech y Dcybedd, 
Newport, and Llanboldy, a variation moreover due to the use of ‘ flat 
slabs ^ While we appreciate the influence which available material ever 
exercises on the form of burial-chambem, this view seems untenable.** 
The orthostats used in building diaml^rs of the Zennor type are 
frequently^ identical with ortliostats used in chambers of the Longhouse 
type or m passage-graves; they are certainly no * flatter Again 
it must be emphasized that the Penrhiw, Treffynnon and Ebenezer 
sites—as well as many others in Pembrokeshire—can be closely 
paralleled in Cornwall and in North Wales and, incideiually, in Ireland. 
It would be difficuit to believe that these widely distributed rectangular 
chambers can all be explained away as accidental variations, and more¬ 
over variations of a type whose validity we here deny. 

Tlie problem of the relative age of monuments of the Longhouse, 
Zennor and sub~megalithk types is a more difScult one than that of 
their morphology, TYierc exists no unequivofail evidence derived from 
apociated grave-goods : we have to rely entirely on formal considera¬ 
tions. It must be obvious tliat if a^ nomal passage-grave has its passage 
subsequently destroyed, the resulting structure woidd be indistinguish¬ 
able from an example of the Lon^iousc type. Baynes has shown** 
that Bryn Celli Ddn with its passage destroyed would resemble 

” op* Wf.p pp. 11-14^ 

I hav* touchy on Bome of thes* tssyes in P.P^S.^ 1956, p, 259* 

op. dt fuptn, p^ 25 jind fig- 6. h BbouJef be observed hovvcvcf ih*t siiiiilirity 
of oiientAridn do«A not finppon flaynes^s acgumctn. 
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Prcsadctfed. It seems to me highly probable that the Longhouse type of 
polygonal sbgle chamber represents in fact partially destroyed passage- 
graves, and is therefore no earljer than the Bryn Celli Ddu-Barclodud 



FHkf. TVm^J. CSAVeiSKS OF Tits ZEKN0S CSOVP; 

(AlXEtTNCs. CB) PEHiiuiw. loovrrayM, lusaiiKtErHaiRB 

y Gawres group. But it may well be, although I deem it improbable, 
that these Longhouse chambers arc still intact from the point of vr^' of 
diamber morfmology, that they never had approaching passages. 
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It would then be possible to argue that they gave rise to tlie Welsh 
passage-graves, that they were dcgcjierate passage-graves, or that they 
had no connexion with the passage-graves in North Wales—lire first 
and third of Uiese arguments would manifestly allow one to claim 
chronological priority tor them, but the complexity of passage-grave 
morphology as w'cll as the wealth of anaioguea for the Welsh passage- 
graves would suggest that the second of these possible arguments was 
the correct one. TTie adoption of this thesis again gives a late date 
to the Longhousc type of Durial-chamber. Many burial-chambers of 
the Zermor type preserve features which unambl^ouslv connect them 
with more ela^rate monuments in the British Isles. 'Thus Dyffryn, 
Zen nor, and Trcihcvy have traces of segmentation, w'liilc Pentre Ifan 
and Cam Tume have ortliostatically walled semi-circular forecourts, 
and some sites such as Zennor, Trethevy, and the Grey Mare and 
her Colts at Abbotsbury (Dorset) have straight orthostatic facades 
flanking thetr entrances. All these features remind one of the 
segmented pllery-gravcs of northern Ireland, southwest Scotland 
and Man; and there can be little reasonable doubt that the Zennor 
^up derives from these monuments or from similar derivations of them 
in outer parts of Ireland.** It seems therefore probable that gallery- 
graves such as Ttefignath and the Bridcstones in southern Britain, wltich 
arc analogues of the Irish, Scottish and Manx monuments already 
mentioned, must be earlier titan the Zennor gmtip. There is therefore 
no evidence to support the chronological priority of the Longhouse and 
Zennor types over all the other burial-chambers in England and Wales. 

The task of studying the morphology of the burial chambers of 
southern Britain is immensely complicated, as Wheeler has recenUy 
pomted out,** by the paucity of evidence witli regard to the form of die 
associated barrows, and this diflSculty is most acute in dealing with the 
sites mapped on fig. Fleure and Peake doubt whether some of dicse 
sites * were ever covered by a mound,** and Fox and Bowen say ' it is a 
remarkable fact that with one exception none of the “ chambered tombs 
of Cannartlienshire—or of the southwestern counties generally—show' 
any trace of a mound^ or cairn : and it must be considered doubtful 
whether such ever existed '.** Some have gone to the other extreme 

** Gaulctovrn, Ballypogcn^, itnd Knoekecn, slJ iq co. tyacerfond. 

** Arehaeol^igUfd JotitnaL 1934. xd, jja. 

**y.fi.A,/., LX, 6j. 

** p, 42, vol. I, of 4 0/ CaTTnmhtTuhirt fed. Sir J. H LloydJ Ctrdiff, toiS, 

Th» oateiariit » nuniftsdy incorwet. Vidt ivftti. 
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and mundly asserted that these chambers arc ' sirnpty the exposed 
burial chambers of barrows ^ ;** while the Confess handbook already 
referred to claims that they * are rc^^rded by Crawford as merely rhe 
cists of ruined lonp barrows *.*’ The truth Is that many of these 
chambers show very dear signs of covering or encompassing barro^vs, 
while cjtlicrs show none at all.** Unfortunately no example of the 
Longhouse type has any trace of a barrow*, but, in view* of the suggested 
aflinity of tiiia group with the passage-grave group we may, 1 think, 
safely assume that if tlic Longhouse type had barrows originally tJiey 
were round ones such as passage-graves In Ireland, Brittany and Spain 
normally have. With re^rd to the Zennor type on tJte other liand, 
there is much evidence of the former existence of covering barrows, 
although this evidence t$ not consistent. Lanyon Quoit stands at the 
northern end of a low long barrow^ Corringdon Ball in south Devon at 
the southern end of a very fine long barrow, the Grey Mare and her Colts 
at the east end of another, but Chun is set in a round barrow. In North 
Wales, Dyfifyn, Cors-y-Gedol, Roc Wen Nortli, and Maes-y-FacrcIJ 
Imve normal long barrow^* Grimes su^ests another long harrow* at 
Bron-y-Focl Tsaf, Bryn yr Hen BobI is tiowever recessed in a round 
barrow w'htch originally oovcitd it completely, while in South Wales, 
Cerrig-y-Gof, the four sites on Pendine Head, as welt as the two sites 
known as Sweyne's Houses on Rhossili Down in Gower, all have round 
barrows. If the affinities mentioned above of the Zennor type vHth the 
Irish-Scottkh gallery-graves be accurate, this would strengthen the exist¬ 
ing evidence that tlic Zennor type has charactcrisiically long barroi^'s. 
But its occaaional association witli round barrows cannot be denied, 
nor, at present, easily explained. Any further dbeussion of the form 
of tile barrow's w'hich the Longhouse and Zennor types may have had 
originally would involve us in the intricacies of the theory of the free- 
standing chamber. Suffice it to say here dial argument by analogy 

Ordnance Survey Prof^ Pupert, N'.s.i no. |>. 5 

A flandboak of ikr Frehirtifnc ^ Briiaint lyjS* 25, This h afi 

iniquisoiu muiiiiatdtian. Cnwfonl clearly^' I rtpcal thmt 1 amdeding only with the 
dutrict «3i>vciTO Sheet 8 (nf ike Ordnance Survey Quarter Inch whm-i 

BB I believe, clinnibcf^ wtDC cnvctii^ nnljr by long tnoun^ ot ctims ^ 

Barroret cf the Coineohk, p, 21X 

CarthiJ ExovGitinn snd detaikd air-photogimphy may reduce the nmnber oi those 
Viilh no harrows visible n present to !hc e^jlh-bgiincl fkld-ar^aeoltj^t. 

^'Evtn if Grimes** contention (P.P-S.^ 19^81 p, 124) thai the ndound of ihb 

chamber b luiturai, he correct {wWeb I tkein imjirobafaie) tlicre h no doubt that ihc 
mound i* functsoiialJy a * long bairow 
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afTords no proofs and it cannot be dcmomtTatcd that chambers whidi 
are now free-standing were originalljr enclosed in a barrow. There are 
plenty of examples of burial-chambers which certainly never bad 
barrows,** and it seems to me highly likely that the majoritv of the sub- 
megalithic type never had any barrows. It is just pfjssible that those 
examples of'the Zennor type that now have no hiarrows, and all the sites 
in the Longhouse group, never had battrowa, but on the whole it seems 
improbable. 

It should be clear from the forgoing tltat to talk vaguely of dolmens 



any one of thta^e groups correspond to the Montelius deftnition of the 
dolmen. In fact Ac of the Montelius dolmen is as 




to England and Wales as It Is to Iberia and Brittany, and also, f suspect, 
even to Scandinavia. As was said at the outset, the word domeo 
can be, and is, used in a variety of ways: but it must be emphasized 
that as the Montelius definition is morpivologically the most restricted 
that has ever been given to the word, ouicr uses must connote even less 
morphological exactness. Apart from this it seems not unreasonable 
to ask that when archaeologists use the word dolmen with reference 
to the burial-cbambefs of western Europe, tltey should specify with 
what implications they do so. The French peasants of the Morbihan 
at tlie present day give the name dolmen to all mcgalithic burial- 
chambers, whether they be passa^graves, gallery-graves,' lichavens ’ 
or ‘ simple * denuded chambers. This is ^nsieiten's use of the word 
and it is a legitimate and useful one, which, were it not for the other 
varied and uiuortunatc uses of the word, could perhaps be recom¬ 
mended. The present wnter however would prefer to see the word 
dolmen dying out of archaeological parlance, even as it Is at present 
disappearing from the revised sheeis of the Ordnance Survey maps. 


** Gor and Lu« MLUaKt in nutheasT Sptiit, for example, or the Cmu /AeM 
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Notes and News 

MANUFACTURE OF GUN-FLINTS 

The monograph of S. B. J, Skcitchly‘ on ' The Manufacture of 
Gun flints' long been recognized as the standard work on die 
subject. This, togeUier wit!v an excellent article on ‘ The Flint Knajpping 
Industry at Brandon \ by Rainbtrd Clarke,* should be consulted for an 
extended account of the mdustty. 

The autltors of the present note have long been interested in the 
technique of flint flaking, but on attempting to reconstruct the process 
of gun-flint making from the published descriptions, they found tliat 
an essential feature of the knapping process has not been recorded. 
They found also that the position of die * Stake * or anvil relative to the 
knapper has not been clearly defined, white there is a conflict of evidence 
as to which face of the flake is placed uppermost on the stake in the 
process of knapping. In order to clear up these and other points 
the authors have recently visited the knapping workshop of Mr V. R. 
Edn'ards at Bmndon and have embodied their observations, together 
with matter relevant to them, in the following note. 

I. The position of the Stake belatiye to the Rn.u»fer 

Tltc knapper is seated on a low* stool at the side of a circular bole 
formed of a sectioti of a large tree trunk (elm or oak). Tltc knapper 
sits with his left leg extended, tangent to, and touching the side ol the 
twlc, his right elbow closely set into his rig^t groin and his wrist resting 
on his left thigh (fig. i). 

The end of the knappbg hammer is grasped in the Angers of the 
right hand with the thumo resting upon the flat surface of the haft to pre¬ 
vent tlie hammer turning in the hand when the blow* is delivered (fig. i). 

The stake (fig. a), which is of wrought iron, is set in a hole in the 
wood bole about 3 inches deep, and is slightly inclined towards the 
knapper. l^e shank of the stake is surrounded in its socket by a piece 
of leather in order to make the reaction of the stake more resilient and 
so reduce the shock of die blow on the wnist of the knapper, and 
possibly also to damp any vibration in the stake wtiich might interfere 

' DLnirict memoir of the Geolngici] Sumy of Engiitnd and Wale*, 1879. 

* AxTiQum, March 1935, pp. 38-56. 
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2. PosmON OF THE FlAKE ON THE StAIEE 

Tlie flake to be cut into gun-flints is lictd in the left hand with the 
bulbar surface uppermost and is preyed firmly on the edge of the stake, 
making contact on tlie right hand side of the stake facing the knappet 
(fig. I). The thumb is pre®^ on the bulbar side of the flake, while 
the fingers arc pressed at the same time on the back of the stake and on 
the under side of the flake so as to secure a rigid contact. 


with the fractured The stake is set about 4 or 5 ihchea from the edge 
of the bole, with its long cdge'at right angh's to the long ajus of the 
hammer and forearm. When there b no flake in position the blow 
falls on the leather at the root of the slake and cleats the upper edge of 
the stake by about half an inch. 


Tn. t. pesrritw tw s.'iAi’ptft 
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The long axis of the flake is inclined dotvnwards towards the 
knapper, the amount of Inclination to the horizontal varying from 45!^ 
to 25!* according to the amount of undercut (oblique fracture) required 
in the fracture. The larger angles give an increased undercut. \Vhen 
the angle is decreased so that the fl^e lies hoiizontally on the stake the 
fracture becomes perpendicular or square to the surface of the Hake, 
and there is no undcrait. 

The position of the flake on the stake may perhaps be made clear 
by ft consideration of the wear that takes place on the stake which marks 
the pboe where the flakes have been repeatedly applied to its surface 
(nc. 2B), 



1 . KEvr sTAits » trosM s?axb f . whar dk knawinr hahmeb 


It must be remembered that the flakes from which the gun-flints 
are made have either one or two ridges on them. Tlicsic ridges arc held 
at right angles to the edge of the stake and make a localued contact 
with it, and at this point the stress due to the reaction of the stake is 
concentrated. 

The edge of the knapping hammer only covers half tlie width of 
the flake so Siat wiA flakes with two ridges the maximum compression 
comes on one ridge only* and it is here that the knot or cone of percus¬ 
sion b formed which gives rise to the undercut fracture. When the 
surhtoe between two ridges is of shallow concai'ity the knot b formed on 
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this surface directly under the comer of the knapping liammer. From 
lime to time tlie worn top of the stake is filed square (fig. aa). The 
portion of the stake projecting above the table top is initially about 
2^ inches tong, thus allowing oonstdemble material for removal by wear 
and filing. 

The striking edge of the knapping hammer is about one tenth of an 
inch thick and about Inches wide. When new the head of tiie 
knapping Itaromer is about S inches long and the edge b square, but 
when worn by use the edge becomes oblique, sloping down from left 
to right as shown in pig. 2C. From time to time tbb obliquity b re* 
movra by filing. 
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3. Cutting the Fiake into Sections 

When facing knapped the end of the flake projects about half an 
inch beyond the edge of the slake and the left-hand comer of the hammer 
when in action b over the mid-point of the width of the flake. 

Tlie knapping blow is given entirely by the wrist, the forearm 
being held quite still and pressed close to the body. For tliln flakes 
the force required Is little more than that due to the weight of the 
hammer falling through an arc about sbe inches in length, but for thick 
flakes a good sharp blow is necessary. 
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The sequence of blows necessary for making two gun-^ts from a 
flake is shown in no. 3 :— 

(I) The first blow detaches the bulbar swelling (the piece b~c) 
which is discarded as waste, leaving on ah: an undercut fracture at C. 

(n) The flake is now rotated in an anti>-dQckwi3e direction 
through an angle of 90'^, and an^ irregularities there may be on the side 
of the flake arc trimmed off.* * This done the flake is rotated through a 
further 90** or iSo*’ in alL The second blow delivered at d (fig 3, u) 
produces an undercut fracture which severs the first gun^fimt c-o from 
the fiake. The sides of the gufi'^flint are now regularized by light 
blo^^’s of the hammer and trimmed to the requir^ size, Tlie gun 
^t Is complete except that its front edge is now rasped against the stem 
of the stake in order to remove a scries of small squills from the plane 
face so as to regularize the edge and strengthen it by giving it a less 
acute angle (fig, 4c). 

(Ill) The portion a-d carries at u a fracture which is undercut 
in the opposite direction ro that required, the small portion bearing 
this fracture d-e is therefore removed by the third blow which forms an 
undercut fracture in the required direction, 

(W) 'ITie remainder of the flake a-e is rotated on the stake and 
the fourth blow removes the end of the fiake f-a, which is discarded as 
waste leaving tlic gun-Hint b-f which is then rotated and trimmed as 
before. 

The order of operations til and iv may be varied according to 
prefercnix so that tv precedes ill. Similarly there is a choice as to 
whether the bulbar end or the other extremity of the flake is removed 
first in operation 1. This depends upon w^hich edge of the fii^c is 
selected as being most suited to form Lne * edge ’ of the gun-flint.* 

The removal of the small portion d-e has not hitherto been recorded, 
but the operations of trimmmg and cutting the flake are carried out 
widi such rapidity that it is little wonder that this stage of the manu¬ 
facture has escaped notice, indeed it was only ^om theoretical 
considcmlions that we were led to look for it. From long flakes three 
or more* gun-flints can be made; the procedure is the same as that 

* PiDfcsaor Henry Dalfour hns iiifonneJ the suthon of an intetetiDg obaeivalioa 
tuade byiiim when watching the late Mr Fred Siure at iPDrk ntuking guD-flJntg, He 
rtoied thit Snare when trinuai^ uid rctnovtug irn^UrilU* from tbe«ido and 'heela' 
of the gun-fiiRt did «a with t iidewttys, ‘ shearing '■ hlow of the kiuipptng hanuncr. 

* Skcrtddy't Memuir, p, 31. 

* Ibid., p. 31 Sod 6g. 1^. 
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outlined except that two or more small portions p-B (fiG* 3) are cut 
off and discarded. 

4. Undercut fractures 

From a technical standpoint the undercut fractures on gun-flints 
are of great interest. In normal flaking the parent block bears the pit 
of percussion or negative conchoid, wmie the flake which b detached 
be^ the positive conchoid or bulbar swelling. In gun flints the 
‘ knot' or mark of percussion which takes the form of a demi-oone is 
formed by the reaction of tlie stake and not by the hammer. This 
knot is formed on the parent block the flake) and the piece detached 
bears the negative conchoid which is esmctly the revcise of the effects 
found in normal flaking. The demi-oone and its concomitant undercut 
or oblique fracture arc not found In any prehistoric tools except in the 
Tardenois burin and its derivatives. 

In the technique of the I'ardenois btirin as described bj’ M. 
Vignard* the ‘ tiigmata * or demi-conc of percussion is formed by means 
of a pointed hammer on the bulbar face of the flake, which is held 
uppermost and is placed obliquely across the ridge of a strong flake on 
a table as anvil, and the undercut fracture instead of being at right 
angles to the axis of tlie flake as in a gun'^flint slants across me face of 
the flake. This slanting undercut fmeture (ric, 4A) can be obtained 
with the gun-flint technique holding tlie ^kc on the stake inclined 
to the right hand or to the left instead of being square to the edge of the 
stake, the long axis of the ^ike is at the ssune time inclined dosvnwaids 
towards the operator as prevbusly described. 

Tlic French knappem (now extina) used a hammer head in tlie 
form of a tliin disc which made a point contact on the flake, but iliey 
were unable to produce the undercut fracture by means of a single 
blow. They produced the undercut by remm’ing a scries of small 
flakes or * gnawing * as die English knappers term it. Between 1838 
and 1848 French gun-flints with their * gnawed ’ edges and heels were 
sent to Brandon to he trimmed by the singlc-hlow undercut fracture. 
The sujvtval in England of this spibial form of technique may be added 
to the arguments adduced by Skertebty^ for the continuous existence 
of the industry at Brandon from prehistoric times. 

Sir Fkascts H. S, Knowles and Alfred S. Barnis. 

*£(|. Vlgnartl, VLa Miembunm Tardinoislcm <Iu Sebilien C,R. Pr^- 

hktoritpu de Fruitft X* Setaon, Pertgueux, 1934 . 

^ kic. dt. 
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PREHISTORIC SOLDERING AND WELDING 

I’he following note is an abstract of a paper read before the 
lutcmatiunaJ Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences at 
Oslo, in August 1936, by Herbert Maiyon, on ‘Soldering and Welding 
in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages It was published in Technkiti 
Studits in the Field of the Fifte Arts^ October 1936, We wish to 
thank both Mr Maryon and Mr Christopher Hawkes for their help in 
producing the abstract. 

Tlie Near East was 2000 years in advance of western and northern 
Europe in the technical processes of metal-working. The processes of 
making soldered joints, beaten hoUow-warc, cored castings, and the 
setting of stones reached the West long after they had been in gen era J 
use in the East. 

Investigation of the technical processes employed in making the 
gold earrings of x-sectioned fabric from graves of the Mycenaean period 
at Enkonti, Cyprus, and Tell cl-AjiQl, Palestine *, and the earrings and 
* Tara * tores of identical design but of different cottstruction, found in 
Ireland, Great Britain and northern France, shows that the Western 
examples were made before a knowledge of soldering had readied our 
shores. Their period is the Middle Bronze Age, and examples of the 
early use of solder in western Europe do not occur before the Late 
Bronze Age. These ‘ Tara' tores and earring were made by hammering 
out a rectangular t^r of gold into an x-seebon. 

A solder may be dcmied as * any metal or alloy tohose tnelting-point 
is loteer than that of the metal or alloy to be soldered, w'hidi may lie run 
between the parts to be joined to fasten them together *. The use of 
such a term as ' autogenoua soldering ’ invo'lyes a verbal contradiction, 
and should be discontinued. A valid and important distinction, 
however, remains between ' hard * and ‘ soft ’ sofdermg. Copper as 
an alloy wttli gptd is from 14 to ii times as potent in reducing the 
melting-point as compared with an equal weight in silver. So the 
amount of solder to be sought for in any specimen is correspondingly 
loss. Three per cent, of copper is sufficient to produce an efHelent 
solder if a temperature of tooo'* c, is employed. Andent sheet-gold 
was hammered out on a stone or metal anvil, and blemishes on this 
anvil would leave ridges in relief on the surface of the gold. The 
andent goldsmith originally employed a piece of naturally altoy^ gold 
as a solder on better quali^ gold, for at first he was not skilled metal¬ 
lurgist enough to make a solder deliberately by the addition of alloy. 
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Examples of early soldering show traces of the solder, which flowed 
over and round any surface ridges. But the ancient worker had also a 
second method of soldering, which made possible the fine granulation 
work ot the Greek and Etruscan goldsmitn. 'Hie rediscovery of what 
was probably their method has been made by Mr Uttlcdale, and the 
description of the process will be found in the paper above cited. The 
solder is made on the spot where it is used, fmtn dtemically divided 
copper and some of the gold from tlie adjacent parts of tlie work. This 
discovery tJirows light on the meaning of the obsert^ations by Pliny 
and Agriwla on what they knew as ‘ chrysocollaThe process is 
readily distinguishable from ordinary ‘ soft' soldering, of which an 
early example might also be quoted. 

Of welding there are three kinds—(a) pressure-welding, hot or 
cold, without fusion ; (b) sweating together or surface^wetding, 
without pressure. The conditions under which gold objects can be 
sweated together are not readily obtained, but may be discovered bv 
considering the curves of the required temperatures; {c) fusion- 
welding, which may be defined as * to join metals by melting their 
adjacent edges, or heating the adjacent edges, and running some molten 
metal of the same kind into the intermediate space ITicre are indis¬ 
putable ancient examples of fusion-welding. Now* * casting on ’ or 
‘ burning on * are processes of castings quite dtflferent from the above, 
with which we are familiar in early work. But the question is, did the 
goldsmiths of Suracria, Egypt, Greece, Etruria, or Ireland employ the 
processes of swearing or tusion-welding ? The answer is definitely 
‘ no for those examples of their work which have been claimed to be 
sweated or fusion-welded are really soldered by the hand soldering 
process already noted. But their Joints have been ox'cr-fired.. By 
nccidentally raising the temperature to about 1000“ c. the ancient 
w'orker produced soldered joints wliich are indistinguishable from those 
produced by fusion-welding, for the quality of the solder in a joint 
depends upon the temperature to whieh the work is raised, 

Tlic result of tlie investigation is the clearing up of obscurities 
which have long been current and a useful w'aming to archaeologists to 
make sure that when they use technical terms tlicy know what they arc 
talking about. In tlie case of the ' Tara * tores, a series of earlier 
studies of their technique is hereby in large part superseded (see Man, 
1532, 222, iriili rep.), but we are left with an Important new chronol¬ 
ogical point in the history of prehistoric craftsmanship in the West. 
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C\USEWAYED SETTLEMENTS 

Tlie* origm and function of ihe aeoUthic British ' causc^^-ayed ' 
settlements has long puzzled archaeolftgists, l*he type is licst 
represented si the classic type-siic of Windmill Hilh Wilts, and at 
Whitehawk, on Brighton raoc'course, Sussex.^ The chatacterbitic 
feature of settlements of this type is the surrounding ditch (or ditches, 
for tltere are often several) broken by numerous causeways of solid 
chalk, evidently left undug for some definite but obscure motive. 
These causeways arc plainly visible on tlic surface and can be seen, for 
instance, at Knap Hill, where the type w'as first recognized in 1908 by 
Captain and Mrs Cunnington (rFfHJ, Arch, Mag, 1911-13, xxxvii, 
4Z--65), 

At tlte Trundle post-holes, set obliquely in the ground, have been 
found (Sussex Arch, Colins,, Lsxn, io6-ri ; Archaeology of Sussex, 
by E. Cecil Curwen, 92, plate 5), This, together with the abundant re¬ 
mains of pottery and of hearths, seems to prove that the so-called ditclies 
were in wet used as habitations. This explanation, first put forward 
at Windmill Hill by the Abb^ Bteuil, and subsequently advanced in¬ 
dependently, after his excavation of the Abingdon site, by M.r 'Hiuriow 
Leeds, seemed at firei incredible yet incontrovertible. Since then more 
evidence has accumulated, aU pointing in the same direction. 'Hie Bern 
Mguild today dispose their tents in a circular formation, keeping their 
flocks and herds protected in the middle. Gaps are left at frequent 
intervals, to allow passage for them, but are blocked when they are 
within by a hedge of thorns (A^ttiquity, 1933, vn, 345). 

Now comes archaeological evidence, from Khalepye in the province 
of Kiev, u.5,s ji. ' The settlement was circular in plan, enclosed by a 
single row of houses, with doors [gates ?] opening on the enclosed space, 
die whole resembling a fort, into which the domestic animals were 
driven at night for protection. The houses were built of clay, and were 
about 20 metres tong ’ {Nature, zb Dec. 1936, p, 1103). The villages 
lived by means of agriculture and cattle-breeding, with hunting as an 
auxiliary occupation. Tlie culture was of the Tripolyc type. 

Here then, in a region and culture which may have remote con¬ 
nexions with our own British neolithic, we find a plausible parallel that 
may explain our causewayed settlements. 

One is tempted 10 go further and spcjculatc upon the oriciQ of die 
hill-fort itself. Is it not possible that it may have originated in some 
such disposition as this ? A feature characteristic of some of our' forts ’ 
especially those of Cornwall, such as Chun, is the fact that (here is an 
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almrtst continuous circle of huts crouched round tlte inside of the 
innciiLiost ranipsrt and built itnincdiately beneath it. ^lay this be o 
survival of dte older tradition ? Or is it merely udHiarian, to obtain 
shelter from the wind ? (If so, those on the northeast segment did not 
get much J) the ne^ of defence from ouxstde and was met 

by die ooiutruction of a rampart and ditch placed outside the huts, it 
would obviously be absurd to leave gaps for the enemy to enter; and 
th^ cattle could stiU be kept in the centm! space* Such m theory 
assumes a continuous evolution on the spot, and is unfortunately not 
applicable in this country, where there seems in every known instance to 
have been a considerable gap between the first (Neolithic) and the later 
(iron Age) occupation, as, for instance, at the Trundle and Maiden 



\1UA(}E or corrscuEi^A, mua tsmoc 


Casde, But it may have occurred abroad if occupation was continuous. 
Perhaps futme excavation will decide the matter. 
t n* ** merely fanciful to detect a survival of this earliest 

Rin^all' type of senlement in some of the modem nucleated villages 
or Centra] and Eastern Europe ? Students of village-types have 
reco^zed one such that they usually call * Slav \ where the houses 
face imvards to a central open space. Tlie houses themselves arc dis¬ 
posed In a circle or rough oval, and their gardens, orchards or paddocks 
nm out behind, teually to a mad. fn the central * village green *, 
whoi^ ^ relativeW large, stands the church, and there is usually a 
pond. Travellers in Eastern Europe will be familiar with the type. It 
ia coirmion in Transylvania, where the churches are often fortified, and 
sometimes ^ at Neuhausen [Netus], where the tower is used to hang 
up sides of bacon) serve also as village store-houses. No doubt the tt-pe 
is deiemuned rather by geography than by race, and the term * Slav ‘ 
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should be used with due reserve. The fBCt that such villages occur in 
Tnmsylvanta, where Rouiruminn, Magyar and Gemoan cidturcs meet 
and mix, should instil caution.. Nevcrthelc^ geographical and other 
factors may have caused it to develop and survive longest in regions now 
occupied by Slav and Slavonic cultures. It is at least curious that 
modem representatives (if such they are) of die should still survive 
in a region where the prototype is known to have flourished, and where it 
may have been invented. 

But the example of the Beni Mguild warns us that the type may also 
have been invented independently more than once. 

Meanwhile let us distinguish clearly between speculation and 
ascertained fact. That tlie Klialepya discovery is connected^ typolog- 
icalty at any rate, with our causewayed settlements seems at any rate to 
be a good wxjrking hypothesis. We shall look forw'ard to seeing the 
full publication of the results of the excavation, especial tv the pl^ of 
the site. One feature about which we hope to be given full information 
is the nature of the groimd upon ivhich the houses were built. W'ere 
they built upon the flat (natural) surface of the ground, or upon 
excavated trenches ? K the latter, the analogy wiili our sites will be 
very close, O.G.S.C. 

MAT-.\L\KERS OF IfULEH 

Lake Hulch is the northernmost of the three lakes in the Jordan 
valley, Beds of papyrus grow in it, and provide materials for an 
interesting handicratt—that of mat^making. The mats are used as 
W'alls and roofs for huts. The industry may claim to be one of the 
oldest in the world, for reeds (if not papyri) were used to make the 
oldest knotvn iiabitations in the adjacent region of Itiesopotamia. It 
is desirable that its technique should he studied ^fore it is too 
tale because the lake is shortly to be drained and turned into agri¬ 
cultural land. Being malarious, one cannot regret its forthcoming 
disappearance. But it is all the more important that steps should ^ 
taken at once to survey whole region. The anthropological aspects 
are partiatlarly interesting, because of the ' Htliiopic' (or ‘ negroid *) 
character, certainly of the people and possibly also of the ^ra and 
fauna. We strongly support the pica for an antliropological study of 
the Hulch region made by Mrs Crowfoot in the Pates fine Quartffrfyy 
October 1936, p. ajo, and would call the attention of the autliorittcs to 
its importance* Articles by Mrs Crowfoot herself (P.E.F., Quarterly 
Siaicmem, October 1934, p. 193) and Mr 'Fheodore Lareson (ibid, 
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Ocmber 1936, pp. 225-30J have admittetlly merely scratched the surface 
of a most fa^aung subject, their visits being of a few hours only. It 
IS now admitted tliat when Govemincnts are obliged to destroy the 
past ill the interests of the present and future, they incur an oblivion 
to record what lliey annthilato. That obligation was recognized by the 
pre-war Archaeological Survey of Nubia, which rescued from oblivion 
some of the remains submerged by the building of the Aswan Dam, 
The principle is recognized, though not always implemented, in Great 
Uriiain* A CabincE AltDister said recently ; ^ A public conscieiice has 
at last been n>u$ed tn the fact that man does not live by bread alone, and 
iivai governments have a duty in archaeological matters which b no less 
a duty than the niovisioti for social and material progreas and welfare *.* 
It is a duty which is recognized almost universaDy, and often generously, 
oy other countries. We hope that the Palestine Govemmiint will not 
be behind modem requirements in carrying out an obvious duty 
involving small expense and bountiful retuma. 

anthropology—again in the widest sense of the term-^f the 
Ferule Crescent and of Egypt is still largely an unworked field, whereas 
die arcliacology of those regions has been more fully devclop«l. But 
modem survivals can illuminate die past and make it real, and diey will 
not survive much lonwr. Let not posterity have cause to reproach us of 
having yet once again been too bte (or too mean) to do our dutv. Other- 
wse we shall have earned the stinging sarcasms with whidi Stukcley 
has immortalized the memory of Farmer Brown at Avebury. We are 
now doing our best to repair tlic damage there, two hundred years too 
late. But how much belter it would have been not to liave allowed it to 
take place I 


BULLINGTON PRIORY, LLNCOLNSHIRE (plate i) 

Bullington w'as founded between 1148 and 1154 by Simon son of 
Walter de Kymc as a priory of the Glibertine Order. This order, 
established by St. Gillu-rt of Sempringham about 1139,' has a double 
interest, as it was of English origin, and had convents in which nuns, 

f u presidiiiB^ ai ibe Anjimil Gceml Metting 

ot the Untuh bchool of ArchaootoOT in JeniuJcm freported in die Quarterly 
Sutcmui, Januaty 1937, p, 17J, The fftcts vtoted at the wne meciine bv the Director 
of tlic Sdiool, P. L. O. Guy, iniiicate that thU duty hat not dwam been wried 
out. Alone gf all the national ardiactilogicai achoola in lertustcm. the Brttith Scluxit, 
that of the iniuufatoiy power itself, baa no GovemmeiU grant and no 'lo«l habiution'. 

‘ Ptif ^1^ of the order, w* Vkt^ria County Hitloty Liisiobuhire, «, 170. and R. 
C/nutaiUr St. Gr^f of Arm/irti^Aain ami tbt Giliertitiof, ^ 
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lay-sistcrs, regular cangos and lay-brotlKrs lived together; though iJte 
women were most strictly separated from the men by uatb and rules, 
Such an arrangement was in no way an innovation, V joint convents 
for men and women trad been in existence from much earlier times. 'Jlie 
Benedictines of Fontevrauh, who liad imponnni dependencies in 
England, had in their convents both nuns and monks, whUc several of 
the independent nunneries had monks or canons, with lay-brotliers 
attached to them. But nearly all of these had become hovises of nuns 
alone by the early 14th century, w’hile the Gilbertine double houses 
continued until the general suppression, with the Endgitine convent of 
Sion which had been founded in the i6ih century. 

Sempringham was the head house of the order of Gilbertines, 
which had 13 double convents in Britain, two of which, Tunstall in 
Lincotnshire and DatmellLng In Scotland, only survived for short 
periods. I’here were also 12 priories of canons without nuns, witli 
5 lesser cells or halls. Bulllngton ranked fifth in importance among the 
Gilbertine hous^, and in the early days of the order the number of 
inmates was linuted to 100 nuns and lay-sisters and jo canons and lay- 
brotJiers, which was surpassed by 140 and 70 at Wattou, izo and 60 
at Semprir^h^ and 120 and 55 at Chicksands and Sixhills. But it is 
very dnubtful if such n^bers were ever reached. All the houses of tiie 
order were suppressed in i53^> pension lists may give some idea 

as to the number of inmates at that time, Sempringham, with 17 nuns 
and 17 canons, being first, while Bullington, with 15 nuns and 10 
canons, was ^third. Fhe net annual value of Bullington was given as 
^158 7r 1 li/in i535i ^^hile that of Watton, which was the richest house 
in the order, was over ^£361, 

The existing remains of all the double houses of Gillx;rtincs are 
veiy scanty, with liie e^xeption of Chicksands, where a port of one 
cloister, and other buildings, were incorporated in a post-suppression 
mansion j and Watton, where the prior's lodging is still inhabited. At 

whole site was excavated between 1893 and 1898, 
t hi the discovery of two complete groups of conventual 

bujidin^, each with a cloister.* These ivcre widely separated, but con¬ 
nected by a long narrow pllcry. Here all die various buildings could be 
namw with some certainty from a survey, taken at the suppression, 
which enumerated them and tlieir dimensions. This is the only 
complete plan of a double Gilbertine bouse gq far discovered. But 


MrtA. Jwn, LVUI, t II, With plan by W. H. St JqIib Hope i*nJ H, Brjtkapar. 
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Walton, as the richest house of the order, ma y have had more elaborate 
arrangements than the others. The distance between the nuns' and 
tlic canons' buildings made it necessary to have a kitchen for each, 
wher^s only one was allowed for by the nile- It is tliercfore probable 
that in other double houses the two seta of buildings were closer 
together, if not adjoining. 

Witli regard to the conventual arrangement of Gilbertine houses 
something must be said of what the rule of the order ordained in this 
matter, with particular reference to the plan of Buliington. The 
accompanying plan (p. at6) has been made from an R.A.F. official 
photograph (plate i) without a peiaonal visit to the site, which has not 
yet been excavated. 

The rule of the Gilbertine order is given in full in Dugdale's 
Monaxiicoti Anglicanum (1830, vt, part 2, pp, i-xcjx preceding p. 947). 
Tliis shows that, in spite of b^g double convents of nuns and canons, 
tlte nuns in these houses were more strictly enclosed than in other orders, 
and the buildings were so arranged that the nuns and canons could never 
see each other at ordinary times. Communication between the nuns and 
canons took place by means of windows which appear to have bwn so 
arranged as to obscure vision. Ad business was done at the Sisters' 
Window, four prudent canons attending to the affaiis of the house. The 
Great Turning Window in the Window House was attended by at least 
two circumspect nuns, and was used for serving meals or provisions. In 
the church, the nuns' choir (c) was separated from the canons' choir f a) 
by a solid wall, and there was a similar window here through which tne 
nuns received holy water and the PaK,* Tlie canons’ refectory was to 
be so arranged that meals cooked in the single kitchen under the care 
of the nuns could be served to them by turning window's, and there was 
to be one cdlariuro to serve botli nuns and canons. The nuns w'ere 
only allowed to talk to the outer world through a slit as long as 3 finger 
and as broad as a thumb, and then only in ffie presence of at least one 
other nun. Confessions were made througli a similar slit. On certain 
great feast days a solemn procession was made mund ilic nuns* cloister 
by the whole community, but on these occasions the side windows ancl 
corners tvere screened by curtains so that the canons and brothers, who 
led the procession, could not see the nuns and lay^sisters. Except on 
tliese occasions no one w'as ever allowed to visit tbe nuns' enclosure. 

Every house of the order was (o be enclosed by a ditch, with a 

*ATeh. Jount. Lvui, VV. li. St feho Hepc, with ixitoml plan of turning window at 
Wnnoiion p, 11. 
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hedge or wall. Such n ditch (s) can still be traced at BulJfn^on, 
where it surrounds the site with streams and water-courses (t). t^m- 
paring the plan of BuHington with the site plan of Watton* it w'ill be 
seen that the general arrangement of these ts very simtlair. At a later 
period an inner gate and wall may have been built at Bullin|ton to make 
the precinct smaller on the north when the number of inmates had 
diminished, 'fhe building (p) may have been such a gate^ w’hile there 
seem to be traces of a wall {u) which possibly connected with it, and 
continued to join the western ditch. 

It is impossible to say fmm the photograph if Bullington resembled 
W^aiton in the general anangmentof its conventual buildings. Thechuxch 
and nuns’ cloisier are simitar in plan, though at Bullington the church is on 
the north side while it is on the south side at Watton. There seem to be 
distinct traces of a wall running from between the church and the chapter- 
house in a northeasterly direction, which may have been one side of a 
gallery similar to the one found at Watton, with the window house 
possibly at (r). On the other hand, there appears to have been a strong 
wall (r) which stretched from the presumed site of the kitchen (n) to tiie 
water-course enclosing the ixutvent on the south. This wall w-as in all 
probability the western boundary of the mins' enclosure, in which case 
the canons’ buildings may have been to the w est of those of the nuns. 

The great building (0) is about 150 feet long, and it is diihcult to 
account for. At Watton the guest-house adjoined the western range 
nearer to the church. But this was 3 very much smaller building ; and 
there the only range of similar dimensbns away from the nuns’ enclosure 
W'ss the canons' refectory together with the end of their dormitory 
range, where a rcre-dorter would be expected. The wot end of this 
building at Bullington certainty appears to have been dntned, so tl^t 
if the canons' building were on the west side of the nuns'this end may 
have been tlie canon^ rcrc-dortcr, and the remainder of the building 
their refectory. This would seem to agree with the rules, as the kitchen 
(n) under the care of die nuns, would serve both refectories. 'Hie 
position of the nuns' rere-dortcr is fairly clear (i), and the watcj -course 
(t) was probably diverted through boifi for Bushing purposes. 

The presence of the moat on the northeast of the site cannot be 
explained without further documentary or other evidence, hut it was 
probably in existence long before the priory was founded, and it may 
or may not have been made use of by the religious inmates, except in 
connexion with Uicir drainage system. 

* Afch. Journ. LVUi, g. 
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Ui^or^atdy no si^ey taken at the tone of the sunpressJon 
has so found i^lating to BuUington, so that die uis of the 

vanous bmldm^ must be conjmural except in obvious eases, which 
are (a) canons choir, {») north transept and chapels, (c) nuns’ choir 
^G) chapter-house, (ii) ^lefactory, with their dormitorv above, oonncci- 

* pJSkt rcre-dorter, (j) nuns’ cloister, (k) refectorv’. 

Probably be applied to (d) chapel opening into the nuns’ cho?r 
(B) slype and inner ^lour (L) slype and outer parlour, (m) cellarium 
under and gurats lodgings, (n) kitchen under theUre of the 

nuns. Other buildings already referred to must remain extremdvdoubt- 
hil unless further evidence can be obtained. R. Neville HadcoS. 

aiRISTIANITY Aa\D PAGANISM (plate ii) 

It is well ^own that each new religion succeeds in turn to the 
properties of its unsuccessful rival. Islam took over the fetish 
known as the bla<± stone, still in die Ka'ba at Mecca. Its 
suggests a volcanic or meteonc origin. It was allowed to sS?^^bv 
Maliomct when he d«troyed all the other idob found in tlL heaihS^ 
shrme known as the Ka'ba. Sacred stones elsewhere—in tbp Fniiini 

Oironation Chair b Westmbster Abbev— 
have been t^cn over and reconsecrated to new uses Mcvalit^hie 
remains in ^Vesiern Europe vrere often taken over timo *1.^11** 

such has just como to hght in Clvnnoe church U^iriT * j ^ 
crossbg a little to the no^ of the centre Jf 

glaaal boulder and was 6 feet z bches long 4, feet 2 J ^ ? 

3 fee. 5 inches high. Bones were 

hiJW^ boulder m the chapel of St. Cons^tbe H^Zl k T!'"® ‘®,f 
ana in a chapel at Mapl^combc b Kent are tiiYi c ^ Bay, wall, 
stances will be found b Folk Memory, by W. Johnson”!^^ Ih^ 
in the same author's Bvwavi in 


V k iT -1 ? -1 ■934-^t 3 vois.j ; Item 2070 is a ’ dolmen ^ 

a chapel budt round it; see retu'ew b Antiqu^ io„ 

_ same process is going on today on the outeiV’of western 

• For this informalicm 1 am indebted to Mr J UroUi Hughes, 1.5^ - 
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civilization. In the lUustrated lAmdon News (i6 May 1^36, p, S51) 
was published a photograph (reproduced, plate ii) of a pagan sacrificial 
stone in Fiji, re-^ireotcd and dedicated to a new purpose in a Cliriatlan 
church. ‘ Shortly Ijcforc the cession of the Fiji group to Great Britain 
(in 1874), the doniinant chief (who had already become a Christian) 
ordered the demolition of all the [leathen temples on the main istand, 
and the retnoval of the stones to his island of Mbau, With this material 
a church was constructed. The stone which stood outside the heathen 
temple in Mbau, used in the days of cannibalism to dash out the brains 
of victims, W’as converted into a font 

This informal ion has been confirmed by Commander W, Burrows, 
B,N,, of Suva, Fiji, to whom I am indebted for permission to use his 
photograph of the stone, as well as to the Editor of liic JUusirated 
London Nett^s for the loan of his negative. O.G.S.C 

CAVE-LIFE IN BRITAIN (plate m) 

Writing in 1005* * the late Professor Haverfield said ' Caves may 
not be ooinjortabfe residences, but they have often been inhabited even 
in civilized ages. Plot, the historian of Staffordshire, observes that in 
his day—about 1680—Thuise House cave at Alveton was definitely 
occupied, and many parcels could be cited from even later a|C£ 

On PLATE in is a view of just such a modem instanoc, which has 
a certain interest, because it shows the tremendous range of houses 
types (if we can express it thus) to be found in the culture of a modem 
civilized state. Cave-life may not form a large element in the culture 
of modem Britain, but it does exist side by side with other half-forgotten 
primitive habitations like the ‘ black houses * of the Hebrides. 

A number of unemployed men have made * homes ’ in caves at 
West Kilbride, near Largs, Scotland. The caves are themselves little 
more than rock-sheUets, with dry stone walls built aenjas the front to 
keep out the rain and act as a shelter,* The men live there permanently. 
Recently the local Town Council had to decide whether to move them 
out or allow' them to remain \ it tvas decided not to disturb them until 
suitable houses could be found at a reasonable rent. 

The men regard the caves os their own property, and attempts at 
' poaching ’ are quickly discauraged. Some of them have even given 

* Viciotia C<iitKiy Hitii/ry of Derbyshittt 1905, t, 142. 

* Sioiilu wiilU Art fiiund to hdvt existed in most oiident inhabited caves- See for 
idstsdce JVof. Soc. Ant. Stmtignd. 1909, iLui, 246 (cave at Arehetfidd, Dirletan, East 
Lothtaii, occupied in Ike Irtm Age}. 
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names to iheir habltaiJons. In the evening they either build Uicir own 
lircs or round n single communal fire. 

Profi^ior HaverfieltJ was interested in caves because so many of 
those in Britain were inhabited during the Romano-British penod. 

X ™ ^ Conquest of 

finds mdiratc a date tn the and or 3rd ccniuiy as the 

R t w-1^* 1 though It may sometimes have begun earlier. 

But It did not oontmue up to the Umc of the arrival of the ^om Wc 

THE MEGALETHIC SITE OF BURJ HA.MA (rtATi iv) 

^ ANTiotnTY. December 1936. to the 
hkm or rather of Buij Hama dose to le village 

i tv) of the megaliths may be of 

^distance from Srina^r liiey 
^difficult to find when one knows of their approximate where- 
aboute and in spite of their interest, they are known to Vomparotiverv few 

or ouality. Th. findTSid 

moderate sized stone ring, much too small tn fragments and a 

a 'vei^t. but any assigned use would he XSSilSSve ^ 

Jm om by any mS? of roi?SS*S .Ts^ISm aikXo h b™*" *“ 
baaidcs. I. » found ronnd PaohSTbi. 

Derbjia^togrtbCTifi^refwe^tocrtheradM^li^tVnSji™* ilih^iled cavBs ia 
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burnish gone^ in ncarty all the cavc-abcltcfs, where its date may be as 
early as ^e ist centtiry aj). It Is found in sites in Northern Int^ia and 
is there datable to tlie late and, early rat centuries B.C- Its chcmica] 
composition is unlikely to show great variation. The blackness in die 
pottery is due to the mixture of animal excreta, mostly that of goats, 
with die day. 

The association dating value of such pottery, unl^s aided by 
exclusive and characteristic ornament, is nil. Too great stress on an 
identification with any found at Mohenjo-daro, which is only too 
fashionable in India at the moment, is, 1 feel, quite out of place in tliis 
instance. 

The polished axe, a very fine one, had ' surface' written on it, and, 
I consider, probably came up in the course of digging the holes for a 
recent plantation of trees in the immediate neighbourhood. If so a 
depth of not mote than about four feet is indicated for its original 
resting place. 

I'hese megaliths are undoubtedly of very ancient erection and of 
immense interest, but unless there is much more conclusive and striking 
evidence than 1 have been able to see, the site has no daim as an out¬ 
post of Indus civilisation. It stands, however, to lose nothing in the way 
of value or prestige in consequence. D. H. Gordon. 

IRON-SMELTING WITH LAKE. AND BOG-IRON ORES 

Pliny, Nai. bk. xxxiv, sect. 41, wrote:—* Ferrt metalla 

ubi^o propemodum reperiuntur . . . Rauo eadem excoquendis venis , 
In Cappadocia tantum quaestio est, aquae an terme fut acceptum, 
quoniam perfusa certo fluvia terra neque aliter fetrum e fomacibus 
reddic *. 

Translation 

Ores of iron are found almost everywhere. . , . The method 
used for smelting the ore is the same as that already described \ 
according to K. C, Bailey’s translation). In Cappadocia only llie 
question is raised whetlicr the iron is to ^ placed to the credit of the 
water or the eard), for the earth yields iron to the smelter only where 
tlie water of a certain river has Bonded it (and not otherwise, E.W.H.) 

K. C. Bailey, par. 142. 

Carbonate ores of iron in presence of carbonic acid and moisture 
ace broken down into the hydrated sesqui-oxidc of iron, known as 
brown haematite or limonite. l*hc sesqui-oxide is soluble in water, 
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and is deposttcd by liactcria in the form of silt in nrcaence of vegetation 
(marsh ptants, etc,) and still water. Lake- and bog-iron ores are both 
the r^ult of the same natural process — but the latter require protonged 
roasting, whereas tlie former need only washing and drying. I'he ores 
^ phosphoric and contain greatfy-v^ing quantities of manranese. 

smetog, therefore, requires careful temperature regulation in 
order that the impuntics in the ores may be retaintd in the slags and 
not o^tmumcaied to the iron. To secure this result the fuel emploved 
m northern Europe was green w’ood and not charcoal. 

P my a ateioment may fairly ^ considered as refetrine to these 
water-earned bactenally-deposited iron ores, for of no other commercial 
iron ores can it lu* predicated that they are carried in solution and 
periodtcaUv redeposited. 

The district tefei^ to is presumably the iron-bearing region of 
Anti-Taums r^gc in Cilicia which. atSo^ing to 
Gowland, has a c aun lo ^ oonstdered one of the earliest sites of wm- 

^hich dll ides Cappadocia md Ciiicia and which brings dowm from the 
aurtis ?roa.t qiuntitiea of sift. Doliche in Commagene was a town 
«r y noted for its mm smitlis. ^ The entire subject, however, of tZ 
dwtnbuuon, method of deposition and history of the utilization of 
these bog-iron ores badly needs investigation. They appear to have 

ten ?f pre in all localities in wh£h they have 

been found m sufficient quantities, E, Wy^dham Hm„ME. 

EARLY IRON-SMELTING IN EGYPT 

r terrestrial origin of the two iron pieces found in the Pyramid 
of Chc^ (c. 2900 B,c.) and the Abydos grave (c, 2500 b.c.) havin'g been 
^Qy tfeterniined (AntiquhTj Scjit. 1936, pp. 3^5-7) itUl naturally 
be asked from wimt region did Egypt acquire its ores and by what 
^cess was nialleaW^e iron obtained from them. These question h^e 
been answer^ by Herr Bei^rat Prof. H, Quiring, in a paper entided 
Die Herkuny es ahesten Eisens mid Staid' contributed toF^schunp- 
fff und Fortschntie, 1931, w, 126-7. The paper is based uoon 
addr^ to the Prussian Academy of Sciences in February ton^ 

Prof. Quiring .srates that the Nile sands, and in particular the gold 

Nubia, contain grains of magnate 
(Fc, 0 «) of high specific gravity, and of iron content up to 6^ p er cent! 

M»rch%?‘ ^ wlih Aimcerev. 
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Investigations conducted by Prof. Dr v. z, Muhlen in Abyssinia and 
South Nubia between 1929 and 1931 show that about half of the 
residues obtained from gold-washing consists of mapietite grains. As 
a consequence of the introduction of gold smelting into Egj'pt towards 
the end of the predynastic period the smclteTS were now' able to use the 
finely divided lealiets of gold as well as tlie heavier particles. The 
Nubian gold* *wasJiers, therefore, sent their mixture to be separated in 
Egypt, As a result of smelting the fine gold and magnetite grains 
together in crucibles, in a reducing atmosphere obtained by the com¬ 
bustion of Spreu the chaff of dover and straw), an iron-rich slag 
was formed above the liquid gold together with a layer of pasty iron. 
The latter was immediately available for forging. 

'fliis investigation appears to account satisfactorily for the peculiar 
features of the early iron manufacture in Egypt, I’l*., its diminutive 
output and its unprogressive character, the high value attached to the 
metal as evidence by its association with gold in jew'cltery, and its use for 
beads, finger rings and other amall articles. An excellent summary 
of the iron question, including an abstract of Prof. Quiring’s address, 
W'ill be found in Herr A. W, Persson's * Eisen und Eisenl^reitung in 
altesten Zeit 1934. It forms Bulietin vi of the Sociitd Royalc des 
Lettres de Lund, 1933-4, can be obtained separately. 

E. Wyndham HutME. 

A CAUSEWA^TD EARTHW^ORK IN WEST KENT 

Any addition to the list of causewayed camp is of interest, and 
none lias hitiicrto been recorded from Kent, The earthwork itself has 
been known for a considerable time,’ but its causewayed character has 
escaped record. Recognition has probably been hindered by a con¬ 
temporary reference to the construction of an earthwork in this neigh¬ 
bourhood in Elizabethan times,* but tf iliis refers to any part of the site 
it must be to the bank and ditch (c D vertical about 3 ft.) marked 
' Elizabethan Earthwork ' P on the plan. 

The camp (tong. 5i“a2'o' n; lat. e) stands on a small 

promontory, about 300 feet above sea-level, projecting w-estw-ard from 
the gravel plateau of Idaycs Common, and overbo'king a brge area of 


*W, M. FHuilfin Fctiic!, ‘ Kenttih Earthworks Arch. Vaniima, i89o, XI It, p, 13 . 
The plan ti on a ecale of tihifi, which u too stnttll for certainty, but the cause¬ 
ways seem to be shown, aithqugii they are not mentioned in tlw text. 

*S«e l''«liorw Cmnty Hiitcry of Krai, voi. i, p, 403. 
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open chalk coimtiy. Flint iinptcinents are common in the district, and 
on Hayes Common itself is ati extensive series of hut circles a ff'V K'iaTrd 
with small rectangular Adds. Noticing is known of their date, and there 
is no evidence as to their relation to the camp. 

The top of the promontoty is practicafly level, but begins to fall 
away to the northeast beyond the ‘ Elizabethan Earthwork *. Any 
remains on the north side have been destroyed by a road. On the 
south, the hillside falls very steeply, and has been dug out at the top to 
form a flat terrace, with a steep scarp, six feet or more in height, above. 
To the east, after passing two old pits which have mutilaied the south 
side, tlie terrace and scarp gradually become a ditch with two small 
causeways. The ditch rapidly deepens, and then turns north to croaa 
the neck of the promontory. In this north-south ditch there are five 
causeways of va^bg breadth. Three dip to about i8 mches below 
the ground level, the other two arc level. The ditch itself is fet- 
bottomed and varies from about 4 feet to 6 feet in depth. The material 
from the ditch has been deposited in vague, low, amorphous mounds 
well back from the edge of the ditch. Except near the supposed entrance 
these seldom exceed two feet m height, and can never have been of any 
defensive value. GencraQy there is a small projection adjacent to 
each causeway. 

Opposite tlic wide le^-el causeway near the northern end the bank 
is contbuous, but at the smaller level causeway near the southeast 
comer an elalteration of the plan suggests a probable entrance. Out¬ 
side the ditch is a low mound, rou^ty l shaped. Inside, the low bank 
bereases in height to about tliree feet, and a straigJit ditch, the iKiitom 
of which is about natural ground level, passes through the imc of the 
bank and extends inio the bterior of ilie camp, bounded by two hanks 
about 3 feet high. A bowl tiarrow, surrounded by a ditch, lias been 
constructed on the bank, partly obscuring the straight entrance ditch. 
Another harrow, further to tlie west, has at some time lieen completely 
gutted, unless it ts a pond barrow. 

The causewayed ditch, and the barrow placed on the bank, both 
suggest that the eartliw'ork is Neolithic, but it is to be hoped that it may 
prove p^ible to verify this by excavation. 

It is possible that both the ‘ Elizabethan Earthwork ’ ? of the 
plan and the bank alongside ‘ Modern Trackwhich ov'erlics Uic 
northernmost (preserved) portion of the causewayed ditch arc ancient 
field Iianks, simUar to many others on i laves Common, which have been 
referred to atiove. A. H. A. HoGG and B. H. St. J, O’Neil. 
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GOATS FROM UR AND KISH* (plates v, vi, figs. i-6) 

Tlie excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, directed by Sir Lconsrd 
Woolley on beltalf of the British ^Vluscum and the Umvcreity of 
Pennsylvania, revealed a striking allegorical sculpture of the aftenvorld. 
I refer to the so-called ram, now famous throughout the archaeological 
w'orid, found in the grave of Queen Shubad, who was interred with her 
whole household, ministeTs and court ladies and with great riches and 
many costly trinkets. 

This superb sculpture is of a ‘ ram ' reared upon lEs bind legs, the 
forelegs bound by a costly chain to a little golden tree. 'Hve basic 
material was of wood ; the heat^ gilding of the head, the curiously 
screw-shaped horns, the ears of lapis lazuli and the motlicr-of-pcarl 
hair falling off the back, were still well preserved at tbc time of excava¬ 
tion (fig. i), 

Woolley has already indicated that in this motif there is a fore- 
rtinner of the portrayal of the Biblical ' ram caught in a tluckci by his 
horns From the classical form of the horns die aniurnl represented 
was considered as a mythical creature—the invention of a Sumerian 
craftsman’s fertile imagmation. For example, in 1935 tlie Journal 
of Heredity^ published a photograph of this object with the title ‘ Portrait 
of a After careful investigation, the writer can state that the 

animal reprinted b a goat and not a ram. In the sculpture there is a 
prenounced beard of lapis lazuli, and sheep never possess beards. 
Furtherniore, tlie horns of the gpat from Queen Shubad's grave are 
directed diagonally upward and are sharply twisted. This is in direct 
oontrasi to sheep’s horns, which have flat or rounded fmnial portbns 
with an outward to downward directed spiral axis. 

Even if the sculpture could be proved conclusively to be that of a 
goat belonging to the speaes Capra prisca, one would lie unable to cite 
tor comparison any even vaguely simitar variants from the many forms 
of domesucat^ or wild goats hitherto known. The type vm unusual 
and remamea completely unknown untij recent times/ 

This apparent inconsistency caused the writer to ‘search for similar 
f™ of Capra m die cu tunes of Mesopotamia, Egypt and Uve Indus 
Valley, from avTulable data the seals of Moh enjo-Daio, Hmappa and 

(KdU M,«u„. 

^Gcocau, xiu, ij. 

*Ni}ranbef 1^35, iivi, 11, cover illtutntion. 
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Susa yield no clues. On the other hand, in the middle and upper field 
of the standard of Ur this same Cupra is represented in a naturalistic 
pose, reared up in front of a bush. In the central set^n this same 
animal can be recognized as fonm^ part of a tribute of livestock, which 
included an ox and two sheep. The repeated portrayal of one type of 
goat suggested that it might well represent a Epecies of Capra ivhich 
Uved in Ancient Mesopotamia. For the time being, however, no 
further pazalleb could be found in the Land of the Two Rivers. 

A search among the large animals represented in Ancient Egypt 
brought a welcome surprise. In the plates published by Rosellmi* * 
there often appears this same goat in the period attributed to Beni 
Hassan (about 2000 B.C.). Thb goat, however, is fattened and docs not 
exhibit the heavy wool of the Ur specimens, ITiene may well be a 
difference tn stylistic representation of the Beni Hassan animals. In 
one case the goat is standing on Its hind Icga between two men. This 
pose strikingly resembles the Ur sculpture ^Gs. i, a). 

Further investigations revealed that the animal portrayed in the 
Shubad sculpture was kept in targe herds as late as the seventeenth 
century of our era on the shores of the Bodensee (Lake Constance) and 
in Vbrarlberg, The Emser Chronik refers to the same animal and even 
prints an excellent woodcut of the goat and its remarkably twisted horns. 
In tile general description the animal is dearly differentiated fiom 
another short-homed goat with spike-like horns (fig. 3). 

The work of Professor MagUano of Messina brought a further 
surprise during the continued research on the goat-like nature of the 
Shubad sculpture. In 1930 he published a ^per upon a goat with 
curious spiral-siiapcd Jioms occurring at Girgenti in Sicily. On 
actxiunt of this peculiarity, i!iIagliano named it Capra girgenttitia (pigs. 
4"6). We see in this paper the same type of goat shown in the sculpture 
found in Queen Shubaa *3 grave, attributed to the early portion of die 
third millennium before the Cliristian era, still living in herds in Sicily. 

There is one final link in the chain of evidence. During tiie 
excavations at Kish in Iraq, conducted from 1922-1933 by the Field 
Museum-Oxford Univ^eraity Joint Expedition,* part of the great temple 
complex of eastern Kbh, known as inghara, was uncover^ to virgin 
soil. The entire deposit was approximately seventeen metres in 
thickness. 


* Ippdltio Routliut. / dfii'Egitto e della ATuMii (Pisa, 1834). 

* Under ihe supen-binn of Profesur Stephen Langdon nf Oxfgnl Univenity. 
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During the season of 1927-192S Mr Louis Charles VVatelm^ Field 
Director, was assisted by Eric Schmedcr, and Henry Field who, as 
physical anthropolo^t, was in charge of salvaging human skeletal 
material for study. The nature of the soil, comtnned tvith the dampness 
of die deposit, preserved poorly the human bones, though a representative 
series was obtained. Field collected animal bones for the study 
of the fauna. At tlie close of the season these human and animal bones 
from the Early Dynastic levels (c. 300(^2530 b.c.) were sent to the 
Field Museum*of Natural History, Chicago. 

In 1935 when I visited the Field Museum, the question of the 
idenddeation of the Kish fauna interested me and 1 aoc^ted the in- 
vitation to conduct the studies in the Hochschtile fOr wdcnkultur^ 
Vienna, where there is a wealth of oomp^tive material. Among the 
hones were 13 fragments which when joined together formed a horn 
17 centimetres b length (fiG. 5). This hom belonged to a goat, Capra 
girgeniana. Furthermorie, when the Kish hom is compared with mat 
portrayed in the Ur sculpture there remains no doubt regardmg the 
identity of the two animals. Thus we have actual proof of Copra 
^entana tivmg about 3000 B,c, at Kish and reproduced in sculpture 
by a more or less contemporary craftsman at Ur of the Chaldees. 
Woolley’s * ram caught m a thicket ' was not a flight of fancy on the part 
of a Sumerian artist but an actual representation of a then living Capra 
girgentana. 

The forgoing example shows with great clarity the importance for 
excavators to gather meticulously all animal bones for comparative 
study. In this manner w'e may gain a better understanding of the 
perceptive qualities of ancient artists and craftsmen. But above and 
beyond this, we have dearly widened our biological horizon by means 
of this case. Through the efforts of archaeologists and zoologists we 
have discovered a new domcaticated animal livmg m Mesopotamia 
approximately five tfiousand yeare ago, a goat which we presumed to be 
entirely unknown imtil recent times. 

Likewise this discovery warns us agabst considering as tmaginarv 
the fantastic and stylized works of Mesopotamian artists. 'I'hcy not 
only observed tilings with astonishbg precision, but also reproduced 
them m a masterly fashion. The accuracy of detail, even in regard to 
tlic Lreaunent of the wool, can hardly be surpassed. 

Thus, Capra girgmtana, now a pastoral resident of .Sicily, also 
lived in Mesopotamia at the dawn of die historical period. 

Wolfgang Amschlsr. 
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'fHE PYRAMIDS OF MERGE IN A JAPANESE COLOUR- 
PRINT (plates Ml, VI1I» PIGS. 1-4) 

In Mr Basil SteiJrart’s beautiful coUcciion of Japanese colour- 
prints is one of eitceptionat interest. He Stas already published it as 
the frontispiece to his book History and Si^m/icance of ifie Great 
Pvrarttid, and has kindly allovvcd its reproduciion (in halt-tone) here. 
It is extremely rare, and in all his years of colkcimg and study Mr 
Stewart tells me he has tunr'er seen another copy, Mr Murakami, 
the Japanese art dealer of New Oxford Street, London, says the same. 
The print is, thus, perhaps tlie rarest work of that rare artist, Utagawa 
Kuninaga. 

Not much is known of Kunbaga’s life even yet, but sbee die 
appearance of Mr Stewart’s two books, Jfapaftese Gohur Prints, and 
Subjects Poriraytd in Japanese Cohtir Prints, a little more has come to 
light from Japanese sources, Mr Stew-art tells me that it now appears 
tiiat he worked betw'een 1801 and 1829, b which year he died, aged 
about forty years. His picture of the pyramids was drawn, therefore, 
during die 214 years of seclusion from 1640-1854, when b Mr Stewart's 
wor^ ‘ no Japanese subject was aUow'cd to leave the country on pab 
of death (if he returned), and intercourse with foreigners \\y& taboo 
except with a few" Dutch traders who were restricted to the island of 
Nagasaki, These traders weic therefore the only link between Japan 
and the outside world, Japanese ideas of foreign countries were thus 
confined to hearsay, or gathered from Dutch prints introduced, in the 
course of tra^. Hence native-drawn prints in the style of European 
landscape with attempts at perspective (not recognbed m their 
own canons of design) were known as rangwa or * Dutch pictures 
Mr Murakami iias febdly given me the transcription of the title of 
the print; 

thimpan OniaJa ufa-yr yrgi-puttt-luiht tenkei-htdai Kanijtaga gtea 

New Dutch perapcclivt land of Egypt pomlcd tall Kuninaga drew 

cdhiurt picture lowcf 

in other words ' New edition perspective picture after the Dutch 
(Oranda = ibHand): Pointed towers in the land of Egypt; Drawn 
by Kuninaga It b also stated on the print that it was * published 
by Izumiya I chi bei opposite Shimmei Temple in (the district of) Shiba, 
Ytdo Yedo was tne old name of tlte modem Tokyo, 

Being limited by the date of 1829, it has not been difficult to find 
the source wbenoe the japancec artist drew his inspiration, for not 
many travellers had at that time published views of E^pt or Nubia, A 
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search throu^ the more obvious books of travel in Egypt proper, such 
as those of Vansleb, Poeockef Norden, Denon, and the De^cripthn de 
V^ypte, shows that Kuninaga ivas not following any of their plates. lie 
was not, tberefore, concerned with any of the pyramids in Egypt itself. 

Further, there are seveml things about the picture which make one 
think of the pyramids of Merod near Shendy, some distance north of 
Khartum. Such are the steepness of the slope, w'hicb is much greater 
than in the Egyptian pyramids; the windows high up in the two smaller 
ones, which are to be found at Meroe hut are entirely absent from 
Egypt; finally the slight base on W'hich each is set, which in its turn 
may be observed at some^ of the Meroitic pyramids. Here the field of 
enouiry is even more limited than in Egypt, for Wadflington, Han bury 
and CadUaud are the only travellers to have seen, and published 
pictures of, the pyramids in Nubia before our print must have been 
published in Japan. The Englishmen publbhed their illustrated 
account tn iSaa and Cailliaud his plates m 1823. Waddington and 
Hanbury’s plates include nothing comparable to the colour-print, hence 
we are thrown back on Cailliaud.^ His plates indeed show' a number of 
futures which the Japanese artist selected for constructing Ws own 
picture. As is_ only to be expected of so artistic a nation as the 
Japanese, the print proves to be no mere copy of any one of Cailliaud's 
plates. It is self-evident that it could not be, for no Egyptian or Nubian 
scene ever looked like this. But it soon becomes dear that the mbt 
has incorporated details from Cailliaud's plates,* from which he has 
created a picture of his own. Those which interested Ktminaga were 
between plates ixxvi-sLV of volume i, showing view’s of the pyramids 
of ^-sur, now known as those of McioE. In these a]] the Nuluan 
details except one will be found (cf. flat’E facing p. 233). 

The rocky slope on the right with the small pyramid appearing 
from behind it is clearly derived from, in fact is alrnost a copy of, the 
broken rocks of CatUiaud^s plate xxm'i {see fig . i). The window high up 
in that pyramid of the colour-prat appears in the pyramid behind the 
rocks. Those in various pyramitb in the middle distance of that plate 
supply the original for the one in the middle distance of the colour 
pnnt, Windows appear in a number of Cailliaud's plates (nos. XL, 
XU, xmi, XLiv). FIG. 4 shows those in the central ^ition of plate 

* F. Cailliauil, A aa jUttet btmv, au-deti de Fd^agl . . iSiq-u 

Pixi«: Wafl, 4 vql*., 182^; plaKw, a to!*., iBzj, The plans ar lith^pha 

tbererfore %hst it Is not poalble to reproduce tie dEtitb with better A 

Cd{7}' qf Cliitliiud h in the LddiIoii Libreiy^—^£l>riroft, 
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I’he same plate also shows tjie courses of stones with which 
the pyramids are huiltT but not tlie stones themselves (fIG, 4), exactly as 
Kuninaga has shown them on his main pyramid. 

Plate Jcxxvm, 2, supplies the on|ln^ of the with the dog in. 
the foreground. The animat appears m the same attitude of standing to 
the left, but looking back at hrs man {fig. 2). The man stretches out 
his hand to the dog in the same way, his other arm is bent to the same 
angle, and he wears a kilt which becomes ihc skirt of the Dutchman’s 
long coat. Kunina^’s alterations arc to turn the man facing the 
observer instead of mdng the pyramid ; to complete him as a Dutch¬ 
man ; to provide him with a long leash by which he holds the dog, 
and to make him employ his bent arm with this, though very aw'kwardiy, 
instead of holding the spear which has been omitted. 

The drawing, and more especially the sections on plates xuii-v, 
clearly originate the raised and panelled galleries leading to the pyramids, 
and their sectional walls, thin pylons, and pillars in some of the fore¬ 
courts, give the idea of the supporting pillars (cf. FIG. 3). Not under¬ 
standing where these supposea * galleries ‘ came from, the artist has 
clever Iv hidden the end of one behind the mountainside, and that of the 
other ^hind the main pyramid. These plates also supply the idea of 
the shutters opening upwards fifom the windows, for the cavetto cornice 
is shown there to project fons'ard hortzontally (cf. riG. 3). The very 
characteristic bases on Tvhich the pyramids are set in the colour-print 
are well shown in a number of the figures on these three plates and 
also on plate xsxiv (cf. FIG, 3). 

The two date palms (see flaTE vii) are no product of Japan, 
nor do they occur in this run of plates from which the nestof the Nubian 
details have lieen taken. In the second volume of Cailliaud’s plates 
there are a number of these trees (plates sv, stxxvni, xsxix, xt. Sre), 
but none which are the evident prototypes of Kuninaga’s. l‘le gave 
his own version of date palms, and very good it is with the heavy 
bunches of dates hanging under the leaves. If he based tliem on any 
of these plates, it is curious that he should have left out the man who is 
almost always shown climbing up for the fruit, Anotlier, and very 
strange, om^ion is the absence of any version of a diapel from the 
front of the buildings, though these are so very prominent everywhere 
in the origtrud drawings. Nor has the smooth framing at the edges of 
the pyramids been transferred to the colour-priiu. 

TI1C artist has introduced much of his own into the picture. Thiw, 
he has transformed Nubians and men in I’urkish dress into Dutchmen in 
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a vei^ion of European dress, supplied the dog with a leash, and filled in 
the scenery' w'ith trees, w^hich are entirely absent from the original 
pictures of the pyramids. Ik has also put in the clouds through which 
the main pymmid pierces, such clouds being a convention frequently 
found in prints, d reuroperntte, L^t, but strangest of all, 

Kuiiinaga iias surrounded the base of the nearest pyramid with a 
balustrade of cut-out stones, I am quite unable to find anything in 
the original to account for this. Hence, 1 can only suppose that the 
artist, having no idea of the actual w'rack and ruin, has thus transformed 
the loose stones that lie scattered about in nearly all the pictures. Mr 
Murakami says that this type of thing is used as a parapet to avails in 
Chinese Japanese buildings, hlost interesting of all the artist's 
introductions are roofed look-outs, fiagsta^'cs at»d pennons, with 
which he has provided tlic tops of two of his pyiamids. They, I am 
told, like the pine trees and balustrade are esseiitiallv Chinese and 
Japanese. No doubt the provision of these look-outs is the result of 
Kuninaga’s description of the buildings as ‘ towers and his very 
evident view tliai they were habitable. ITiis no doubt he got from the 
supposed raised galleries leading to them, the windows, and the presence 
of men on the top, though actually the lancr were the author and his 
party who liad climbed up, as in plates xxxvi, xxxvii, xLi. Yet it must not 
be foi^oiten that the Nubian pyramids were not pointed tike the 
Egyptian ones, but truncated (Budge, TJit Egyptiatt Sudan i, p, 152) ; 
that several of them, at least at Baikal, are provided with a so^et on 
the flat top (Budge, pp. 156, 160) j and tliat Cailliaud himself discusses 
its purpose, supposing it to be for some omament. He saya. Text, 111, 
201 ' Un trou carr^, sue cette plateforme, a dfi sendr d’omiKiiiurc k uii 
ornement quelconque qui eouroumit te monument In piau: XLiv, 
II, 12, 13, he supplies a boll on the flat top, and in his general view's 
plates xjoni, xxxvn, he puts a ball on top of die perfect pyramid in 
the centre of the former plate, and on two in the latter (cf, fig. 4, 
right-hand pyramid). Europe, thinking of die pyramids as monuments! 
based an opinion on this tfiat there had been a statue on top (Budge, 
p. 152). and indeed the figures of the cjcplorera standing on the top 
somefimes look very like statues (figs, 1,4). Japan, on the other liand, 
thinking of them as habitable * towen; *, thought that there would liavc 
been a roof and flagstaff. 

Thus, there can be no doubt whence Kuninaga got his ideas. This 
reveals a point of importance in the study of human tntercour^ and 
also one in that of the spread of know'lcdge. The first is provided by 
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tilt dates, Cailliaud's plates were piiblj’shed in Paris in 1823, and 
Kuitina^a died in 1829, Hence, there were only five nr six years for 
the plates to have got out to Nagasaki, thence to the mainland and to 
have reached Yedo {Tokyo), some six himdred miles away, in time for 
Kuninaga to draw his inspiration from them and exc<^tt his picture 
before he died. Of course it is always possible that Kuninaga might 
have visited Osaka, where he might have seen Uie plates in sf.>me snidao, 
for there was a dotirtshmg school of artists there. This would have 
rcduwd the journey from Nagasaki by about a tliird, but as Kuninaga 
was bom and lived in Yedo and the print was published there, it seems 
unnecessary to suppose anything of the sort. In any case, whether tlie 
plates reached Yedo itself or only Osaka, the speed with 'whifh they got 
iliere from Paris seems very remarkable for those days of sailing ships, 
and moreover of rigorous exclusion of foreign interoouree from Japan, 

But besides the dale of the colour-pnnt, its subject is of value in 
other ways. For instance, it shows the impossibility of preventing 
imdc, which will always trickle through wherever it can find even the 
smallest loophole. It'also shows that no corner of the earth is of 
necessity shut off from anoUier, no matter how distant Uie one r^y 
be from the other, or what the difficulties in the way may be, Notlnng 
could be mote remote from Japan than Upper Nubia, and no obstacle 
could be greater than the rigid exclusion laws then in force there, ^ It is 
also one more witness to the part played by modem Europe in bringing 
unlikely comers of the earth together. An equally curious one was 
quoted in Antiquitt, 1936, p, 295. 'Phere it was shown that teads, 
instead of being sent from Cairo to West Africa by caravan as of old, 
now* go round by parcel post to Liverpool and thence to their destination. 
Finally, the existence of this print b a remarkable tribute to the 
interest taken by the Japanese in the outside world. If there Had been 
no hope of a sale for such things, the picture would never have been 
published. But published it was, in spite of the laws which made it a 
criminal offence even to study a foreign book {Eniyci, Brit, iith ed,, 
XV, p. 237). Moreover, it was not the first of its kind, for Toyoharu 
had already published a print depicting the ruins of Home, He was 
earlier than Kuninaga, for he died in 1814* like him also worited at 
Yedo (Binvon and Sexton, Japaites^ L’oZowr-Prirttr, pp, 49 * S®* 9 *^)' 
it be remembered therefore, that, as htr Stewart tells tne, these colour- 
prints were made for the people, not for the educated classes. Ilenc^ 
even m the days of strict seclusion information about the outside world 
carried an appeal to the masses in Japan. G, A. WAiNWRiGtrr. 
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Reviews 

THE ARCIt/LEOLOGY OF SUSSEX. By E, C®cii. Curwin, Mithnen. 

* PP‘ 33 ®t md 89 1 23 6d. 

Sus9ej( b A most fortunate county* lu fifcy-^mik stretch of the South 
Dn^m fonuB an ardiaeolo^cal region of its own. Cut off hy the sea and the 
impenetrable WeaU it cao have received its cKihzation only by a few boatloads 
of refugees from the Continent and through the ten^mile neck of chalk-ridge 
and coastal plain connecting it with Weaset on the west. Fast of the Arun we 
have an isolated atietch of downknd, now largely uncultivated, where the 
evolution of the old drUbiaitiuiis can be studied tmdistnrhed. 

But this is not oIL Even the Weald itself^ a few years ago described as 
oFchBeologicalty barren^ has yielded one of the oldest of the missing links of 
human evolution^, and has also been found to be one of the most fertile Belds for 
the study of the Mesolithic Age, Further, the raked baches and Coomhc rock 
hove added conclusive proof of the pre^gbcial age of pabeoliths, and last but 
not least, west of the Anin* the coastal plain tound Selsca h^ fuli of the most 
complicated problems of the Betgic period of the Iron Age^ 

Suasejt too has always been fortunate in the brge number of its modem 
inhabitanta who have token a generous and active interest in ibi Archaeology— 
the list of iu active sodedes must rouse envy in other counties—and in notMng 
more so than in the selection of Dr Cecil Curwen, wUh hk unique knowledge, 
both acquired and inherited, of everything prehUcoric in the County, to write 
tbk volume. 

With all this materbl around him tt b natural chat the ichemc adopted k not 
the i^ful but rather dry gsi^ttcer form of lf>cal hktory, hut the far more 
alluring plan of a continuous account of the development of dTilizatjon in the 
whole area from its hungry food-gathering stages to tbc fat Imury of Roman 
times. 

The first tw'o cliaptcrs arc intrcKluctory : the fitsi s clear cxpoaition of the 
' metkodi and aims " of Archaeology and ita andlbry sciences from Botany to 
HclicologYp snd die second the story of the geological fonnatton of Susaei as 
we know it—not absoltitcly necessiiry to Archaeology perhaps os our nearest 
onccsiors then alive were Saurlans and Fishes, but so clear that one con hardly 
grudge it space. 
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Then comes a chaptct on the £;trly Hunter stage of man^ giving the evidence 
largely from the lucky supcf*imp 05 ition of Coombe rock on the caised beach near 
Brighton^ of the age of the lower pitlaeoUthSi and a perfectly admimble account 
of the PUtdown skull and its discovery, and of the worked tools found near it; 
with the reasons for its assignation w the very beginning of Pleistocene times. 

In the writer's student days the record for the heaviest human brain was 
held by that of a Susse* brickkyer, undistinguished in life except for a love 
of poaching and of politics i he was run hard by Cuvier and Thackeray. 
Pilidown skull is that of the thickest headed individual in Europe. Is it a fair 
infctxrocc that Sussex is the region of the most rapid cerebnil development ? 

The Mesolithic Culture after the invention of the bow is admirably treated 
with copious illuairations of the flint impkinenis and a map of thdr distribution 
on the sandy parts of the Weald. 

Henceforward, when man bad brought from the continent the knowledge 
of how ' to augment nature’s fitful supply of food by the Jorncatication^ of 
animals and the cultivation of useful plants and to dwell in target communities, 
we ate taken to the Chalk. The neolithic camps of Whitehawk and the Trundle 
excavated by the Author are fully described with their pottery and iheir meagre 
habitations. The scattered bones and burial at one of these show tio respect 
for the dead a n*! even suggest cannibalism, as some of those in the long barrows 
of W^iltshire did long ago to Thumam. 

The long baitows of Sussex arc not up to the Wessex standard, and some of 
them are atypical and even doubtful. There ate nine at the tasleim end of the 
Downs at no great distance from the camps—a relation not observed elsciivlierc-- 
and three at the western. The flint mines excavated by the .Author and others 
are vividly described, and stress is laid on their output being far in excess of the 
local requirements, thus showing the earliest evidence of industrialism and the 
division of labour, 'Hie persistence of palaeolithic forms is noted, as it was 
during the early excavation* at Stnnehenge. 

We are glad to find the Autiior emphaaizing that thb pastoral age, with its 
scanty agriculture—only vouched for in Sussex by a few sickle flints, ^was all 
really neolithic in culture through the Early and Middle Bronze Age, say up to 
about looo B.c„ and that thb culture was at its best towards the do^ The 
possession of a bronze dagger (probably of foreign ort^) by a few ctiieb docs 
not rcaJlv establish the Bronze Age in Britain, though it is too late now to change 
the time-table. 

TJie so-called Early and Middle Bronze Age is badly reptesentod on the 
South Downs. The few bcUbarrows are. as might be expected, at the Wessex 
end and disc barrows do not occur. Only eleven beakers, of which eight belong 
to the rounded b type of the southeast of England, have been recorded. 
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It IS when we come to the Late Bronze Age that Sussex has led the CDuniry 
m tlic advanccrfient of knowledge. Dr Cur we a carefully describca the ihiw 
excavated site* of the * globular vessel" and DeveriH^Rimbur)* people which 
have revealed their round huts, and above all proved so cleirly that it is to them 
we owe the mtnHluetion of the * Celtie ' fie!J-$ystern and our first definite corn 
fanning industry. The chapter efitU with a catalogue ami wdl-illuatratcd 
description of the Late Bronze finds in Sussex—alwap * risfjome * and never 
boring—and a table oE the county s hoards. 

The cliapter on * Iron and the First Cities ^ comprises the whole ^ Ifon Age ^ 
provisionally dated 500 BX-10 the Roman eta. We welcome the omission of the 
wholly unnecessary and cumhersomc woni ^ Karly *. 'Hi is age he divide* for 
cultural purposes into three phases x 

Phase I {500 TO 250 Bx*) began with the landings of small bands of refugees 
of Hallstatt culture^ their settlement in open Yillages with undisturbed extension 
of tile existing agricultural system, the formatiaii of local groups (pmhably the 
seeds of tribal organb£ation)»and the erection of comparsiively slight earthworks 
as communal refuges in times of danger. All these developments arc illustrated 
and proved by records of excavations* 

Phase IT (250-50 BX.) is the era of the strong Hill Forts of which three, the 
Cahum^ Cissbury and the Trundle have been proved to have been permanently 
occupied and were evidently tribal capitaLs and centra! markets. All these, 
too, are fully described with plans and djagrams showing the construction of 
thejr earthworks^ their Umber revetments, their gates (those of the Trundle are 
reennstructed in the figure as opening inwards 1 which would surely be ait 
unlikely weakness); and the objects from the Cabum which throw so much light 
on Ihe daily life of thdr occupants are fully iilustmted, 

"'Fhese two phases of the Iron Age, to which the 500 years of the Late Bronze 
Agemuatrin Sussex at (east, be now added,, undisturbed a* they were on these 
isolated downs, iJIustrste very clearly the inevitable political dcvclopmcnta from 
the pastoral through the agricultural, the home tnduBtries, and ihe commercial 
stages where land is limited and population increases. In Sussex land hunger 
ted to tribal formation and strongly defended ca|Mtak, but not apparenily to 
succc^afut aggression for there ia no evidence of their having been destroyed 
by Wat, In Wessex the same development can be traced but not in such peaceful 
simplicity, Ihe Iron Age it invasion in the Wat^ and the Belgic Conquest from 
the north of Hants hove ' queered the pilch ^ Many of the hiU-^top campts 
show signs of strengthening, alteration and reconstruction . St* Catherine 's Hilt 
near Wincficstet had it* gates destroyed by fire* but whether by a ndgbbouring 
tribe or hy the Belgic invaders cannot be decided dll the date of the latter h 
more firmly fixed. 
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Phaac in (50 b-C. or 9 little later to am. 43) is mainly conpemed this 
last invasion which got as far as the Setsea peninsula and probably the Arun, 
but beyond that river bod little in^nence. East Susseit and the Cabum went 
on undisturbed till the Roman Conquest. 

At Selsea there was probably a great Bclgic port, now totally submerged, for 
rich relics and hundreds of Belgic gold coins have been washed op on the fore¬ 
shore. Chichester was probably founded to take its place. Iron^ was drat 
worked, and four new earthworks sprang up in the Weald, two of which appear 

to have been fortified miners' camps. 

With regard to this phase it is much to be regretted that so little space has 
been given to the oumcrons minor earthworks, west of tiie Arun, wWch must 
have a considerable bearing on the conditions and problems of the Bcigtc occupa¬ 
tion. Bow Hill, RewcU Hill, Ecsley Bushes and the complex cross-dyke* o^f the 
Ridgeway are oidy mentioned as existing; while the Wardyke and the linear 
earthwork which continues its line and together with it cuts off all the 
ground of .\rundcl Park, and others, do not even get the honour of a mention. 
Some of these are the Author's own children which he first brought m fight, and 
BO far luvc received fiule more aitenrioo than their abort birth notices in ‘ Sussex 
Archaeological Collections It i* a bad case of neglect and even of cruelty— 

to his readers! . , , ., r l 

The chapter on Sussex pottery and its dating is probably one of the mast 

valuable in the book. But it is too technical for the non-spcciaStsi and the 

Author invites him to skip Jt“We will accept. 

The Roirmti odciipatioii wai absolutely peaceful Ihc natives reniaiuca 
undisturbed in their downknd village* gradually iocreusing in numbers sml 
prosperity. Villss and smaller Roman houses sprang up along the aunny coast. 
Chichester, originally only defended by an earthwork, was walled ; its rule 
extended to all Sussex, and the Cabum was abandoned. The country was 
well provided with primary and secondary roads ; three of them have rtcenily 
been traced and mure remain to be done. The famous Stane Street is claimed 
to have been made almost immediatciy after the Conquest on the strengtli of 
Hardham, which fiouriflhed from aJi. 50.having been s mansio—the pre-Roman 
and Dclgic pottery found there being explained as a survival of these types, 
The more likely explanation would seem to be that it was an inhabited sim before 
it was chosen for a mansio upon Stane Street. tTic Antonioc Itinerary uf the 
and or 3rd Century doe* not mention Stane Street, the road from Cluchestcr 
to London being taken along tlie coast road, which ws* probably a strategic 
necessity for Vespaaian’s conquest of Wessex, to CkuRenium ind thence via 
Winchester and SUchestcr—45 miles further ihan by the direct road, along 
Stane Street. Moreover its unique form where it crosses the ridgeway on 
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Bignor Hill doe» not look like an early constrticcion. However this ts a very 
minor point in a book which is as pleasant to read as it Js valuable as a coatiibu* 
tion to prehistory, J. p. Williams-Freeman’, 

INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL MONUMENTS IN WEST¬ 
MORLAND. The Royal Commiasion on Historital Monuments, England. 
Londm ; HM. StaliotuTy O^iee, 1936. pp. uvii, 30a, tralA Bjwneretir plitni 
nnd illutiraiiont. 301. 

The appearance of this authoritative inventory of the btstorica! momimeiitB 
of Westmorland ta an event of far reaching importance to atudents of the history 
and archaeology of that county. The publicatioa of a volume so wide in its 
■wpc, «o accurate in detail and provided with such a wealth of plana and illustia- 
liona may well be said to bring to a triumphant condmton the W'Orfc of the late 
bir W. G, ColUngwood, who published his concise and carefully documented 
Inveniory of Westmorland's antiquities in 1926. Though small in arts 
Westmorland possesses many muuumetits of apectai interest to the archaeologist. 
Among these may be reckoned iia c=trly village settlements, its Roman camps at 
Crackentliorpc and Rey CmSj wtth later Roman forts and roads, its tnotces, 
castles, pele-towcrs, manorial halls, and lastly the old sixteenth and sev'cnteenth 
century farmhouses built by the sturdy ' statesmen ‘ of its dales. 

The study of the historical monuments of Westmorland is rendered some¬ 
what difficult by two facts. In the first place, the great ridge which runs acro^ 
the county from east to west between the Pennioes and the Lake liilts has 
through the ages proved a barrier which divided two different cultures, and 
samcrimes two different nationalities. Secondly the nature of the country 
and the difficulty of access to many of its aparscly inhabited portiems nuUui 
the task of examining ihdr mantiments one of imnsu al difficulty. 

Over these difficulties, however, the staff of the Royal Commisalon have 
triumphed. The list of monumenta described seems, so far as prtsent know¬ 
ledge goes, to be complete. The admirable plana provided make it possible to 
atudy several hitherto little-known earthwork and village-sites, and the plans 
of both military and ecclesiastical buildings with hatchings to denote the dates 
of their various details will be a boon to many readers. The arrangement of 
the descriptions of the monuments under their parishes in alphabetical order—a 
practice followed in the Commi&sion’s previous inventories of Hereford and 
Essex—facilitates reference. 

Every precaution boa been taken to ensure accuracy. No monument is 
described which has not been actually vistted by membera of the staff and the 
work has been submitted before pubJicacion to eminent specialbis. A special 
word of praise is due to the fine series of photographic plates with which this 
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bwk b iLlusirated. Among these phntDgntply» not the limi useful are those 
iliustniting special of moQumentSp RnmMi irtscriptiomp churcheSi 

church omairicntSt stained glitsa^ chahces^ castles, manorla] halls, fumiture^ 
pbfitcr 'workp fell-side fanro. 

Dr R. E, M* Wheeler supplies a valuable introduction upon Pfehbtoric 
and Ronmn Westmorland. He deals tn an interesting manner with what is 
per hap the oldest of our W^estmorland monuments—ihc long barrow upon 
Rayscat PLket adducing examples gathered from a wide ftdd to Justify die 
suggestion that the presence of a cremation trench m thb earl/ barrow b but 
another instance to show that cremation was a recognised alternative btirtal rile 
of the late neolithic phase of northern Britain. Of oar stone ' drcl^ \ Dr 
Wheeler has many interesting things to tidl tts. It is to be hopd that the 
excavation planned by the Cumberland and. Westmorland Archaeological 
Society mny reveal prt of the secrets of the weU-tnoira circle^ * King Artbar*s 
Round Table \ near Penrith^ which, with its ditch, its external embankment and 
its two causeways. Dr Wheeler compares on a smaller scale with Avebury 
though whether it ivos eiabomted with a citde or cirdes of stone or limber h 
not yet known. 

Dr Wheeler giv» an mterescing account of the remarkable doss of remnina 
known as * hut tillages of whtcfa over hfty are Induded in the inventory. These 
settlements are of utiecrtam date—some may be relatively mDdern—hut, sts 
the writer contends, * they represem as a whole a cultural phase substantially 
prehistoric in kind and environment ^ Though never fortified in the full sense 
of the word, they sjne occasionsJly sumnmded by earthwork or stone watUng. 
The huts, many plans of which are provided in the text of the inventory, are 
of dry* stone walling. These scttleinciits were douhiJcsa occupied for the most 
part by pastoral communities who also practised some form of agriculture, 
though It is difficult to date ihc strip lynchcts which occur CroqucDtly in the 
neighbourhood of I he set dements^ Attention b drawn to the Human remains 
occasionally found in connexion with these groups of huis. 

In the section of Dr Wheclcr^s article devoted to Roman Westmorbnd 
special interest attaches to liis account of the roads, particwlarly of the remark-* 
able one w'hich^ leaving Brougham, pursues its lofty course along the ridge of 
High Street descending to Troutbede^ prcaunrtably to join some hitherto 
unverified road from Watercrook or Ambleside. This road is the Sr^lksiTtii 
or liritons* Road of the thirteenth century and may have been an adaptation of 
a pfcriously existing British track. 

Professor F. M. St™ ton contribute a valuable essay upon ' Fre-conqueft 
Westmorland *, In which he deals with the obscure and httle-known peric^ of 
the history of the district between the departure of the Romans and the cpinlng 
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of WUlbm Rufii9 and hts Nomtans in 1092. VVe can follow, as for as the scanty 
evidence wi !1 allow, the invasion of the AngTes and the subsequent penetratioa 
of the Norsemen into the dales. The period closes with the tong struggle for 
the possession of Cumber land and north Westmorland between England and 
Scotland, 

An additional and most w’elcome introductory article is an account of Anne 
Clifford, contributed by the editor. 'Fhat remarkable bdy left the impress of 
her vivid personality upon so many monuments of north Westmorland that aome 
account of her life, about which, thanks to the labours of Dr G. C. Willtamson, 
we have learned much in recent years, is a useful commentary upon many of 
the historical monuments of the Eden valley. 

The Royal Commission has placed us under a bsttog obligation by pro" 
viding us with a boob which is not only bcautifut in itself but compiled with a 
thoroughness and attention to detail wliich will make It an indispensable part of 
the equipment of the student of our toca! aitiiquities for many years to come. 

W. T. McIntire. 

THE PLACE-NAMES OF WARWICKSHIRE. By J. E. B. Cover. A. 
Mawee atd F, M. StejctoN in collabomtioa teith F. T. S. HouoinON. 

English place-name Society, voL xni. Cambridge Umvtrdly Press, 1956. 

pp. LI, 409 and 4 mops, air 

The volumes published by the Place-name Society arc not only a store-house 
of information for research workers in many and various branches of study, but 
they tend more and more to do the research work itself by concisely imnim>ng up 
results for all who may be interested. It remaina for the reviewer to summarize 
the points which seem impartanT. 

As might be expected, the place-names demonstrate the two great divisions 
of Warwickshire, uamdy the Arden and the Felden ; in other words, they help 
to define the original area of the Forest of Arden. Tliis dK-iaion is graphically 
shown by tivo of the maps provided, which give the locations of tfah (and 
ge-haeg) names and of run, ingtun and ham, ir^akam namea, Ute former 
names, wbidi show settlements in the clearings in the forest, are plutted thickly 
in the region w'cst of Avon leaving die region to the east almost entirely bare, 
wliile tlic latter group of names, which indicate forms in the more open country, 
leave a bare space on the part of the map where the forest was. The forest 
district w-as hardly penetrated in early times; even ’ the usual peasant tene¬ 
ments of the middle sgw, the virgates and half-virgates of the open-field system, 
rarely appear in the earliCBt charters from this oouniry *. 

As mentioned in the preface, Arden was the largest woodland of Anglo- 
Saxon England. Its name is still attached to various of its villages from 
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Tanworth in Arden oti the western border of the forest to Weston in Arden (parish 
ofBulkingtonjontheeast. Italso extended fro ratheneighbotirhood of Binmng- 
bam in the north to Henley in Arden in tiie south* The o.tTir>r ‘ Arden ' i# the 
same as ' Ardennes and is derived from a stem ardu, * high ' steep This 
district, tike that in Belgium, ia comparatively high country. 

o the nonli of the county, in tJic forest area, many fanns and Isolated 
hmnlets were hiiili in small clearings ; in the south of the county, in the Fclden, 
the larger villages prevailed with their open fields around them. The word 
Felden seems to have been applied also to other open country outside the forest. 
For instance it appears in Ficldon Bridge near Atheratone : this is the bridge 
over the ,'\nlcer which leads to die more open coimirv beyond the river in 
Letcestershtre, 

In Anglo-Saxon times the w-oodland separated two cultures, that of the 
(Saxon) Hwicce and that of the (Anglian) Merctana, The former had moved up 
the Severn valley from the southwest, the latter tip the Trent valley from the 
northeast. It b suggested that the bouiulary between them may appear in two 
place-names, Bishop’s Tadtbrook and MartJtnow, In the former, * Taeh *, 
according to Ekwall, derives from an O.F. word ^ boundary which may 

have referred to the brook dividing the Hwicce diocese of Worcester from the 
Merdan diocese of Lichfield, Martimow is a field-name which probably derives 
from Afercna mm, ' boundary of the Mercians ’Hic field is in the pariah of 
Rad way, in the diocese of Lichfield, where U adjoins the parish of Kineton, in 
the dioccac of Worcester. 

Ill ere arc but few names in this county which indicate the aluu of pagan 
practices. 'Hie only one wbltdi may derive from nwA, ‘ templeis WlUey, 
near the junction of the Fosse Way with Walling Street. Wcoley, now within 
the administrative county of Warwick, has already been dealt with in the volume 
on ^Voroestersliirc. 'ilie name of Tysoe, which tics above the Vale of the Red 
Horse, is a spccblly interesting one aince it signifies the AoA or hill of Tiw. It 
provides for the first time unequivocal evidence for the local worship of the 
god Tiw in England ', and ' proves that the Hwkoe, within whose territory the 
village lay, hid reached the south of what tvaa to become Warwickshire at a 
time wlicu primitive heathenism tvas still in full vigour amongst them 

The presence of two of the mtat important Roman roads, the Wading Street 
and tile Fosse Way, accounts for die various Suettoiis, such as Stretton Hasker- 
ville on (lie former, and Stretton on Fosse and Stretton on Dunamore on the 
latter, Stratford on Avon indicates the presence of an important cross-road 
which crosited the river litre and joined the Ryknild Street at AIccstcr, Tlie name 
Bretford presumably signifies the * ford of the Dritona * which took die Fosse 
Way over Avon, The Romans are also responsible for the names of Alcester, 
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th« ffoster on the Alne, aod Mancetier. ’ The Unt pftrt of this (tsiierj name is 
clear Iv a reduced form of the old Britbh ft tune for Mancetter, preserved for us 
in the Romano^ltiiC form Manduesaedum \ 

ScaruUnanan names are few, since Guthrum's kingdom did not CJCtend 
west of Wading Street. The few that there are, such ss Rugby, arc close to tlie 
eastern or northern houndaiy. Celtic and Katman names are also few: Brailes 
is the most important of the former; Beaudesert of the latter. But die number 
of nam» of Anglo-Saxon origin, especUlly those compounded with pemonat 
names as showing dtdr original owners, la very great: there are about ninety, 
span from minor names. 

Twelve pages are devoted to river-names, with appropriate references to 
Ekwall's book, to road-names, especially Portways and Baltways—which latter 
have been a special stndy of Mr Houghton*—and to nusceUaneous names such 
as Arden and Dunsmore. 

At the end of the book are notes on place-name elements and tlieit dis¬ 
tribution. 'ITicrc are nearly fifty cianjpks of the termination roi(r), a higher 
proportion than in any other county so far dealt with, except Devon. ' 'I'here 
appear lo be no examples in Warwicksliirc of parishes distinguished by east, 
west, north, south, nor by tlie dedication of the churchWtLftun Bonser. 

THE TEMPLE OF KING SETHOS 1 AT ABYDOS. Copied by Amici M, 
Calvehley, with the assistance of Mthtle F. Broome, and edit^ by AuvN 
n. Gardiner, VqI, tt. Joint publication of the l^ypt Exploration 
Society and the Oriental Institute of the Universitj- of Chicago. London 
and ddeago, 1956. pp. 2 and 4b ptatts. £ s - 

The Egj'pt Exploration Society and the Oriental Institute of the Univetsity 
of Chicago hove united in on important publication dealing with the reproduction 
of alt walJ-relicfs and iitscriptiotis in the renowned 'I'emple of King Seihos t 
1300 B.C.) at Abydos. Tlic ardutectund and religious historical peculiarity 
of this Temple is that it is dedicated to seven deities ; it has seven cntranceSi 
seven slightly ascenditig corridors pass through the tranaverse halU, seven 
sanctuaries form the Bnish. The pictures of these seven sancruariea form 
the content* of the first two volumes of this magnifieent publication. VoL 1 
was devoted to the three northern chaptU* sacred to the god-family of Osiris-Iais- 
Homs. Volume a, now under review, contains the picture* of the four 
adjoining sr>uthem chapels dedicated to the gods .Amun, Re-Harachte, Ptah, 
and the deified King Sethos l. The Sanctuary of Amun, the supreme god in 
the New Kingdom, ts in the centre. Aa in vol. t, the pictures and text— 
throughout of rciiffous content—arc reproduced wi th remarkable clarity from 
* St* Tram. Eftmiinidum ArchaBDl. Soe., vot. 
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drawLDga of photographs ^ftcr moat careful colLiticia from the ozigiEutls by 
G^inliner And dc Buck- Some of the photoA, and particularly a few c^ecpiionally 
beaudful coloured plates, show clearly the artistic form ami high <|tiality of these 
reliefs* These reliefs of Sethos l, although ]>C!longjrig lo an an-epoch later than 
the fcnowned Amama period^ *re some of the most clelitfaie works that Egyptian 
art has ever produced. We ahotild be grateful ta Miss Cah'criey, who. in the 
large oojuuteii plate tt , gives us a splendid example of her ability as a patnictt 
and to her collaborator, for this gift, and wchopc that future volumes will tikcwisc 
bring ue tnaterjal for laming and pleasure for the eye. A. Scharff, 

HISTORY IN THE OPEN AIR* By Hfxry jfortN Randall. Lcmlaa : 

AlUn and Unwin, 1936. pp. 16+. 41 6rf- 

The pioneer and hia followers in any branch of Icanung make their oon- 
duaiona kno^n 10 only a small body of exfMrrts in liiat branch \ inevitably 
therefore some one must take the impormnt step of passing cm the occiimulated 
knowledge, in some palatable form, to that fluid and capricious body known as 
the * general public \ Thb popularizaiion h valuable, since the writct must 
have at least a general knowledge of the subjects with which he deals^ and an 
ability to describe difltciilt things in a simple but not childi&h way. 

Mr Hand a) I would never, one imagines^ regard bimsrlf as belonging to the 
order of pioneers; but be can with justice dalm a veiy high place in the ranks 
of those who popularhEep in the best sense, the kimwledge of the apeckiisL 
Throughout* whether writing of roads, of vtllagcs, of I he requirements of archae- 
ologyi ur tilting with windmills Uke Mr BcLfocp he shows a gusto and manifest 
enjoyment uf \m subject which are equally eommendahle* The articles 
publLslicd here are all based on sound common-seitscj and urge the claims of 
the practical archaeologist ^ this side idotatry \ 

The popularizet is always faced with die task of making adequate general¬ 
izations: from partictiljr facts ; and in this respect Mr Randall sometimes noda. 
For instaticep the descripnon of the run-rig system on p, 83 is in the past tense ; 
but this system still survive:^ in the northwest of Scotland {an interesting case 
from Skye appeared in the Scottiah papers during last aummer). Again, 
ivliilc the first clement in Walcoie and Walton may be *$erfs" or' Britons \ it may 
alio be ’ wood ^ * wold ' or * wallor even "stream ' (sec Ekwall, Oxford Dicitonnjy 
q/ Engiuh P/tfre-nnm^, p* 47t), and in Scodand also ‘ spring Further, house* 
namc$ are not so as may seem at first sighta semi-detached residence 

named " Blairgowrie ' may fee signiftcaut not only of the rncmafity of the 
oiviier, hut abo of his place of origin.* To Bradley^® classification of pJace>^ 

* Or of tbtf nukfi urhci hutit i|^ Uiit cn tlihEt dax iTftrt eumber of cmlirrQJiti nuit bt I 
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as either easy or obscujfie, m 6 Mr RandalKs mddilion of names which 
appear easy but art really diffieiJti we may add a fourth of words which 

look 80 easy that they have been thought difRcult, but arc really easy—a sort of 
* double bluff ^ The claBsical example of this is the smait hamlet of Bee^Aving, 
in Dumfricsahirei which was tortured into every shape by phllologkta, till it 
was discovered that, m a house-that-Jack-built way, the bandei was called 
fiftcr an inn which was botighi and named by a man who had succeasTuKy backed 
a horse called Beeswing t 

One point more. In a popular or semi-popular tvnrkt examples arc 
necessary; they are as indispensable, in their own way, as dkgrarns or maps i 
both BTC lacking here. A. Macdokalu, 

LINKS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGINEERING .\ND TECHNOLOGY 
FROM TUDOR TIMES: the collected papers of Rfits Jenthns, 
formerly senior examiner in the British Patent Office, Pnntfd for iho 
Society, at ihi Unitm^Hiy JVwti Camhndge^ i9jb- pp* x, 248, 
7 plaies and 26 text figures. 

Since ihe forrruLtion of the Newcomen Sodeiy in 1920, of which Rhys 
Jenkins was a founder member, the history of Engineering and Technology 
become recognized as a subject well Avonh study. In this province the name 
of Rhys Jenkins h^s been long pre-eminent^ and he holds an estabUshed reputa¬ 
tion for engineering knowledge, sound judgment and wide rcse^h, and above 
all for lijstorical accuracy* The volume has been published by the Society 
as a token of regard, and to colkcl in accessible form articles published in many 
periodicals. Jenkinses researches covered a wide held and much of his raaierid 
was gathered from little known sources* The Industries dealt with were studied 
on the spot, and local Lcifonnarioji made of loU use. Hb writings are also modek 
of modem methods of historica! research. 

The contents of the volume are grouped under the headings of Mechanical 
Technology, Ste^ Engineering, Foundry Work, HydjnauUc and Sanitary 
Ezigincermg, and industdiil and Economic History, 

I’hc first section begins with the history of the treadmill, with special refer¬ 
ence to an early sketch of a man-puwet engine for w hich John Payne obtained 
a patent in 1573. Then fotloAvs an account of the iron aljtting-milt, largely 
uacd between 1600 and 1830 for producing small rods for nait-maldng. 
Connected with this is a biography of Bevis Bulmcr, an Engttsb mining engineer 
who flourished between 1586 and 1610* The fourth paper ileak with the 
Vau.xha!i Ordnance Factory of King Clmrles the First, with which ibe Margiui 
of WoiTccster and Sir Samuel Morland were afterwards connected. The site 
was purchased in 1629, sod an inventory of the establkhmeniT uken in 1^45, 
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is preserved in the Record Office. Interesting references are nuidc to testher guns, 
multiple>barrcl guns, and models of perpetual motion. Other papers and notes 
ilwil witii the use of fast-aad-loose pulleys for disconnecting machinery from 
pri me movets, rail map in the l 6 th century and the origin of the sprin g habnoe. 
The history of the steam engine occupies considerable space and includes 
Jenhins^s masterly lives of Savery and Newcomen, 

Some interesting particulars of tronfounding are given. 'Hie earliest 
knr>wn iron casting in this oountiy dates from the 14th century, and the earliest 
reference to an iron foundry concerns one at Euxted in 149^* 

‘rhe maiung of boilers for steam engines is traced from the time of Savery, 
when they were of copper, Smat! hammered iron plates were in use as early 
as 1726, and Smeatoa was making complete iron boilers in 177^ ■ *** * 79 ® 
iron plates were available. 

The papers on Iiulustrial and Economic History begin with a very 
complete history of paper-making in England from t 495 until 17^^, l"l'c 
first mill was set up by John Tate at Hertford about 1495 and the vicissitudes of 
the trade are fully recounted and various patents described. The HoUan^, 
or rag-ertginc, which displaced the old stamping machine, was introduced into 
England about 1750. The alum industry in England during the isth and i6th 
centuries is dealt witii in detail. Until about 1450 most of the alum consumed 
in Europe ra me from Asia Minor, white the earliest recorded attempt to make 
it in England occurred in the rrign of Elizabeth. The history of the tinplate 
indtmtry in the Neath district, where it was started early in the eighteenth 
century, is one of the most informative in the volume. A useful feature is the 
list of patents granted during die Commonwealth and Protectorate, which do 
not appear in the printed indexes of the Patent Office. 

Almost every article in the volume reveals an mtimale knowledge of the 
history of the inventions described and Mr Jenkins has made them of addition^ 
value by the results of his cxaminaiion of original records preserved in public 
and private collections. He has used every kind of material which throws Uglit 
on the subjects of Ids various papers. The illustrations selected for the volume 
art of great interest. ^ E'orwahd. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS: great roods screenwork and rood-lofis 
of parish cltufches in England and Wales. By Aymrr Vau^vnce. 
fi. T. Battfordi i93l^‘ 

Those who have long been awaiting Mr Valbnce’s book on screens will 
not be disappointed. He treats the subject from a simciural point of view, 
allotting a chapter each to the great rood, the celure, the tympanum and doom, 
rood-windows, screens and the rood-loft. In other cbepters he deals with local 
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types and peculbiritie^ ; pAd colour decoration ; dates, donons and crafts^ 
men and posc-Refontiation Kiscory of screens. The tnfornuition (pven is 
founded on a deep study of local and contemporary documentsi references to 
which arc given, wliile the magnilieent collcctio-n of photographs and drawings 
illustrates every aspect of the subject. A minor defect gf the book b the author's 
habit of referring to illustrations without giving [he pages on which they occur* 
It IS ako unnecessary tti a book dealing with such a typically English subject as 
parish church-fittings to use the abominable word * AtnbQnockst" whde 
* oxotic * (p, 54) is praumablj a mbprint. The list of plates arranged under 
counties Is a nseful featurei and the cotoured reproductions of medieval paintings 
are a great cmhelUahment to a volume which will ^ve delight both to those in 
quest of knowledge and to those who love beauty* Dina Poutwav Dobson. 

CORPtjS VASORUM .ANTIQUORUM. United States of America; 
University of California. Fascicule by H* R. W* S>4JTHp 
Umversity Press, 193,6. pp. 60, itttd 6a phUs, 

I 1 ie collection described in this Cascjcide is at Berkeley. It was acquired 
largely through the generosity of Mrs Hearst, mother of William Randolph 
Hcarat. The bulk of the finest vases are her gift. 

The period covered is from the Ccomctric to the 4 ih century and tD the 
vases except for a small Etmacan group are Creek. Among them we notice a 
fine Cuman Geometric oenochoe, a Cortnthtan plate with a superb central lotus 
and palmette design, a * Chalcidlan * amphora of merit, a lovely fragment ^ bought 
from a boy at AkTaiphln in Boeotb * of an Attic little-master cup with a frie^ 
nf stags and sirens^ an ' Andrian ' cup, and some unusunliy nice hUck-figure 
vsBcs- I'he editor gives us a lively no^ on the * Cbalcidifln ^ controversy, and 
throughout b careful in his descripdons and hb facta. Indeed* hb text b highly 
satisfactory and thorough. Attic red-figure Is here wed reprcscnied, though 
there are no masterpieces. An Interestitig kylix hy the Brygos paintrrr and some 
works of Mikrqn rmse the level. ^Another kylix shoivlxig a wo man bathing at 
a is attractive work by a minor artist, and a Nolan amphora of a youthful 
horsemen b a fine acquishion. But the large nuptial lebcs of the latest s^le b 
a horrid example of the rapidity of the decline of painting, llib collectioni 
little acccBaihle to the average Kurupeansludentt b well and faithfully published* 

3. Ca£SON. 

VIKING SETTLERS IN GREENL/VND, By Pout Nohlukd. pp, t6o. 
illustratsd. Cnmbriiigt University I^ess, 1936, js 6d. 

There 4re not many books describing archacotogiod exploration that one 
reads through at a single sitting, enthralled and for^^tful of the critlc^s duty; 
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but this is emphatically one of ihcm. Most of us are quite rightly suspicious of 
excessive pmsc to a review, and [ very much hope 1 am nut payi^ an old 
friend of mine an embarnissing contpUmertt when 1 say that his book is the best 
and most exciting work of its kind that 1 have ever read* T his is not merely 
because the story itself* the tragedy of the remote colony of the Korsemcn 
suffering it» awful and inctuctablc doom, ia impressive to an unusual degree; 
nor IB it because the investigarion of the settlcmeuts produced such unexpectedly 
dramatic lesults. It is liecause the tale la so extraordinarily well told, with a 
directness and unemotional aimpliciQf that has in no small measure the quality 
of the antique saga-style at its beat. Dr Ndrlund has been well served by hia 
iTansbtor. Mr W. E, Calvert, for the text is entirely free from the awkward¬ 
nesses of expression that we find so often in English veraions of Danish ^d 
Scandinavian books; and, apart from * almost never' in the picture-caption 
on p, 59, which would read more comfortably if written ‘ seldom the whole 
book is a commendable example of dignified smooth-reading prose, la cimtent it 
b a summary of all the tecent wTltinga on the Greenbnd colony, and it dc^ trilh 
the recorded history of the settlenteot from its foundation to its final extinction, 
and the daily life of the bbhops and people as revealed by exploration of the 
mins of their churches and homesteads. Nbriund'a finds arc now famous, and 
there arc few who have not heard of the series of mcdteval costumes that were 
discovered, though they are no longer ' the only specimens in the world 
Professor Minns says in his foreword, * of the common folk's dothes from the 
bter Middle Ages The book gives a very full account of these remarkable 
discoveries. The most valuable piece was the walrus-ivory crosier-head of Bbhop 
Jon Smyrill, who died in 1209. This is now' believed to have been made in Iceland 
by a woman, known to be a skilful ivory-carver, who wtis in the service ^ Bishop 
Paul of SkahoU.* It look* very much like English work and the miniatuiea of 
the contemporary Icelandic manuscripts, whidi have recently been sumptuously 
published by Dr llermausson, show how dose the connexion was between the 
medieval art of Iceland and that of our own country. T. D. Kendrick. 

UPPSALA HOGAR OCH OTTARSHOGEM, By ScifE LinwjvisT. English 
summary. A'uir;f/. Vittrrhett Hut. ocfr Ant. Akadtmient Stock/udm, 1936, 
pp. xii, 363. iHfd pluta, 25 Kr. 

This fat, finely illustrated work is mainly concerned with the three famous 
’ King's Moumla ‘ at Uppsala, and with ' Ottar's Mound * which lies to the 
northwest of them in the Vendd parish. These huge tumuli covered the 
funenihpyres of t he early Uppbud kinga, about whom conaidcrahle early 

• IccUndic UlunilMlicU M«<iuie«iJt» of dir Middle Agra. (Corpw todicuni ItLiitdioDfuin, 
yirt, CVpcbhiteTTi, 191^ 
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literature and mudi apecutatlon bas been devoted to the identity of the 

petsons buried therein, the work of Birger Nefman, which was largely inapiretl 
by Stjema's studies, holding the held prior to the appearance of this book. 
IJndqvist agrees with Nerman*s attribution of the western mound at Uppsala 
to Adils ; but he assigns the eastern mount! to Egil, and the central one to Aun, 
in these cases reversing the attributions of Xerman, Ottar's mound is with 
some oonhdence referred to the king of that name. The [iierary e\idertce upon 
which these opinions rest should be tested with care by those archaeotogisis who 
do not like tlic new chrunolugy of northern Migntlion Period antiquities pro^ 
posed by Lindqvist some years ago and subsequently supported by a very few 
other brave spirits such as the present reviewer, *ITie evidence is not entirely 
conclusive; but the combined force of the Yngtingiiaaga and the Yngfingatal 
is of almost irresiatiblc strength in this matter of Otiar’s mound, as htstorians 
are willing to concede, and all the attempts hitherto made to break, the attribution 
of tile tumuli to a small group of Svitjod kings whose central date is c. 500 have 
failed. The result is that Lindqvial reaffirms the early dating of certain 
antiquida found in the barrows that according to orthodox belief could not have 
belonged to royalties of so early a peridd. In this book he wisely reftains from 
controvciay, and seeks to present the evidence of the mounds in a atiictly 
impartial and objective man ner. It is a thoroughly sound work, and al I archaeol¬ 
ogists %rill appreebte Undqvbt’s painstaking schobrship, T. D. Kendrick. 

VORGESailCHTLiaiE KULTURKREISE IN EURO PA: BUderetlas 

mil erlautemdem Text. By Niw Antnc. Coptnhagfn; Levin and 

Munhgaard, 1936, pp. 80 md yy platet. 29 Damsh crasns. 

ITic only culture-cycles treated by Dr Al>erg arc the Nordic and the 
Danubbn. West Europe is ignored (save for the illustration of some Early 
Bronze Age Irbh axes and gold work) till from La Tbte times it can be treated as 
a Central European colony. The Mediterranean area b equally neglected, 
save that Dimini b expressly included in the Danuhian cycle and 3 pUte {without 
eommentary) b devoted to the ' North Italbn development' during the Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages. On die odier band the Nordic Cycle of the Stone Age 
b made to include not only the megalith ic cultures of the North Sea—Baltic 
coasts and their rather doubtful relatives inland (Waltcmlenburg-Bernburg, 
Globular .Amphora and what I call Danordic cultures), but also tbe battle-axe 
cultures and even die Scandinavian dwelling-place cultures. So too Mondsee 
and Laibach, Erbsd and Tripolye, like Dittuni, are reckoned as groups within the 
Donubian cycle. 

For the Stone .Age the Nordic cycle is pven pride of place, but the Nordic 
Bronze Age b sununarized in a single plate exposing Monteltus’ typological 
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divisions. The Centra] European Bronze and Iron Ages arc treated more fully» 
though by typological periods rather than by culcorea, on the lines laid down in 
BronzesKttb'fhe uud fi^hfUenseUttche Cknnoltfgit. Even for the Migration 
Period Continental and British manlfestaitons of the ‘ Germanic Culture Cycle ' 
are presented before the Scandina^an ones. 

All these cultures and periods from the bc^nning of the New Stone Age to 
Viking times arc illustrated by figures, grouped on 55 places and presenting type* 
objects—for the Storie Age primarily pots; for later periods bronzes and art- 
objects. The ligures have been well choacn to give students a convenient 
conspectus of type-fussiU, No plans of graves or dwellings are included, and 
there arc some other odd omissions. For instance, no strike-a*lights are hgured, 
not even those so characteristic of the Roman and Migration periods in the North. 
Though bell-bcakcra are grudgingly included, the daggers and buttons distinc¬ 
tive of tltc culture are omitted. The figures are admitably reproduced, but often 
excessively small. A graver defect in a work for students is that no scales are 
indicated and objects of all sizes are set side b]‘ side, irrespective of their real 
magnitudes. So a aeries of hcU-bcakeia are reproduced, some about an eighth, 
some a quartcr'size, and leading up to a wrist-guard, reproduced half-size so 
that it looks bigger than the pots, 

'Fhe text expounds concisely and without elaborate argumentation the 
interpretations that the author has defended in detail in his numerous hooks 
and articles. In the introduction it is insisted that the spread of relics, at first 
confined to isolated foci, over wider and wider areas need not denote ' the appear¬ 
ance of new peoples in liitherio uninhabited areas, but only the gradual advance 
of dvilization into re^ons, previously unrepresented, or represented only 
fragmeniarily, in the archaeological material *. Despite this original introduc¬ 
tion the discredited iheotim of Kossiima remain all too prominent in his pupil's 
exposition. 'Fhe sound conception, just quoted, is in practice used piitnaitly 
to Justify the tiicsis of an autochthonous northern urigit) for the battle-axe 
cultures. But this theoiy is being rapidly abandaned. Only this month Dr 
Schwantes has submitted it to an annihilating criticism in the fourth part of his 
masterly Prehittory of Scktesvdg-Hotstein, and laai year Dr ’Fodc published a no 
less conclusive refutation in Kossinna*s own Journal, Afanmtf. Again the 
graphic presentation »f the relics from the Nordic stone cists as a final phase 
of the Btone Age is misleading the text docs not moke it suBidcntly clear that 
the Stone Qst Period is really a Stonc-Bronze Age eoinddcni witii period 1 of 
the North European Bronze Age,as Bohm, Forssandcr, Spfockboif and Schw^autea 
have recently been insisting. So too, the premature suggestion that tlie rect¬ 
angular ' house-plans * of Kdln-Lindcnthal (actually foundations of barns*) 

• See Bitff mud illuMnuiom. AKtioutrY, Mardi ioj6, pp. 90-t. 
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ar^ due to the * inQuenoe " of Nordic Hke the dwcliing^ at Troldebjerg 

on Langeknd, h just a survival of the old euperstitioo tlmt any long reeoingiilar 
8 true tore; whatever its function and imlcrialp must be Nordic. Dr Abcrg hsi 
printed us with a handy illustrated catalogue of typc-fossib to w-hjeh a pre¬ 
historian» adequately grounded in general theory and fnmilkr with the lijok of 
scTual relics, can conveniently turn for infonnaticin on points outside hb special 
pto^dnee. But students ^ould use it only with caution, V, C. CHtLt>i. 

THE SYNTAX OF THE GENITIVE CASE IN" ARISTOPHANES. By 
James Wilsom Poultket. Baltiffwrt: Johns Hopkins Press * O^ord 
University Press, 1936, pp. av, 235* i6f* 

A genitive in Aristophanes is, to the ordinary schoLari much the same as a 
genitive anywhere ebe; and Mr Poultney has not drawn attention to any 
notable peculiarities in hia author. He has divided all the genitive into cUtsac^ 
and $ub-daa$e& with laboured subtlety* We are inclined to clas^& together as 
possessive genldvea SophoeW PLaya, Sophocles^ Son and Sophocles* Swka, but 
the bat only, tt seems, is a pure pcKscasivc; the first is a genitive of authorship • 
the second, one of personal r^tiondiip — not of origm, which comes four 
chapters later. Surely consistency demanda that the ofTspring of a man *9 body 
should be analogous to the offspring of hb mind ; why then should parenthood 
and authorehip be discussed in sepaiiate chaplets I 

Undoubtedly, too, some Greekst some modem peoples, regarded a 
wife as a valuable asset or po^iession ^ not so Mr Pouttnej, who dosses ' my 
ducats * under | * my heart * under | B and * my daughter , wife etc., under § c. 

J . F, Dobson^ 

HISTORIC CYPRUS : a guide to its towns and villages, monasteries and 
churches. By Rufert Gunms^ Methuen ^ 1936. pp, 495, 6 illnstrntiom, 
7 phsni and folding map* 8r bd, 

*rhc professional archaeologbi b always only too willing to welcome the 
work of the amateur archaeologist or the antiquaryi provided that work shows a 
real capacity for original teacarch, as contrasted with the mere collection of 
facts from the work of others, and a strict adherence to the usual methods of 
investigation and research agreed upon as essential to the normal procedure of 
archaeology. Mr Gunnls* compact book is an admirable example of precisely 
this kind of work. Resident for some years in Cyprus, he has methodically 
vbited and examined the &70 villages and iik>o churches and chapela of the 
island ^nd here recorded the results of a meticulous observailon. Cyprus need no 
longer be looted upon as an Uland, the Govemment of which neglects, destroy 
or is oblivious to its superb niontiments. This book b baued as a fuU-drm 
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ofBda) guide, lepkcing finally the otherwise cactllent guide produced by Stom, 
in »o far as that guide dealt with the antiquities. 

Mr Gunnb is obviously an enihuaisst for the medieval and the Bymntme. 
That is all to the good, for it is pmcUeJy those periods that have been most 
neglected. But he doe* not ignore the other periods and here consults the 
official cxcavatoTS and museum experts to advantage- 

But tlie main advantage of this guide is that no itavcUcr to Cyprus 
think that in any place he is in a region devoid of intermt. Nor need he think 
that ih» is a mere catalogue of places of antiquity and importance. The pages 
are wth mcident, and with diverting local legend and history, here often 

recorded for the fimt rime. Indeed, the author can be said to ^ve mde a 
serious conirihutioft to originai research in so far as orthodox legend and histo^ 
arc concerned. Students nf Bycantine art and ritual will find much tnatcrial 
to help them. The author has not missed a single icon of artistic merit oc 
forgoiien to note a single local custom of importance. The only sublet not 
referred to is the varied modem Cypriot methods of poitcry-makii^, Cypnot 
crafts and Cypriot vUlage-architcctufe, aU of which have archaeological 

^As might be expected, many strange characters flit through the pages. 
There is Miss Eliza de Lusigoan of Lower Edmonton, the last of • 

Guelph, 4th Duke of Bavaria and Eric J, king of Denmark, who both he burted 
at Paphos; Dr Wolfe who married Lady Georgians Walpole and hved « 
Limassol, and later visited Bokhara dressed in a aurplicc and mortar-boari 
where he was received with that geniality which only orientals can show to the 
demented. Wc arc told of the entertaining mode of life at Lsraaka, where ^ 
foreifin consuls lived in medieval state in the 19th century for lack of any^g 
better to do; of the strange tale of St. Nicholas of the cats, whi^ intrigued 
travellers for so long ; of the surviving paganism of Paphos ; of that 
megditli at the Tdtkc Urn Haram; and of that splendid Saint, patron of all 
tax-payers, who rode on a lion to refuse to pay his taxes, and so alarmed the 
collector that he was exempted—St. Mamaa of happy memory, Wc learn also 
of the bronze statue at PoUtiko, which Ross recorded and which the names 
melted down \ of the two Phoenix Park murder informers who were sent for 
their own safety to the only place known 10 the British Goveronicnt to be frw 
of Irishmen, who both died at Lamaka of remorse or ^nk m both; of the 
superb frescoes of Asinou. recently saved and published in full; of the canon 
presented by Henry viti to de L’lrie Adam, tlic Gram! Master. 

The reader will gather that Mr Gunnis is an observant person admirably 
quaUfied to write this book. Remarkably few errom have bwn noted. On 
p. 425 the Late Bronze Age » dated a trifie too early and 1 can find no mention 
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of the important Bronze Age tomb« of Katydiiata, excavated by the Museum. 
On p. 55 the author notes that a traveller in 1491 refeni to an orb as an ' apple \ 
as do Grceb today; here mention should perhaps be made of the widespread 
legend and prophecy in the Levant of the KMl Ffmaa 

The book is an engaging wort and the autJwr falls into place with a tong line 
of British travellers in the Levant, He is to be congratulated on a very pains¬ 
taking and learned book. Stanlet Cjisson, 

L’fiTUpE SUR LE MIROIR ANTERIEUR A LA DYNASllE DES 
' HAN *, By SuEjt Umemara. Japancae Text, pp. ji ; French R&um 4 , 
pp. 20 ; 39 pfflfej, 27 text-Jigures. 1935. 

Etude des bronzes bes royaumes comrattants. By s, 

Um£Maba. Japanese Text, pp. ti6 ; French, pp. 6 ; ttO plaiet. 37 text- 
figam ; being Memoirs 6 and 7 of the Academy of OrictitaJ Culture, Kyoto 
Institute. 1936. 

These tu-o hooka may well be taken together as the subject of both is Chinese 
bronxea of the iort we used to call Ch*io, which the Swedes call ’ Huai ’ and 
which ProL'ssor Umehara and ^e authors of the catalogue of the recent Chinese 
Exhibition call of the W arring States % from about the aixth to the third 
c^tuty B.c. They do not form a very targe proportion of extant bronzes, and 
they did not attract attention until in 1923 the bte Mr Wawiiect brought to 
Paris the famous Snd from Li-yu in Shanlisi, but absolutely they must have 
been made for a long time over a wide area, much longer than (he lime of the 
short-lived dynasty Ch'in, much wider than the district of the Huai river 
We have plates of about 150 mirrora, 60 bronzes from Li-yu (pL i-xxviiil 
and aRoiher hundred from the Huai, from Hsin Chfing, from Tsin Ts'un near 
^-yang from Shou-chou in An-hui, but mostly without provenance, preserved 
in Japan or U.S.A., a few In Chirm or France, very few elsewhere. Wttli regard 
to the mirrors the oniameut is at first a mere diaper quite unadapted to the 
round field and central loop and only gradually assumes a disposition aftisrically 
consonant with the form of the object. No mirrors of the looped or any other 
type previously existed in China and of the words for mirror fAirn means ‘ a 
shallow dish chti^ perhaps ' reflections in water ’: hence the very Important 
conclusion that the type was importwJ from abroad, i.e. from the Steppe peoples 
who liad it in the seventh century', and. our author thinks, derived it through the 
Caucasus from Elam. 1 am inclined to think that it really arose from the 
Nomada* phaltra, which atwunts for the loop, not a very convenient handle 
for a mhror. The type with the mirror tn a kind of op^^work box is also 
probably western and has analogic in Greek work, but the handled mirror 
though used by the Seyths, did not find favour m China. 
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The looped mimjf and a squat shape of cauldron seem the only new shapes 
of bronzes in the style of the Warring States, but the decoratioa has quite a new 
character. On the one hand there are curiously naturalistic motivesj rather 
aberrant from the general spirit of the style: it is just these which may find 
analogies in the decoration of bronzes of the Koban style in the Caucasus and 
to the aouth of it. On the other hand there is an extreme stylization, which 
| ,.rnli| itself to the building up of cootplicaied plaited designs by a combination 
of simple elements. For thb moulds were prepared by ilic use of stamps and 
a rich eSect reached with ingenuity rather than labour. The stytotion recalls 
that of the Steppe art and is very unlike either Chou or Yin practice. 

Umehara declares in his French introduction to no, 7 belief that the 
change was produced under the influence of the culture of the west: the figures 
in the Japanese text are only concerned with Koban axes and the belts from 
Ralakeni whereas the references to literature include the chief books on the 
Steppes and the Caucasus, We cannot Ijowever gather from it just what ate the 
exact points of resemblance. A bronze shoulder-fitting (?) dug up in Korea 
(p, 104, f, 37) is quite astoaiEhingty tike Caucasus work. 

The production of both boobs is admirable, but even in no, 6 the French 
r^um^ is very short, in no. 7 it is less than four pages. Again in no. 6 there 
is a French list of plates and figures, but nothing oti the plates tliemsclves. In 
no. 7 there is in French no real list of plates, and on eaclt of them only very little 
information. May we not ask the Academy of Oriental Culture to have a 
little more regard for the desire of occidentals to understand its work f 

Elub H. Minns. 

SOKNOPAIOU NESOS; the University of Midiigan excavations, at Dime 
in iq3t-3Z. Etkttd ty Author E. R, Boak. Ana Arbor, 1^35. pp, 47, 
13 phia, ifi pfoar, Sa.50- 

These excavations inform ns about a small undent town in the Fayum near 
the Quarun lake and at a level some 45 metres below the sea. The indent 
name « the ' Isle of Sobek the Fayum crocodile god : but the site was not in 
fact an island in antiquity. Tlic centre of the site bad long been removed to 
serve as 3 fertilizer—the fate of so many Fayum sites—but enough remained to 
justif}' these productive and well organized excavations. Tlie main finds of 
value, apart from tlie buildings, were papyri, the latest of which belongs to a.d, 
350. The town was probably a sclilctnent of Ptolemy tt Philadclphos. There 
are no traces of Christianity and the town rcniBined pagan down to its abandon¬ 
ment in the tillnl century. Of the papyri the principal ate a scries of customs 
receipts complete with their scab. No literary remains seem to have been 
found. 
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CORINTH; vol, Ui< pjirt n. The defences of AcrocoHnth and the tower 
town. By Rirva CakpentEb and Aktoijte Bok. The American School of 
Classtca! Studies at Athens. Flarcard Utdvmity /Veer, 1936, pp. 313, Z 4 Z 
text-iUustrationSf 10 ptatit, map. 

The late Director of the American School and a member of the French 
School at AthcELB have combined to produce this masterly and detailed study 
of one of the largest catatit medieval fortresses in Greece. Inddentalty, since 
large parta of the fortrras «e built on early and later Helienic foundations, the 
resultant survey gives us also much infonnation of one of the most powerful 
forts of ancient Greece, 

The American School has almrist for a generation past made itself responsible 
for the eacavaiion of Corinth and its district. It has covered the whole pre¬ 
historic period as well as the Greek and Roman, and now approaches Che com¬ 
pletion of its task by a careful and complete publicatian of the medieval. The 
museum at Corinth) built and organiacd by American initiative, is a model of 
its kind. The clear and beautiful photographs of this volume give the fullest 
information of the medieval and ancient walls, and some of the views taken 
from Acrocurinth are of great beauty. This medieval fortnesa is the first to be 
thoroughly examined, plannee! and photographed in Greece. Medievalists 
will now be sble to refer to a standard Italian sj'swm of defence with all the 
relevant literary and topographical material acossihlc. 

THE BIRTH OF CHINA, 3 Survey of the Formative Ftriud of Ch'uiese 
Civilization. By HEfiiit.££ G. Creel, JaTtatkart Cape, 193A. pp. 396, 
r3 piata and map. ly. 

During the last few years great discoverita have been made in China ; 
those concemuig the Stone Age and the Painted Pottery are fairly accessible 
to ilie Western reader : those made in the tombs of the Han family (not the Han 
dynasty) have been described by BUhop White in Tombs of Old Lo-yang and 
have led to a new dating of the early bronzes such as is set forth in Karlgren's 
Kfir and Choa Researches (reviewed ANTiQurnr, 1936, i, 371); but a general 
stattment of results, particukrly those obtained by CTiinese workers, and on 
informed survey of the state of our knowledge made by a man familiar with 
Chinese literature, both the ancient literature and (he publications of modem 
researchers, has been lacking. This is what Dr Creel has given us in t short and 
popular form, but ht claims that popular doc* not mean superficial, that every 
statement he makes is exact and ucll-gniunded and he looks forward to giving 
U5 the grounds in a lechnicaJ work—’ Studies tn Early Chinese Culture It 
is imptjRsihlc to summarize a dosely packed summary, but it may be said that 
here we find the Utcat mfonnatiun un the transition from neolithic to bronze 
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founded an Li Chi’# Ch'htg‘tz£-yai, the gist of what the famous oracle-bone* 
have yielded, a study of the Shang culture combinitig what archjwology has 
laiely given with what was known from the old literature, and an enquiry into 
the real character of tlic change from Sliang w Chou and the cuming of the 
Feudal Age, At the end is a bibliography of some Western and many ^ne« 
works. All thU is just whst wc have been wanting and many of us will sw^ 
the author's fuller work witii impatience, EluS H. Minns. 

A KEY TO MAPS. By H. S. L, WinT»isotkajwI. Blackif and Son, 1936. 

pp, aoS, 5*. 

As Directof-Genend of the Ordnance Survey, Brigadier Winterbotham 
concerned that first-class maps should be produced^: since his retireflient he 
has made it hb concern that such maps should be in the widest possible use. 
But the use of maps detaands not only a measure of iniclhgtnce, but a measure 
of skill: hence this new Kty to Mapt. Addressed to EveiyTnan. it U written 
in the author's direct, commonsense style, spiced with wH and good humour, 
already familiar to many listeneri as it comes ' across the etherNo technical 
knowledge b aasunwd, but it is taken for granted that the reader has the aerituw 
purpose of getting the utmost fmm the map. 1-Ience the treatment is sj'stemntic 
and thorough. Different types of map and plans, their scales, projections and 
conventions are carefully explained, and there arc cl^picTs on the actual survey* 
and drawing, reproduction and printing off of the map. The motorist, 
at home or abroad, la adrised as to the best map ctpiipracnt, while the ratnbler 
and house-hunter are not forgotten. I'he sections which wiU, periiap, be of 
greatest value to readers of AunQUiTT in respect of their more spcialized 
interests are those dealing with locating oneself, locating a point, using a co¬ 
ordinate card, and ' helping oneself ’, Under the l»i title are included clear 
practical directions for surveying and plotting additional detail on a map, for 
applying colour washes, and for map-mounting and mup-rcpaJring. All these 
prove costly if outside professional help Is called in, but they are relatively easy 
to carry out at home provided one knows the right materials and implement 
to use, and I he l>«t order of procedure. Here it is in a nutsliell 1 And fiuaUy 
the extremely modest pice of tbia useful and fricaOly guide should not be 
overlooked, A aecond edition is already announced, E. G, R. Taylor. 

THE WORLD OF WALES, By Edmund Vale. Dmt, 1935. pp- xtv, 272, 

tpith 31 illustratiom- hr. 

In thiii boot Mr Vale sets out la provide the English, whether iniveller or 
general tender, with aomeihing more than is contained in the usual guide to 
Wales, The book falls into two prts. The first contains a scries of chaptere 
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whJch deal in mm -with what Mr Vale catU ' WcUh Aimoephcrc language, 
place-names, traditions and lolltlore, topography and antiquities. TTic second, 
ctdied the ' Compendium contains various sections incorporating usefu] 
infoimation such ^ a series of notes t»n Welsh castles, and a ' Topogmphical 
.Anatomy giving the meanii^ of the commoner elements in Welsh ptace-nsmes. 
Even if on their own ground archaeologists or good Welshmen find cause for 
grumbling—in the case of the former at least grumbles wlU be few and of minor 
ch^cter—Mr Vale must be given every credit for having produced s book 
which stands sport from Olheis whose purpose, avowed or Implied, t$ tlie same. 
This was perhaps inevitable, TAe World of Wolts is the product of aomething 
more than a brief tour undertaken for a series of newapaper articles, and it has 
behind it not only many years* knowledge of the country and Its people, but a 
deep and genuioe interest in archaeolo^ and history which is evident in the 
research that Kaa gone into the preparation of the historical sections. W.F.G. 

BITUMEN AND PETROLEUM m ANTIQUITY. By R, }. Forbes. 

Letdeii E, J, BrilU J936, pp. 109, 54 iUmtmiont. 5^. 

lilts excelleni and compact piece of research largely reproduces, with manv 
additions and improvements, the valuable information already published in a 
pamphlet by the same autliur reviewed in ANTiQum' (December 1935, voL iz, 
p, 494). All the ancient references to bitumen and petrol and allied substances 
me here collected and all instances of their use discussed. The archaeological 
evidence is full and aocuratc, covering Mesopotamia, the prehistoric siten of 
India, and Persb. Bitumen was largely used in the Middle East and India for 
damp coutses and for the lining of tanks and dstems. A secdon of the origin 
and use of Greek fire is of great importance to Byaantinlats. It appears that 
Greek fire was actually projected by a double-action pump of the type invenied 
by Ctcsiblos as early as 100 B,c. It was thus a true nammenwerfer. It was 
also used in gfcnades, llic secret formula was long preserved by Byzantines, 
but it ultimately reached the Moslems, who used it in siegea, equipping ilieir 
corps of fire-throwers with asbestos uniforms. 1400 its use had ^en super¬ 
seded by gunpowder and it degenerated into a parlour-fireworfc. In 1139 in 
Western Europe a dectsiDn was made by the Second Latcran Council that Greek 
fire should not be used against human ^ings, a dcctston respected for centuries, 
but finally abandoned in 1915. Staslev C^sson! 
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Editorial Notes 

A RECENT remark (which it wodd be unkind to^ nuotc) revealed 
to the writer the fact that the average Englishman is quite 
incapable of undemtanding the outlook of the average scientific 
research‘Worker. By the ‘ average Englishman ' is meant the person 
usually described as ' well educated ^ ■ and by the * average scjetitific 
research-worker ’ is meant the person whose main pursuit (whether 
amateur or professional) is the advancement of knowl^ge. The 
subject is worth considering because it b, in the writer’s opinion, closely 
connected with the nature of intellectual activity itself. Of tliis there 
seem to be tw'o kinds. The one is passive, receptive, and consists in 
absorbing knowledge which has already been assimilated by others, 
such as a foreign tariguage or the parts of a machine. Memurbing plays 
a large part in such learning (though of course a good memory is in¬ 
valuable in all intellectual work). The other form of intctlectml 
activity b active and creative, and consbts in the discovery of new 
facts and the fusing of facts (both new' and old) into a new synthesis, 

Tlie latter activity b (he mainspring of human progress, indeed it b 
one of the chief things which distinguislies human from animal societies. 
Without dbcovery we should never have adiievcd the Age of Stone or 
advanced beyond it. Is it then at all strange that^thosc whose primary 
allegiance is given to the advancement of know'iedge should find no 
room for other loyalties of a lower order f and b it not natural that 
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they should he obsessed by an cnihusiasm thai can override obsiructbos, 
apathy or e^en ridicule f UtiLfonunatcIy human society is not yet 
organized as such ; there esdst organtzaiiona devoted to the good of 
humanity as a whole, but they fail to achieve as much as they might 
because the productive forces of society are directed towards other 
ends. For eitample, it would obviously be for the gi^^of humanity as 
a whole to decrease the amount of mere drudgery in industry, and it 
would be perfectly easy, technically, to do so; but human society is 
still grouped into 'mutually competing units, each with its own survival 
as the summum boaum, and the good of humanity as a whole is a purely 
secondary consideration, if it is considered at all. Nowhere, outside 
the unorganized ranks of scientific workcia (and not always tlicre) is 
this the primary governing motive of conduct. 

At this stage a voice from the hack seats will be heard asking, 
What has this got to do with archaeology? It has this to do with it— 
tliat archaeology is that branch of science which is concerned with the 
past activities of mttn as a species iti different regions of the earth, not 
with the early history of certain ephemeral modern groups of liuman 
society. To take an example, if a new fossil human skull is discovered, 
we archaeologists are interested, even excited, to discover what new 
light it may throw* upon the evolution of man ; but the discovery itself 
is present^ to the public as the ‘oldest Londoner’ or the oldest 
Sussex man London and Sussex mean much more to the readers of 
the British press than does the evolution of man, about which our 
educational system has little to say. But it is to the whole world, present 
and future (and not to the people of Sussex, London or England 
merely), that the archaeologist who found the skull will ctinsdously 
address his report. 

That does not imply that ephemeral political units may not often 
determine the splicre of work. Obviously the home region, whether 
it be village, province or kingdom, will be for many the chosen sphere, 
especially w*hcn that kingdom happens to be an island. Yet even bo 
the exceptions prove that the real urge spring from a deeper source. 
The leading authority on English place-names is not an Englishman but 
a Swede. It was a German (not a Turk) who discovered Troy and 
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through his excavations laid the fouodatiaos of modem methods. It 
w'as an Engtishman (happily still wiUt us) who kid bare a completely 
foi^tten T^Ieditertanean civtltzation in Crete. And it was a Frenchman 
who recently reconstructed the outlines of Roman Syria—practically 
without excavation. 

MS 

This brings us to another misconceptloit—the idea that no one can 
claim to an archaeologist unless he devotes most of his time to 
excavation. It ts a misconception that is widely held, as the present 
writer knowa. Now no serious archaeologist would ever dream of 
depreciating the value of excavation, which is the chief instrument of 
research in his field of activities. It is one of which everyone who 
claims to be called a fully-fledged archaeologist must have some 
practical experience. But it is Incorrect to imagine that it is the only 
one. To give a rough parallel, it would be just as erroneous to regard 
the general practitioner as not fully qualified because he docs not 
spend the greater part of his lime conducting operations. To say 
nothing of museum-work, distribution-maps or photography!, there 
is an immense field in an^acology for mere observation and record, 
Much of this is quite independent of excavation. None but a pedant 
would claim that it is never possible to recognke as such a Roman 
camp or road, a long barrow or a medieval castle-mound without 
excavating it first ; nor in fact is such a claim seriously made. More¬ 
over, there arc many monuments, such as sculptured stones and crosses, 
which cannot from their nature be excayatea. Bui all these can be 
discovered by the trained eye, their positions plotted exactly on a map, 
and photographic records of their features made, TTits done, we may 
proceed to study their distribution and from it draw valuable conclusions. 
Or we may study their style and execution (as in the case of crosses) 
and learn about die art of the people who made them. Work like this 
iV discovery and there is unlimited scope for it everyivhere. 

Here a reminder may be given of the valuable photogiaphic survey 
of pre-Norman sculpture now being carried out by the Bntish Museum. 
Instructions for the guidance of those wishing to cooperate have 
been printed in Antiquity (1936, x, 3) and it must suffice now to give 
the address to ivhtch those anxious to help should write (Mr T, D- 
Kendrick or Dr Ernst Kitziugcr, British \iuseum). An eMiibition of 
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some of ihe photographs already sent in was held recently at the British 
Museum ; and this abne vras evidence in proof of tlte contention put 
forward above. Excavation, we repeat, is paramount and of central 
importance, but there are other branches of activity no less enthratling 
when once the taste is acquired. 

sM %« 

The main subject of these Notes has been the relation between the 
average Englishman and the average research-worker. It was claimed 
that the one is generally blind to the outlook of the odaer. On a 
previous occasion it was suggested that the Univeialties were thern-^ 
selves not wholeheartedly interested in research ; and as an example 
the neglect of papyri and inscribed tablets u'as taken. Out of those 
remarlw arose a acsultory correspondence in a University magazine, 
followed by a private correspondence between the writer and a member 
of a University Press. The examples were chosen, not, as seemed 
to be thought, because the writer had some personal predilectton 
for papyri or cuneiform tablets ; but because these objects 
(with others that could have been mentioned, such as inscriptions 
on stone) are unquestionably of primary importance in the recon¬ 
struction of history, particularly of economic history. The writer srill 
Stand-by the opinion expressed in the major premise—that the leading 
Univ^ities are not whole-heartedly interested in research; nor is he 
convinced by the facts brought forward that the study of papyri and 
inscribed tablets is not still comparatively neglected by the Univtusity 
of Oxford (and elsewhere). But it seems that, in citing the example 
of American Universities he was misled by a personal impression. 
Neither here nor there does it appear to be regarded as the primary 
duty of the University as such to encourage research by publishing the 
results at its own charge. Many of the research volumes which issue 
from the University Presses, and which the world at large puts down to 
the credit of the University, are really paid for by oilier bodies. We 
do not think it is necessary to say any more. 


The Early History of Writing 

by S, H, Hooke 

PnfeuoT 0/ Old Ttitament Studiety UHWtni^ of London 

O N the 29th of June, 1910, at the oonsecTation of Westnunster 
Cathedral, a curious piece of ritual was peribnned called ‘ I'he 
Ceremony of the Alphabet almost identical with a ceremony 
which had been witnessed by the London of a by-gone day at the 
dedication of Westminster Abbey in 1065, The Times of 29 June 1910 
described the ceremony as follows : 

' On the floor of the spacious nave, fmm the main entiance to the 
sanctuary, were painted in white two broad paths, wluch connected the 
comers diagonally opposite, and intersecting at tlie centre of the nave 
formed a huge 'figure x, or St, Andrew’s Cross. Where the lines con¬ 
verged was placed a faldstool; and here the Archbishopi still in cope 
and mitre, knelt b prayer, while the choir continued to sing the 
ancient ploinsong ot the “ Sarum Antiphoner , Meanwhile 

attendant w'erc engaged in strewing the nave with ashes. This meant 
the laying of small heaps of the ashes, about two yards apart, along the 
lines of tiie St. Andrew’s Cross, Beside each heap of ashes was placed 
a piece of cardboard containing a letter of the alphabet—the Greek on 
one line and the Latin on the other. The Archbishop then went towards 
the main entrance, attended by the deacon and 8ul>deaoon, and pre¬ 
ceded by the Crucifix carried between lighted candles. Starting first 
from the left-hand comer Dr Bourne advanced along one path of the 
St. Andrew's Cross, tracing with tlie end of his pastor^ staff the letters 
of the Greek alphabet on the heaps of ashes; ana returning again to the 
main entrance repeated the process on the other path, tracing this time 
on the heaps of ashes the letters of the Latin alphabet. Tms curious 
ceremony is variously interpreted as symbolhung the union of the 
Western and Eastern Churches, or the teadiing of the rudiments of 
Christianity, and as a survival of the Roman augurs in laying their plans 
for the construction of a temple, eras the procedure of Roman surveyors 
in valuing land for fiscal purposes '* 
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Tlie ceremony is a reminder that behind all the symbolism of the 
many religions of the world lies that most ancient and most potent 
symrol, the symbol of the spoken word. This paper attempts to deal 
briefly with some aspects of the early history of writing, that moat 
signincant of all hu man inventions whicli first gave permanence to the 
at^ievetnents of civilization. 

We are still a long way from being in a ^ition to make a comparative 
survey of all the early forms of wnting known to archaeology. The 
Mtnoan linear and pictographic scripts have not yet yielded up their 
secret; the proto-Elamite script is still undeciphered ; and altliough 
astonishing progress has been made with the various scripts which come 
under the designation of Hittitc, it Is loo soon yet to make a oomparative 
study of the relation of tlvcse scripts to the early Egyptian and Sumerian 
scripts. There is also the new problem of the early Indian script 
awaiting solutbn. Hence in this paper we shall limit our enquiry to 
the beginnings of writing in Egypt and Sumer, with special reference 
to the new material w'htch has been made available by the publication of 
Falkenstdn's A rcMiscfie T exte atti Uruk (H arrassowit z , Lc Ipzig, (936). 

The late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith’s researches in the development 
of the brain have shown that the most significant step in the process by 
which man emerged from the level of the lower animals was the acquire¬ 
ment, by the visual area of the cortex, of a predominance over the areas 
connected with smell and tlic other senses. The natural correlate of 
this increased significance of visual experience was the development of 
intelligible speech aa the most convenient means of communicating 
experience. At the same time the co-ordination of visual and motor 
mechanisms which brought man’s hand under the control of his eye 
with a delicacy of adjustment possessed by no other animal made possible 
another mecliod of recording visual experience, Man developed the 
power, not only of describing the world of sense-experience by intel¬ 
ligible sound-symbols, but al^ of portraying it in pictorial fbrm. In 
the caves of Altamira and Cogul and in many other places arc still to be 
seen fresh and vivid paintings and drawings which show that pre¬ 
historic man fiad developed a very hij^h degree of skill in the ryirc- 
seniation of those antmak which constituted Ins food-supply, 'Incrc 
is a general agreement among anthropologists that the motive for these 
drawing and paintings waa not pleasure but desire. The fact that many 
of the drawings cither mark the vital spot of the animal with red, or rc- 

E resent the animal as pierced with a weapon, suggests that the drawings 
ad a magical purpose. They were intended to sectne good hunting. 
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It is ihis power of pictorial reprcsentition which seems to provide 
the first step in the process which to the invention of writing, Tlicrc 
seems to be little doubt that the earliest elements of written speech both 
in the Nile Valley and in Mesopotamia were pictures of reco^tzable 
objects. But a p<^ible alternative source for the beginning ofwriting 
must be noticed. In his book The Farmittioii of Oie Alphabet, Sir 
Flinders Petrie has collected a body of linear signs or marks on pottery, 
with regard to which he says; * Further, the body of signs belongs to 
ilie early age, when drawing was of the rudest, and only mcchani^l 
abilities were develop^ In the art. Hence from the psycliological 
of view it is impossible to presuppose a pictorial source for them, ^cy 
start at an age W'hen rude marks satisfy the mind by symbolizing the 
mtended meaning, and long before more exact copies of forms were 
thought needful It is a little difficult, in view ol the a^haeological 
evidence, lo accept the suggestion that linear signs arise in a stage of 
culture when the power of pictorial representation is still rudimentary. 
The earliest appearance of anj-tlilng resembling linear signs occura in 
the painted pebbles of Mas d’Azih But whether these may have been 
a linear script or not, they are certainly contemporaneous with a highly 
developed power of pictorial representation both in tlic flat and in the 
round. 

It seems hardly open to doubt that, given a^ motive of sufficient 
interest, prehistoric man, long before the signarics under discussion 
could have come into existence, was capable of producing pictorial 
representations of the highest degree of skill. 

It is also dear that in the early history of writing a prooesa of 
detrition, so to speak, may be observed, by which pictures of objects 
were reduced to groups of linear signs bearing no resemblance to the 
ortgUial pictures. Hence, if Sir Flinders Petrie's theory is well founded, 
we should have, for ECTpt at least, a double line of pf>MU)Ie development, 
as the following words From hb book already mentioned suggest: ' It 
is more likely than not that the mental attitude of drinking of sigite 
phoncttcally oocurrctl in the same age to the Egyptian with his pictorial 
hieroglyphs, and also to the dweller in Egypt^—-whoever he may have 
been—wlio used the linear signs 

It does not seem possible at present to find any certain connexions 
between the main line of dcvdopmeni of writing as seen in die Egyptian 
hieroglyphic system, and the linear signs referred to. Wc cannot tell 
whether they were tnic phonetic signs or merely marks of ownership. 
Perhaps when furtlier light on the history of tlw so-called Sinaitic 
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script is funbcoming they may he found to have had a part in the 
origmatlon of this system of writing. 

One more point of connexion between prehistoric art and early 
picture-writing may_ be mentioned. In the prehistoric cavc-dravvings 
there is a curious difference between the draivings of animals and the 
representations of human figures. The drawing of the bner is 
mdimcntaiy and often resembles the rudimentary human figures on 
the early OEComted Egyptian pottery. The drawing of the animals 
diow^ that it was not due to any lack of skill that tlic human figure was 
30 crudely depicted. It seems rather to point to the earliest stage of 
symboluatkm, the reduction of the pictorial fcprescniaiion to its 
stmplest tenns. An alternative explanation may bo found tn the fear 
of maleficent magic. 

We ha^'^e then dear evidence of the very early development of 
pictorial representation and of its early eonventionalkation. The 
general analogy of picture-wriibg among savage peoples points to 
pictorial^ representation as the earliest and simplest method of com¬ 
municating ide^. We have also abundant evidence for the cxbtcnce 
of a pictographic system of writing in use among the early Egyptians 
and ine Sumerians. Hence we shdl now go on to examine these early 
forms of writing to find out what light they throw upon the l^ginnm^ 
of the representation of sounds by visual symbols. 

1‘he moment in Egy'ptian history W'hen we can observe the first 
emergenoe of writing as distinct from pictorial representation ooinddes 
with the beginnings of tlic united monarchy m Egypt. It is on the 
famous slate-palctte of a king that, in the words of Dr Alan H 
Gardiner,* * we are able to observe the birtli of hieroglyphics taking 
place, as it were, under our very eyes *. Tlie king, whose Homs-name 
IS usually read as Namier, was possibly the second king of the First 
Dynasty of the Old Kingdom. Hb palette, Uke so many otlier pictorial 
representations of the Pharaohs, celebrates the military adiievemcnts of 
the monarch. The greater pan of the pslcue (plate j) is occupied 
with a vigorous representation of Narmcr in the act of striking doim a 
vanquished enemy with Iiis mace. There are seven hieroglyphs in 
different posiiions on the palette; two of them at the top fonn the 
ilorus-namc of the king, while five others whose phonetic equivalents 
are uncertain serve as labels to the different figures grouped round the 
king. But die group of prticukr interest is the one occupying the 

cf Egyptian Archatolcgy, il9l5( lU 72. 
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right-hand top comer of the palette. Tltc following b Dr -rUan 
Gardmer*s description^ of it : 

" 'Fbc grdup id die ri^ht-hand top comer i& of a itnich more pucdii^ character; 
an ordinary, abnple piccure. * Jt i* not. There is ncthlxig^ IndeedT iropfCtoxkJ about 
the representaDod df the god Homa umlcr the linage of a falcon, bui the human 
hand by which he graspa a rope mEroduOT an elerdrnt of aymbolism wWch is alien 
to purely pictorial att- This symlmlical udIc is atiil fuitber emptiosised by ihe 
bodiless head o( a ford|ncr growing out of a cylindrical object; but we have not 
much trouble Jti condu^g that the foreigner b a ^softer, and that the cyimdrical 
object is meant to indicate Lia land. 'Hie sU itiJim with flwc«, on 
would altogether dude our comprehension, were it not tliat their signification it at 
once apparent to anyone with a slight knowtedge of hieroglyphics ; the vefiest 

beginner could hardly fail to recpgnhre in them the oomnion word moan¬ 

ing a tlmuaand Now there is nothing in the outward appearance of ^ to suggest 
the signification ** thousand and ihe ciislcnce of m wdjxI 4 ‘* for a water- 

plant or some such botanical object mah^ it obvious that this is a typical case of 
phonetic tranafcreflce t J meani a thousand winply becau^ the plant It depicts 
WM called in £g)'ptian by a name dosetj resembling the Egyptian Uirird for 
" The ak-Md ^ on the palette therEforc sigtiifiea “ m ihousmd ”, 

and the sense of the whole ocimplei group tn which it oeetifi may he thus defined - 
“ Honis brings to the Pharaoh sis tbousnnd furcigtiers cipturtd within their land ^ 

* The tnuTnbie which cenlna uound the faJcon-shaped Horns tfl supplem^ary^ 
ibmfare, to the huger figure below it on the left, and acn^cs to expLiiii the dreum- 
sianciea under which the Pharaoh is enabled to cmnitjlaie his foes* II would be wide 
of the msik, nevertheless, to describe this tmeffiMe as an early esample of wntifig i 
its nht and impottance prohihii ihM view* and moreover no psrtit:ular oriler of 
wnrdi b suggested, nor jei any specific ward cacept ” tliousand On ihe 
other hand It cannot properly be ranked as a picture, since tls method of cKpresaion 
13 nOT that of iiniliitivE pjctorial aitj and since it inootporates one undeniabk phonetic 
sign. It occupm a placr, in fact, tolcnncdiaie birtween picture and WTiting : it is 
neither the one nor uie mher, hut poase&ws something in common with both. Now 
what to all intents and purposes 13 exactly the same subject is r^resented in 
magniheem sculptured rchef on the wafts of the funerary temple of $ahur^, where 
two nrws of divkutitS are shown Icmling before the lung two row^ of pnaonm 
with mttes tied to thdr arma and waista. But this souiplntcd flccne is not complete 
m itadf; its meaning la eked out bv three lines of hieroglyphic inscription^ of which 
the roost relevant line reads as f&uoiffa i ** H^ordf rrnVrd : ot 
ali tkt mstem and tht eojlmi drifrU, togttluT mth ali the mmadi end ail the 
Bedum wfc are in mry desert ”, Here wc liave the lust ittp in the development 
towards which the group on the palette of Narmer unmiatiikably pomta ; the 
difterentlalioD of two complementaiy fomaa of expresdon, the one definitely 

■ Joumul 0/ Egyptian dTthtmyiogy^ igty, 11^ 7a- 
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pjcuMTul^ and the other definitely writing. The combxfuiitiiA of fiierc^iypluc in* 
ocriptioxiQ nod pictonai represcntitJonj h extreme^ frequeni on Bgypdii monu^ 
ments^ md is accounted for by the common origin of both and by the mx that they 
have not yet drift^ tto far apart as to be incotriparibb sdde by side with one anoth^. 
HJerr^lyphic writing ia» after iJI^ merely i sequence of small psdures with tpeeial 
oMniogs attached to them ; and^ on rhe other hand, Egy^ptian pictorial art ahowa 
analogies with the tnethods of writing which are both striding and signibcant \ 

Htrc, then, wc find the point at which the symbolic expression of 
ideas, which is writing, begins to diverge from the realistic representa¬ 
tion of pcotons, things and actions. 

It is important to note that this vitally significant advance is 
directly cormected with a ata^e of social development. .At a certain 
level of social progress tlicre is not sufficient motive present to give 
rise to so complicated a social mechanism as written speech. It is 
possible, as we can see from a survey of present-day savage societies, 
for a language to reach a high de|p-ce of flexibility and a large vocabulary 
without any development of writing. But among the ancient Egyptians 
at the ^guming of the Old Kingdom period certain elements m die 
social sttuatinn combined to produce a need which only the invention 
of writing could satisfy. Wc have already seen that in the first place 
the art of pictorial representation arose out of a need, the need of 
exercising a magical control over the food supply, ^rly in the Old 
Kingdom a nesv and i^ent social motive appeared. The disposal of 
the dead assum'd an importance which it has never possessed in any 
other civilization. The elaborate system of mummiheation began to 
develop, and among the many arts which it carried in its train the art 
of pictorial represemation, with a magical significance, became an 
essential element of funerary ritual. 'ITic primary object of in,scribmg 
or writing dtnvn the wprds of the spells and iiicaniations ivhicli fonn^ 
part of the ritual of mummification was similarly a magii^l one. Pre¬ 
served in the tomb, or about the person of die dead, the written word 
perpetuated the efficacy of the spoken word. Furthermore, these 
funerary beliefs and practices centred in the peison of the king, and the 
adkievement of a united monarchy produced a social situation of w'hidi 
the indention of writing was the natural outcome. The palette of 
Namier shows that the need was arising of a written record lo supple¬ 
ment the pictorial representation of the king's exploits, and it b also 
po^iblc that even here tlie magical value of the pictured scene and the 
written w'ord had a place. On the reverse of the palette a scene b 
depicted in which a bull b goring a fallen enemy, and b the first book 
of Kbgs there ts an interesting aceoimt of the way in whidi the leader 
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of tJic court prophets assumes a bull-maak and diamattcally enacts In a 
similar fashion the coining victory of the Israelite king oyer the Syrians. 
He is engaged in making victory, not merely in predicting it. It is 
extremely probable that the palette of Narmer served not only as a 
record of victory achieved but also as a magical means of seeming it. 

Hence it may" be suggested that among the Egyptians the iavention 
or the emergehoe of the hieroglyphic system of writing is simply the 
extension of already existing cidtural elements to a new social situation. 
This must be home in mind when the question of the independent 
invention of writing in vartoua parts of the ancient world is raised. The 
earliest texts from Sumer wouud appear to have no such character as 
that presented by such a document as the palette of Nanner. While 
tliey are connected with a temple and presuppose the organization of a 
small city-state, they are simply hmincss mcmorandii, accounts, lists 
of cattle or anlclcs of trade, of only temporary significance. Some of 
them, as Falkenstein points out, seem to have been bored thmugh as a 
y ind of cancellation. Tliia would suggest that writing in early Sumerian 
culture had a more secular and utilitarian motive for its invention. The 
question of any possible relation between the Egyptian and Sumerian 
systems of writing will be dealt trith later. 

Before we go on to speak of the stages of development which 
appear in the early hbtory of writing in the an cbm East it is necess^ 
to give a brief acooimt of the beginning of writing in Sumer for which 
the archaic texts from Uruk (Erech) give us the material. It has long 
been known that the cuneifonn script characteristic of Mesopotamia, 
whence it spread over large areas of the ancient East, was originally 
pictorial. Speaking of the well-known tablet from Kisb in the Ashmolean 
Museum Mr C, J. Gadd says : ‘ The limestone Pictographic Tablet' 
from Kish must he regarded for the present- as representing the arche¬ 
type of all Sumerian writing (plates ji and in). On this tablet are a 
number of signs representing objects, the human head, hand, foot and 
membrum virile, a hut with a man squatting in it. a sledge, and other 
signs not dearly determined. Vcjy- early tablrta from Jemdet 
and Fani showed later stages of development in which the pietoml 
signs were in process of transformation into groups of wedges bearing 
little or no resemblance to the original forms. But the material from 
Uruk, consisting mainly of small clay tablets from layer ivb, in the 
judgment of competent aulliortiies. takes us back to tlie earliest stage of 
writing in Sumer so far discovered. With the exception of the numer¬ 
ical signs all the signs on Uiese tablets are pictographic, that is, they are 
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reprcscniations of objects mostJy rccognixabtc, such as parts of the 
human body, heads of antmalii, birds, fishes, various kinds of plants, 
vessels, boats, toots, weapons, buildings, and so forth (plate tv), Nlany of 
the signs can be identified with later cuneiform equivalents, Tlie writing 
b, however, too well-developed for us to be able to regard the Umk 
material as representing the earliest stage of writing in Mesopotamia, 
No small period of time must have been necessary for the w'riting to 
have reached the fortn in which it appears on these tablets. It is 
true tliat Dr Falkenstctn considers them as the earliest written docu¬ 
ments (cf, ANTiQumr, x, 137), but other compeicni authorities, such as 
Mr Sidney Smith and Mr Gadd, consider dial earlier stages of w'riitng 
must lie behind the ivb tablets from Uruk. 

^ If wx accept die date assigned to layer t at Umk, namely, the 
period of Ur-Nanie:, about + 3000 B.C., and allow about 500 vears for 
the development from rvbto i, we gel a date early in the 4ih millennium, 
and possibly earlier than the palette of Narmer, 

lienee, bodi^ in Egypt and in Sumer, we find a ivcll-dcveloped 
pictographtc writing in use about the beginning of the 4th wiiilennhim, 
and in the light of our present knowledge it b possible to s^y that in 
both countries the dcvelopfDent of writing follows a very similar course. 

must now attempt a brief description of the stages of tliis develop¬ 
ment. 

As soon as the need for the representation of continuous discotuse 
arises it becomes evident that a number of the vital elements of speech 
are not capable of pictorial representation. Hence it becomes necessary 
to mvent symbols ^to represent the sounds denoting pronouns, pre¬ 
positions, adverbs^ inflexions, and all such fdements of speech as have 
no natural pictorial associations. 

T-^erc are two ways in wlitch iliis mav be done. One such way is 
illustrated by Pitman's system of sliorthand writing where wc find an 
arbitrary allocarion of linear signs to sounds; speed combined w-ith 
case ot reading is here tlie only consideration. The system is arbitrary 
tn the sense that it is not the result of a natural development of the 
relation between the signs and the sounds, Wc have already referred 
to the theory that the_ earliest script in Egypt was of dus nature, an 
firbitrary selection of which never^ ao far as wc know, had 

3 iiy pictoriihl valit^. It tnsy be sdded that there ts no evidence for the 
c^tence of such a form of script in Mesopotamia, But we do know 
with certainly tliat the various forms of script in use in Egypt, down 
to the purely cursive demotic, all go liack to Uic hieroglyphic system 
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fsce r^raduction of scripts, page 269). AH willing in Egypt, until the 
intrustoD of the Greek alphabet, k of one origin. Here we have the 
second way in which a script may arise, namely, by the csicnsioii and 
adaptation of the pictorial principle to the need of expressing non- 
pictorial elements of speech. 

We had, then, that both in Egypt and in Sumer the picture con¬ 
stitutes the first clement of the script, and in different ways remains an 
essential pan of the system of writing in both countries, ^at is to 
say that teth in Egyptian and Sumerian a large number of stg^ retain 
the function which they had as pictures ; their primary function is to 
indicate an object, while their secondary function is to indicate the 
sound or word which denotes tlwt object in sp«ch. Hence the 
pictorial origin of writing has left its mark on botli the hieroglyphic 
and cuneiform systems in the form of a large body of signs uiiich are 
known as ideogrtms, although the term is not entirely satisfactory. It 
is perhaps simpler to speak of sudi signs as worJ^signs. For instance, 
in Egyptian, tne ideogram or W'lird-sign for * house * is the sign m, 
which represents the word pr, and is the picture of the groundplan of a 
house. In Sumerian the w'ord ' head is denoted by the picture 
of a mao's head (cf. plates n and iv). 

Now it is obvious Uvat ideograms or word-signs alone arc Incapable 
of fulfilling the necessary functions of a system of writing, namely, the 
representation in visible' form of intelHgibte discourse, the movement 
of thought. For iiutance, in such a simple sentence as * this is the 
king's house the juxtaposition of the picture signs for ' house * and 
* king ' would fail to yield that meaning unambiguously, and might be 
read iu several ways. Tlie history of writing, both in Sumer and in 
Egypt, shows that the solution of this difficulty ivas sought along two 
lines. The first was to increase the detail of the picture-sign, to make 
the picture do more w*ork. Thus in the hieroglyphic system the basic 
picture of a man is used in m^y ways. The sign list in Dr Alan 
Gardiner's Egyptian Grammar gives no less than 53 signs representing 
a man in different states or activities. The Sumerian scrib^ dei'ised 
the plan of marking ^fae picture-sign to show some modiheation of its 
origtnal meaning, ^lus by drawing lines under the chin of the picture 
of a man's hyad it was indicated that only the mouth was referred 
to, and the si^ was transformctl into the sign ka, Tlie result 
of such a tendency was inevitably a great increase in the numlier of 
pictorial signs ^ployed. The sign list in Dr Gardiner's Grammar, 
representing Middle Egyptian usage, contains 73a signs, while the 
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number of signs employed in the period represented by the early 
documents from Uruk is estimated at 2000. Apart from the cumbrous 
nature of such a system its limitatijons are obvious^ No Increase in 
detail could adequately represent all the possible extensions of meaning 
impUcti in a picture-sign, nor cotdd it ever succeed in denoting all the 
relations of the tvords in a sentence. 

The alternative solution, which was to mark out the ultiniaie line 
of development for writing, was to make the picture-signs represent 
sounds without regard to tlieir meaning. This process was possibly 
suggested, at the outset, by the existence in botli Egyptian and Sumerian 
of homonymst that is, of words w'ith die same sound but of different 
meanings. According to Dr Falkenstein the earliest example of this 
method of extending the range of the pictorial signs comes from die 
jemdet Nasr tablets and is the name en-Sl-ti, meaning ‘ Enlll causes 
to live *. The w'ord*aign ti ts the picture of an arrow, according to Dr 
Falkcnstein, and is the Sumerian word for that object. In the proper 
name referred to, the pictorial sign for an arrow has been transferred 
to the Sumerian word of the same soimd meaning * life *, a word which 
it would be very difficult to represent pictoriaJly, Similarly, in Egyptian 
we find the familiar sign for the scarabaeus {hpr) transferred to the 
homonym hpr meaniti]^ 'to be, to exist *. 

While this device increases the range of expression of the pictorial 
signs k also increases their ambiguity, and its use ts limited by the 
comparatively small number of homonyms. 

But this use of homonyms to increase the range of utility of a 
single sign, pointed the way to the main line of development along 
which early writing tvas destined to progress, namely, die divorce of 
sound from meaning. The fact that the Sumerian vocabulaiy was 
mainly monosyllabic aided, the process, and early in tlic 3rd millennium 
wre find three well-developed tendencies : 

I the use of the same word-sign for words similar in sound but 

not in meaning, and the closely related development of 
syllabic signs, 

II the introduction of what are ca.l!cd Determinatives. 

JU the arrangement of the signs within s compartment of a tablet 
in the order in which the words would have been read or 
spoken. 

The effect of tite development of syllabic signs is seen in the 
progressive reduction of the number of signs in current use. The 
20Q0 signs in use in Uie period of Unik ivb have dw’indlcd to 800 in 
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the period of the Fara texts, while by the time of UmJtagina (4:. 2900 b,c.) 
aitoihor 200 si^s in use in litc Fara ttxta have disappeared. A striking 
example of tJiis process is afforded by the story of the sign for UDU, 
the Bumerian word for ‘ sheep It has already be^ pointed out that 
these early tablets are mainly temple documents, lists of offerings and 
30 forth, hence it is not surprising tiiat die sign for * sheep * should be 
of frequent occurrence. Novi^ in the materiai from layer ivb there are 
no less than 31 variations of the sign tjbu, corresponding no doubt to 
the many varieties of sheep and goats used in the temple for ritual 
purposes. But in layer 11 j only 3 signs for ‘ sheep ' remain, and in 
layer i there are only 2 left. Here as Falkenstein remarks there has 
evidently b^n a deliljerate rejection of an almost unlimited tendency to 
differentiation. 

The use of Determinatives is a device intended to remove ambigu¬ 
ities, and appears at an early stage in the development of both the 
Sumerian and Egyptian systems of writing. It consists in the use of 
certain signs denoting classes of persons or things, such signs being 
placed before or after the sign to be determined. Probably the earliest 
of such signs is the sign for dtngir, god, which is preffxed to die names 
of the gods. TJie st^ cis, wood, is placed before the names of things 
made wholly or partly of wood. Thus the word-sign for ' plough ", 
originally the picture of a plough, and capable of meaning either a 
plough or a ploughman, by the use of determinative signs can have its 
meaning limited or determined. With the sign ctS prcfijEcd it means a 
plough, but with the sign lu, man, prefixed, it can only mean a plough¬ 
man . Two other very common detemunatives are the’signs kur and ki, 
used respectively to ^rk the names of countries and cities, KUR coming 
before the sign which it determines, and ki afer its sign. The 
traditional rules governing the use and position of the determinatives 
seem to have been established at a very early date. 

The development of syllabic signs made it possible to express in 
wntmg those grammatical elements of speech, such as case endings, 
pronominal affixes and suffixes, prepositions, adverbs and conjunctions, 
whidi by tJietr nature cannot be expressed pictorially. As far as our 
knowledge goes at present, the first of the syllabic signs to be used in 
this way was the plural sign, 

•Another important use of the syllabic signs as an aid towards 
clearness of meaning is their use as ' photieiic complements a use 
found at an early date in both the Egyptian and the Sumerian systems. 
This can best be explained by an example, 
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One of the ambiguities which had to be dealt with by the people 
who shaped the Sumeriaii system of writing w-as the fact that many of 
the Sumerian word-signs were polyphons, that is, they had more than 
one phonetic value, rarryin| more than one meaning. This difficulty 
amse from the pictorial origin of the script, For example, the sign du, 
whose origi^l pictorial form was the human foot, might stand for the 
variop activities connerted with the use of the feet, and the w'ords 
describing such activities would naturally have different phonetic 
values. Thus the sign du came to stand for the words to go, 
to stand, and turn, to bring. By writing ihe syllabic signs -na, •ba] 
and -ma, resj^ctivcly, after the sim du, the scribe mdicated which value 
was to be given to it. I’hus the sign du with the syllabic sign na 
written after ii would be read giu-a, going, and similariy witli the other 
words named. 

The third tendency mentioned above, namely the arrangement of 
the Signs within a compartment of a tablet in (heir proper, that is, their 
spoken order, coinpicted the early stage of the internal development 
of Sumerian writing. On the earliest tablets there are no compart¬ 
ments mailed, and the few signs which such tablets contain arc arranged 
quite arbitrarily. When compartments begin to appear the signs 
which they contain show no traces of arrangement. 'I'his is no doubt 
due to the fact that these early documents were simply memoranda of 
merely temporary importance relating to temple business. They were 
quite intelligible to die people who w'rote them, but were not intended 
to have any permanent value- When liowev^er it became a matter of 
Interest to the rulers of cities like l.<agash, for instance, to preserve 
recor^ of their achievements, such a rough and ready way of mahing 
occasional notes ^ve place to an orderly arrangement of the signs in 
successive lines within the compartments of the tablet (pi.ate v). This 
process seems to have been complete by the time of tLannatum(c. ^ooo). 

Hence, by the ^d of the 4th millennium, the Sumerian system of 
WTiting oinsisted of a syllabary, or sign-list, containing about 500*-600 
signs. About 100 of these were phonetic signs representing the 
vovrels a, e, i. o, and u, and the various combinations of these vowels 
with the oonsonantni sounds used by the Sumerians, bm, unlike the 
Egyptians, the Sumerians had not devised any metliod of representing 
simple consonantal sounds, that is, they had not reached, nor did they 
ever reach, the final stage in the development of tvnting, the creation of 
an alphabet. It is interesting to observe that although the Egvptians 
had, at a very early date, discovered the alphabetic principle of writing,' 
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they never went on to take the logical stejs of discarding iht cumber¬ 
some machinery of ideograms, determinatives, and plionctic cumple- 
ments, but to the end of their civiliaation continued to u^> llic alphabetic 
method of writing simpiy as an adjunct to the rest of their ancient 
traditional system. 

The history of tJve alphabet, however, is another story which would 
require much more space than we have at our disposal. 

So far we have been concerned entirely tvith the inicmal develop¬ 
ment of the Sumerian system of wnting. But there are various import¬ 
ant changes in die externa] appearance of die script of which a brief 
account must he given. 

We have already seen that the earliest form of the signs used both 
by the Sumerians and the Egyptians was completely pictorial, but the 
external development of the signs as we tvatch it from the early tablets 
of Uruk up to the elegant script of tlie Assyrian scribes follow's in 
hlesopotamia an entirely different course from that which it took in 
Egypt. This is mainly due to the fact that w'hilc in Egypt from very 
early times the papyrus reed furnished an inexhaustible supply of 
excellent writing material, the only generally avaibhlc writing material 
in Mesopotamia was clay. 

The early tablets from UnA show that the signs were drawn on 
the clay in strokes of uniform thickness with a reed stylus, Falkcnstein 
remarks with reference to the stylua,' jud^ng from the fineness of the 
lines in some of the tablets, an almost knife-sharp reed must have been 
used But it must have been a slow and difiicult business to draw 
curved lines on wet clay, and by the time wc reach the period of the 
Fara tablets the scribes liad begun to cut tltc ends of their reed pens in a 
fairly wide-angled wedge, and instead of ilrawing their pictures in lines, 
curved or straight, iliey were beginning to make them by pressing 
the wedge-shaped end of the stylus into the clay and forming the 
required design by means of a group of wedges of different sizes and 
thickness. 

The process is best illustrated observing the change w'hlch has 
taken place in such a characteristic sign as sao, representing the head of 
a man. In L^ruk ivb the head is fully drawn, with eye, nose and mouth [ 
in Uruk ill and in jemdet Nasr it is still draxm, hut in a greatly sim¬ 
plified form; in Fara we find a design com]:^ed of a group of seven 
wedges, in which it would be hard to rccognixe anything resembling a 
human Jiead \ finally we have the sign in tltc compact form w'hich it 
received from the .^yiian scribes (nc, i). It is fmm tire appturance 
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Another important fact in connexion with the history of the 
Sumerian system of writing calb for notice. It is that as the result 
of the Semitic conquest of Alesopotamia, the Sumerian script was taken 
over by the invaders and adapted to the writing of a language whose 
sounds and vocabulary were totally different from the language which 
the script was invented to express. While this change had no effect on 
the nature of the script itself, it had very disturbing effects on the use 
of the script, since to the values which any Sumerian sign possessed, 
as a word-sign or a syllabic sign, there were now added &im.tic values 



Vn.1 


as well. Moreover, Sumerian continued to be used as the language of 
religion, for ritual purposes, much as Latin survived through the Middle 
A^es as the language of the Mass. Hence it had to be studied by the 
pnests, and the large number of lexical and bi-lingua! mblets discovered 
ny excavators shows that the difficulties which these ancient texts 
present to Uie modem scholar also existed in some measure for tlie 
Babylonian and Assyrian scribes. 

But in spile of these difficulties the cuneiform script acquired a 
place in the ancient Near East which its most imponant rival, the 
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Egyptian hieroglyphic script, never attained* The Tell el-Ainama 
Letters show that die cuneiform script was used as the medium of 
dmlomatic inicrcomse between Egyptian pharaohs, Hhtite kings, 
Alitannitc prmces, and Canaantte chiefs in the middle of the and 
millennium b.c* It was used at an earlier dale as a means of writing 
the Hittitc, Huirian, and other kindred dialects, languages which were 
totally different from either Sumerian or Akkadian, It was used as 
late as the time of Darius Hystaapts to inscribe in Sustan on the Rock 
of Behisttin the record of the victories of the Great King, and continued 
to he used on tablete down to the end of the pre-Christian era. This is 
a remarkable practical achieii'ement for a system of writing which 
never reachca tlie final stage of development in tvhich all the simple 
sounds, the vowels and consonants, used by any speech, are eadi 
represented by a separate sign, that is to say, the purely alphabetic 
stage of WTiting. 

As we have already said, there is not space here to tell the story of 
the alphabet, but this much may be said in conclusion. By the middle 
of the and millennium the need felt by traders and merchants of the 
Mediterranean seaboard for a script that w'as simpler to read and easier 
to write had led to sevci^ experiments in the direction of an alphabm, 
but various causes combined to give the script commonly known as the 
PiicQtciaji script, tht earliest exianiptc of which as far as ’we know at 
present comes from Byblos* in the j^th century b,c., the pre-eminence 
over its rivab, and this form of writing ultimately ousted all others in 
the Near East and in the East, and became tlic ancestor of all our 
western alphabets. 


• The nfcTicficc t» of ccmiw to the weLI-kDO«ii ioBcriptioti on the urcophagiu of 
Abinin, King of Tyre, reoognized aa the oLrlieuL example of the so-caitnl * Ffaeniden' 
®rript, anJ {loe^ nothing to cto with the undcciphered ioseriptioa rcfeired to by Dr. 

•A letter by PtofessorT. H. Guter on the issetiption waa pnnted in The Timet at 
30 Jdy.—EmtoiL 
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The Horn of Ulph 

by T. D. KE?fDRiCK 

T he Horn of U!ph is one of the principal treasures of York Minster, 
It is exhibited in the Chapter Home, and is welbknown to vtaitora; 
but in spite of its fame uib celebrated antiquity cannot be studied 
quickly and oonvenicnilv a^vay from the Minster»‘ and tlic Dean of \ork 
has therefore rendered an important ser^'ice to scholars by allotting 
Mr C. J* r. Cave u> take the fine photograplis reproduced here (flaTes 
l-v). 

The horn is one of Uie so-calicd * oliphants *, horns made from 
tusks of ciephant-ivory, and it is a particularly noble example* being 
both large and handsome, with a maximum length of a feet 4 inches 
and a mouth 5 inches in diameter. The ivory has coloured to a wann 
orange brown with rich cloudings and gradations in tone, the sunken 
fields in the carved aones having darkened almost to black ; but tbongh 
it is thvts venerable in appearance, the horn is cxceUently preserved, and 
the unimpaired lustrous gleam of the figures in relief and of the un- 
ornamented surface docs much to enliance the mellow beauty of this 
magnificent piece. The shaft is faceted on the top and bottom with a 
gentle ribbing, as soft as the * beme ‘ of a good hlalacca cane i but the 
fi^ks are rounded, and the section near the mouth is a natural oval. 
Tlie metal fittings are silver-work of the 17th century, and consist of a 
plain rim and two inscribed fxtnds to which are fasten^ the ends of the 
chain. The Latin inscription on tire mounts states that the horn, 
having been given [to the Minster] by Ulph, a chicfiam of western 
Deira, with all his lands, was subsequently lost or stolen, and after¬ 
wards restored and rc-mounied hy Henry ujrd Fairfax in 1675. 

The carving, w hich has a relief of J—A inch, is confined to xones 
at the mouth and near the point of the horn. The first, which is 3 
inches wide and has a scalloped upper edge that is almost concealed by 
the metal rim, contains a bold parade of animal-subjects against a 

^ For «rly pubticailotu, iliuAtnited by draTsings^ sec Frtiu/a Mc^nunufnt^ \ (r747)i pL 
a \ Anhiiitttfjgkat jeumsi (1869)^^ XXvr, i; Jowrffni Brit, Arch. Aaociatim (1892)^ XL^m, 
351, In recent yam an nulminibte account has beenwntten by Mr C* G, £. 
illu&tmicd bf Miss 11 . Li Hiklgson. It was pulilbbcd tn York (Rqwn of Ihe Fdcnd a 
Y ork Miiutcr, 1935), anil ia obtaioahje at the Minster tn pAirtplilet foim 
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spacc-^Uing display of raihet ragged foliage, AU the othera are nanow 
belts bearing a foliate scroll with beiry-cltisters and at^nthus leaves. 
The style is very harsh and stiff, with coaise tootlted shading and jagged 
hollow®, and there is little sensitiveness in the modelling. The d^ign 
is in concept fiercely unnatnral, and the virtue of die carving lies in its 
poivcrful and heraldic abstract strength. The subjects arc a pair of 
confronted winged monsters with a tree between them, a unicom, and 
' anlmal-comhat * scene, and a little quadruped tliat hurtles dim ugh 
the air to attack the animal-headed tail of one of die monsiere. It is in 
the highest degree improbable that these subjects possess licrc any 
intentional symbolic significance; for though they are no doubt 
ultimateiy derived from the earlier symliolic apparatus of die East, the 
horn is ^ far removed in time from the distant In^nnings of these 
fantastic animal-forms that the original symbolic ideas attached to 
tliem, whatever they were, are not likely to have survived to inspire 
the carver of die oliphant, Tlie device of the tree or plant between 
two winged beasts is, for e?camplc, at least as old as Babylonian art of 
the early part of the third millennium ».C,, and the airioua tails with 
the zoomorphic heads can be traced back to Syrian art of the 9th 
century b.c. But the horn is work of the loth or nth ceiituiy aj>., and all 
this is too remote to be regarded as the immediate source of the animal- 
deco ration, whicJi must rather be connected with a generalized orn¬ 
amental system of the Near East that had been perpetuated by 
Sassanian and Early Islamic art. 

Tlie dating of the hom depends upon the tradition Uiat it is the 
hom of tenure for the lands given to the Minster bif Ulph, a Danish 
nobleman who liad been established in Yorkshire before the reign of 
Edward the Confessor,* The first mention of this tradition occurs in a 
metrical chrtmiclc whidi was wTitten, as its prologue showm, during the 
time of Archbishop Thomas Anmdet (1388-97), though iliere is no 
extant copy of it earlier than the middle or end of tiic 15th century,* 

*’rhere i« no justiltcation for tdentifjrinji this Ulph Thorolilssan with the 
better-known Ulph Thoi^iUaon who was the brotfceT-in-la* of Cfim anti wm evrntually 
put to death by the tingr Note tluf the use of n bom a Rymbflt of landed pmpcity 
(8 well attested; cf. Jlrttewdopw (1786) tit. 1 ; BtitSiagitm (190^) xv, aai ; 

Ut, (1928) Ul, 277- The Puscy born, which was rcMiUly in the tale room, U a wcU- 
knD\Yn fiiLainple, 

» Briiish Museum Mss, Oeop. c. iv. foJ. t 6 and Titus A. xa, foT. »b. The poem is 
printed hy James Rsiiie, Uift^ftiaio Stf lAe Chutdt TTfith (Rnlla herica), 11, 44^ ff* (aec 
lines aSs-ga). ‘flic tndtiion is tupcMcd by Camden, Brittjimia (eiL Gough, 1789), in, 
10, 65. 
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According to this poem Ulph {consul et ihsignis Ebordcensis, comes) 
ceded Isnds to die Minster, giving as a token of the transfer an ivory 
horn (ex ebore comu , , , cornea buccina, Candida, lucida), which 
transfer was confirmed by Edward the Confessor. Moreover there is 
no doubt that in Arundel's day the tradition was focused upon an ivory 
horn then existing in the TFeasur^ of the Minster i for John de Neweton, 
who was ins tailed as treasurer in i393f added a chain to the ‘ gr eat 
horn of ivoiy witJi silver’gill omament, the gift of Ulph, son of 
Thorotd 

But we can go further back than ttiis ; for there is a representation 
of the horn carved by the side of the supposed arms of Ufph in the 
spandrel next to the transept on die nordi side of the nave, wliidi was 
built c, 1300.* * It is, I think, a legitimate inference from tliis that a 
horn of tenure was associated with Ulph’s gift of land at least as earjy 
as the middle of the 13th century ; for tiiere is not the slightest reason 
to suspect a need for forged cr^entials or any other medieval deceit. 
And this brings us sufficienily close to the ratification by the Confessor 
to make it dear that in all probability die tradition was founded 
upon fact. Furthermore, we can believe with confidence that the 
horn, which was the symtx)l of the transfer of Ulpin's pmperty, was 
none other than the oSiphant still surviving in the Chapter House ; 
for on the south side of the choir, w'hich is not very much later in date 
than the nave, tliere is another carving of the horn by the aide of Ulph’s 
arms, and this is zoned and faceted in the manner of the surviving 
oliphant, which it is moat plainly intended to represent. I feel, there¬ 
fore, that there is Strong presumptive evidence in favour of tlic traditional 
view that the York oliphant was given to the Minster by Ulph, and this 
means tltat it must not be dated later than the first half of the 11th 
century. 

This is the only point that I wdsh to make here ; for it is not part 
of my purpose to discuss oliphanls as a class. We must wait for Dr. 
Goidsclunidt's next volume of bis great w'ork Elfejibeinsktilpturen before 

* Neweton's gift of the chain is recorded in s 16th century ioventory; see Rsine, 
op. tit,, m, 386. 

* Probably 1309-10. The Rev. Cbancdior P. Harrison, who has been lund enough 
to help me in connexion with this paper, remarks Ihu the ham here, as now seen, is a 
poor representation of the resl^Uung, having been fe«ored after the fire nf 1840-1. He 
observea further that Ulph’a shield of anns is to be found haUnctag tiiai of the king over 
the interior of the west door, and perhaps signifiis in that position the temponl power 
of the church. In the choir, where there is a much better v'creian of the horn, ulph't 
shield omes next to that of France (before 1340), an obviousiy important place. 
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THE HORN OF ULPH 


vfc have an exact attribution for the York piece ; but I imagine it will 
be aeergned to a Byzantine school in Europe or Asia Minor rather than 
to some Fatimid or purely Eastern workshop. It is, however, right to 
ol^rvc that tlie Horn of Ulph is by no means an unusual sort of 
oliphant, though it is certainly a very fine one* * Others are very closely 
allied to it tn the style of their ornament, and of these the horn that is 
nearest to it—so near that it might well be regarded as a work of the 
same hand—is one in the Cabinet des Medaillcs (Bihliothfeque 
Nationale), in Paris, which comes from Cliartrcuse de Portes, Ain. It 
has its omament arranged in zones that extend without interruption 
over the main Ixidy of the horn, and it is remarkable for the intrusion 
of a Good Shepherd figure among its army of oriental beasts ; but the 
s^le and treatment of these creatures is almost identical with ^oae 
of similar beasts on the Horn of Ulph, and wo find an. exact repetition 
of tjie unioom-and^lion group on the York carving. There is Mother 
oliphant in Saragossa cathedral that belongs to the same school. 

The York type, however, is distinguished by the fact tliat the main 
length of its body bears no carving at all and is lightly faceted. A 
number of other oliphants are of the aame kind, and of these tltc ntosi 
important is ilic Horn of St. Norbert at Zurich which, as an inscription 
attests, given to the abbey of St. Gall by Norbert himself, presum¬ 
ably bclore his retirement in 1072.* The ornament differs fmm that 
of the York horn, for there is no frieze of animals at the mouth, and the 
tip is covered with a thin formal scroll of a foliate kind ; but we come 
ne^'r to Ulph^s horn with the exaniple from the Muri monastery, 
Swhzerland, now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum m Vienna, which 
has a faceted body, a frieze with animals and figures at the mouth, and 
m^nal scrolls flar^g the spaces for the metal mounts.’ .An 
oliphant at St. Trophime, Arles, is of the same kind, and so ts the Horn 
of St. Blasim, once in iht Guelph oatUction. Others witli a faceted 
body are to be seen in the Prague Treasury, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin, at the ftWe Si. 
Jean, Angerti, and in tlie ooBeciion of the iMarquess of Ailcsbury. This 
last is the celebrated Bruce horn, well-known for its extremely fine 
14th century metal mounts, and it is from our point of view the most 
mtercsting of all in thi s faceted series ; for though the ivory tusk has 

• Aasdgtr /. tchaeisuTUche Aliertamiiihndt (1926), NT. XX\'n, p. 93. 

* Attsrigrrf. icJtatisemckt AttritamfluiTide, loc. dL p. 160, This hom b saaodated 
by ui inscription of 1199 »ith Addbert lit of Ilabsbui^. 
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no other ornament than its ribbings it is important to tis as a second 
f yAmpl** in this country of an oUphant that b said to he a hom of tenure, 
as it b traditionally associated with the holding of Savemake Forest. 

Therefore, though we rightly respect the Horn of Ulph as one or 
the roost venerable and precious of the minor antitjutties in the keeping 
of the Church of England, vre sJjall do well to remember that in its 
day it was not more than one of a large series of similar <x>stly ivory 
horns that ted found their way into western Europe. Tto is a wint 
that should perhaps be taken into consideration in connexion with the 
plausibility of the York tradition ; for sinese these horns ate not exces- 
sJvely rarc^ there \s no thing very odd or ufilik^ly in die tact that one of 
them should have become the proper^ of a l^anbK nobleman in 
England. We all know that the connexion between the Viking world 
the Byzantine East was a close one. Moreover, the story, mentioned 
by Mr Bunt^ that Ulph liimseif received tJie horn from King Cnut at 
the time of the original grant of the lands subsequently transferred to 
the Minster, roust be held to be a reasonable extension of die tradition 
atta^ed to the York oliphant; and if thb further tale be true, the only 
comment it seems necessary to make b that Ulph was lud^ enou^i to 
receive a much more valuable synibol of hb territorial holding than did 
the grantee of the Pusey estate, to whom Cnut gave a plain ox-horn, 

n’he author and editors wbh to acknowledge their grateful thanks 
to Mr C. J. P* Cave for hb kinthiess in taking the photographs which 
liave made possible the publication of thb article]. 
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The Battlefield of Brunanburh 

by \V. S, Angus 

B runanburh was lought in the tale summer of Qjy between 

king Aihelstan and all iht might of England on one side, and 
the viking Olaf Guthfrithson, kmg of DuMin and claimant to the 
tlirone of York, and his ally Constantine it, king of Scots, upon 
the^ other. The thousandth annivcTsan' of this British batilc of die 
nations is an c^casion for reviewing enticaliy the evi^nce upon the 
disputed question of its site. The well-known poem in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, being impressionist rather than narrative, provwles 
nnJv t^eo or three slight dues ; tlie Latin poem preserved hy William 
of Malmesbury,» of early but uncertain date, help us only a little 
further; and tlje Northi^brian annals used by Symeon of Durham 
seem to have supjjlfcd liim with an alternative name for the battle¬ 
field bui no other indication of its locality. Judgment must therefore 
be based largely upn the names by which the battle was known and 
upon traditions prcscned by writers who had no dgjin to be con¬ 
temporary ; and the reliabiliw of such evidence must be tested. 

The place of battle was known to early medieval writers by some 
eight different names.* Most of them consist of the main element 
Brun-, Brunan-, or Bnincs-, wliich might appear by itself but was 
usuallv linked With one of the terminations -hurh, -were, -dun, -fort, 
or -feld, or the prefix Dun- ; and the batdefield was also called 
Wendunc, and pd^hap Vinheidr In Old Norse. These variations 
suggest that the engagement took place on a field or heath beside an 
^ifipial or natural suonghgld, and some such fortress is abo prhap 
implied by Ae phrase * ymbe Brunanburh * nnmd Brunanburh *, 
in the poem in die Anglo-Saxon Clironicle. Bui it also seems that the 
form of the name was not well fixed in current English speech at the 
time of the battle ; and tlve main clement Brun appears without pre^ 
or sufiix in the Attnaks Cambritie and Brut y Tytsysogion only, while 

‘ Willtdfia of .Mskneslmry (kails Series), Gtita Rtgtm, lib. ir, §135 (1, ijiy 

^vm by G. NeilBon, * Brunanburh and Bums work*, SettOiA flitlmau 
Review (1909), jjl, an ertide to be consulted 
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English writers sddcd some tenninadon, Th^ points may be Uli^ry, 
but may be reason for satisfaction if other evidence indicates a site on 
the conJfines of Celtic territory. 


More than thirty places have been suggested aa the site of the 
battle.* * Some have little more to recommend tlicm dian a superficial 
resemblance of name. The modem study of place-names puts such 
claims to scientific tests. Dr A. H. Smith has recently shown* that 

* See list by J. H. Ccxbbun, Tfu Batik of Bntnaniurh andittPtHod, pp. 4JO-4S. 

* A. H. Smith, * The S i t e of the BitUe of Brunatihurh *, Londim Mediaetal Studitt 

<iW7>* >■ P*- 5^S®' 
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old speUings^ of the narne of Bromborough in Cheshire make it fairtv 
certain that its ori^nal fonn 'was Brunanburh : and he states that this 
Connexion has been established for no other place-name» He concludes 
that Bromborough merita close attention as a likely site of the battle, 
along with Bunaswark near Ecclefechan in Dufl^riesshire, which in 
1542 was Bumyswarke. 

The case for fiumawark was expounded by Dr George Neilson,* 
who used three main arguments in its favour. The name and its few 
traceable older forms were sufficiently close to Gaimar’s Brttfie^aerce 
and to EtbrunnaiHoerc^ given by Symeon of Durham as an alternative to 
BmpiffPibyrig and Wtottdutif* The genera! [ocation agreed with that 
indicated by Aim Mirocula S, JohamnSy^ a Beverley tract written about 
1170-1180, which Neilson thought was oormborated by £^*s Saga. 
Finally, the detailed description in that saga of the battle of Vinheiilr 
fitted perfectly, in Neilson^s view, with the topography of Bumawark. 
^Ve may therefore attempt next to assess the reliabihty of the descrip¬ 
tions of the campaign extant in the works of naedfevat writers. 

According to rforence of Worcester, Olaf landed in the Humber.* 
^rcnee is the only auifiority for this statement, though Symeon of 
Durham, Roger of Hoveden, and Roger of Wendover oopi^ him at 
fiist or second hand.* The ancient poem preserved by William of 
Malmesbury"'’ implies fairly dearly that Olaf landed in the friendly 
territory of the S«>t3. and an invasion by the Humber is mcompaiihle 
with the account given by the Beverley writer of Alia Mirocula S. 
Joftaatiis, who may be credited w*ith a l>ctler knowledge of the north of 
En^and^ titan Florence can have had. Olaf came from and ittumed 
m Dublin,” and would hardly risk either a voyage round the north of 
^il^d or p engagement with AiheJstan's fleet ip the Channel when 
he might join Constantine after a short crossing of the Irish Sea,” 

* G. Ncilwn, op, csr. 

* Symeon of Duriian) (RoUs ScHcs), Uittoria Duatimtntit Etcledat, Itb. n, XTiii 

(I. 76). 

» Hiitoriom tf iht Ckutcfi ef York (Rolls Series) 1, U, 

* noreocB of Worcisiiter (fd, B. Thorpe), 1, 13s, 

* Symeon of DurhiUD (^Ua Seria), tiutorui Re^m, 107 (n, 125) 1 Roger of 
Hoveden (Rolls Series) 54; Kf^gef of Wendover {td. 11 O. Cow), Flora Jfutonenm, 
t. 392 - 

WUlUm of Mattiiesbury, toe. eit, 

“ ^ S. Chnwide, A, B, C, D, 937 ; f«er jVfdUm, 935; CAneurwo* Scotorvm, 
936; Anntihi^ CtfinmacnoMt 

** See Sir C. Oman, Engtand btfatt tha IVofmni Con^st, p. jao, 
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F!cwencc*s statemcDt b thcTtffonc improbiible and at variiuioe witli other 
authorities. 

It has been contended that Athelstan^s vbit to Bcii’eriey, referreo 
to in Alia Miracula S.JoiiQnnb^ 'mis an event of 934 and not of 937. 
and that the details or Aihelstan's campaign recorded in that work 
must also be placed in the earlier of these two years, when Athelstan 
certainly invaded Scotiand.** The tract does not supply the date of 
Athelstan's visit, and Symeon of Durham** makes it clear tliat hb gifts 
to St. Ctithben’s church at Cheater-lc-Strect belong to the vear 934, 
whatever may be the date of hb gifts to Beverley. But Athelstan may 
not have vbJted both Beverley and Chesicr-le-Strcet in tlie same 
campaign. It is immaterial that the Liber de Hyda refers first to the 
gift to Beverley and then to Brunanbijrh,|‘ for the first passage b 
apparently derived from William. KeteH’s Miracula S, Johannis Episcopt 
Eboraeffnib,^* which associates the visit to Beverley with 937 rnore 
probably than with 934, and the second is a conflation of maiertal from 
Florence of Worcesterb ditonicle and William of Alalmcsbuiy’s 
Gesta R^gum, Murtfover A^i Miracula S, Jokaattis, avowedly a re* 
vision and an amplification of Kctell’s Miracula S. Johcrrims Episcapi 
Eboracensis^ tells of an invasion of English territory by the Scots, followed 
by their retirement to fight on favourable ground and a battle ending in 
the flight of their kin g. W c know f ram otlier authorities, notabl y William 
of Malmesbury,*' that all these things happened, in 937, and wc have no 
satisfactory evidence that any of them came to pass in 934, when Athelstan 
marched his army far into Scotland white Constantine apparently 
refused a genvral engagement.’* Symeon, indeed, says in the Hisioria 
Dunelmensis Ecclesiae that in 934 Constant ine. kuig of Scots, and Owen 
of Strathclyde were put to night; but this statement appears neitlier 
in the CutKbertine annals in the Htstoria Regwn, §83, nor m the Ilistoria 
de S, Culhberlo, whicli represent texts which Symeon was clearly using ; 
and it is therefore an amplification of uncertain authority. On the 

** Plununer, rtw SiUKm Ctiramelet, u, 140 ; A. H. Stmtli, op. eb. 

** Sym e on of IHtrfuuii (Rmlti Series), ffitletia Dtttielmftaii Etctet.Jih. n, xvili (i, 
xml Hittiiria I^gvfo, f Sj {(I, 93). Ifistona di S. CuikhtiA, §§ j6,27, may acem lo Imply 
that the gifta were made Ln 937, but docs not nctiCSiarily do so. (Sytaeon of Durham, t, 
itt, SIl). 

** £jfter Ryda (Rolls Serica), t tS. 133. 

^ Hub/riaa of t/u Chureh of V'erA (Roll* Sene*), l, 463-4 

** WiUjiun of Malmesbuiy, Gala Rtgam, lib, li, 1 131 and f 135 (i, t^a, tyt-l), 

i^Sytnnn of Durham, Hiitoria fiegum, 4 §l^ 3 t (“■ 93 > >24), Hitioria 

Dtmelatentis EccUt., Ub, 11, xviil (t, 76). 
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oUicr hand, an cntiy in the Annals of Clonmacnotse (sub anno 927, 
refermg to 934) may be quoted for whai it is worth r ' and yet the 
Scottish men compel]’d liim to return trithout any great victory Even 
If the author of AUn Miracuh S. Johannis was wrons; in associating 
Athelstan^s visit to Beverley with liis campaign in 937, his details atwui 
the military operations must refer to that year and represent an indeo 
pendent tradition about the campaJgti of Brunanburh, In the dr* 
cumstances, his evidence must ho considered important. 

Can the same be said of EgiFs Saga ? It reads as thougli the battle 
at Vinheidr w^as fought soon after Athclstan’s accession, but such a 
battle against the Scots cannot easily be fitted into die events tjf 927. 
There are several chronological difficulties in the saga; according to 
it, Eric Bloodase arrived in England during Atbe!stan*s lifetime, and 
Eric and Athelstan died about the same year,'* whereas Atliclstan’s 
death occurred in 939''' and the first notice in English texts of Eric's 
presence in this country is under the year 948 and tixe last is in 954.** 
I'or these reasons and others it has been suggested that Egil's Saga is 
W'hat we should call a historical novel and not an authentic biography 
and some of those who have taken it to be ori^allly audientic enough 
have considered its accuracy to have suffered during the two centuries 
before it was first written down about the year 1200. But Scandinavian 
scholars have recently propounded a revised chronology for the events 
of this and other sagas- They maintain that those wdio reduced the 
sagas to writing followed the system of dating worked out by Ari die 
Wise, and duit Ari placed the events of the time of Harald Hairfair 
and his sons some fifteen yors too early.** Evil's Saga, it is suggested, 
has been edited so as to bring the dating ot its rererences to public 
events into line with Ari’a chronology.** 'fliis ilieory certainly removes 
the difficulties in its dates ; Vinheidr Is equated with Brunonburli, 

'• EgU'a So^ ch, jg, 67. 

See Murray R. L. B^ves, ‘ Ihe RegaaJ Dates of Alfred, Bdenrd the Elder, aed 
Aiiwlstan E.ILR, (1917^ XJUUS, 517 ff. 

A Si dironii^, D 948; D, E and F 954. 

“ Sec A Bley, E:^httludifn. 

® See G. Vigfiuaorr, C«rpta Faffinm Berentt, tl, 487-500; HolirdiLn Koht, 

*!e t-'m-fl, pp. 14-st, and AWr* HiUimsft Tidishtft., 5 «. vi. 146-t6S end 5 s. vu. 435-438. 
Oa tlie other aide may be quoted Fmuur Jon&Hin, AViJt Uut. 'jTidufJfenf/f, 5 ft, vi, [-15 
and Johan Sclueiner, Nmk Hut. Tidit&rifl, 5 r. vn, 181-234. Tlie balanoc of the 
argument aeems ut be with I’rofcusor Koht. 

** 5 ee Per Winelgrui, StnuJta Hultfriik Tiduk/ift, 49 Arg,, I'tilt i, p. 35 S, 
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Eric Bloodaxe arrives in York at the proper time, and the apparent pro- 
loogation of Athelsian’s life is accounted for hy the explanation that the 
editor or a saga-teller substituted hts well-known name for that of one of 
his less famous bioiiiers** or simply for ' the English kingThe more 
this revised chronology is examined, the more convincing it appears 
in general, and the opinion that Egtl’s Saga is a historiciu novel is at 
least shaken, though a novelist might use Ari’s chronology as well as 
the editor of a biography. But whether the saga is or is not authentic, 
its story of Vinheidr must surely represent an Icelandic tradition of 
Brunanhurh, with its date altered to nt Ari's scheme ; and a campaign 
is precisely ^e sort of thing about which a saga is likely to be reliable. 
One who took part in it would bring home hts story well told, it 
would l>e treasured as an example of the saga-man^s art; and his 
veracity on details of the fighting is not to be questioned simply because 
he W'ent astray about a leader on the opposite side, making Otaf * the 
Red ' king of Scots and saying that he fell in the battle. An error of 
that kind no more undermines belief in the story of Vinheidr than 
Snorters mistakes about the sons of Godw'in discredit him on Nonveglan 
history. An editor writing the story down, or even a novelist using it, 
woulo have little interest in altering its details, though he might 
* correct * its hbtorical setting. Wlien wc come to examine mis 
Icelandic tradition, its a^unt of the canmaign agrees in important 
essentials wHth the English tradition in Afuz Miracuta S, Johmmis^ 
written down about the same time, and is not incompatible w ith William 
of Malmesbury’s older poem; and its account of the battle has a 
curious resemblance to yet anodicr English tradition preserved in the 
forged chronicle of Ingulf.*^ Egil's Saga, tlieti, cannot be neglected, 
and if its full details fit an otherwise pc^ible battleHehl, it is not ^tirely 
arguing in a circle to regard its credibility as strengthened. 

li these witnesses whose veracity has been doubted are to be re¬ 
garded in this light, the followtrig indications about die site of the 
battle are to be deduced. It was fought at some spot to which the 
Scots and the vikings retired after invading and harrying part of 
Athcistan*s dominions.*^* This piacc lay in i^tti&h territory, on the 

MiTte mistake may be wen tn the Amnalt iht F«tt Maitttt, ^ (=946). 
where Athehun'e death is recorded for Edmittid’s. 

Rei^. C. W. Whiiticr, ' Bruiuinburh and Vinlietd', Saga BooK ChiS 

(1909J, VI, ; G. Neilson, iif., 41. 

** William of Milmcahury, Gtfta Rtgwn^ lib. n. §135, (i, *51) - ‘Alia Mincub S. 
Jahansia *. Uiitatimi of the CAurrA of y<irA, t, 495; E^’s iwga, ch. 52. 
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Scottwh side of a river-crossing knouvTi as the Scotorum Vat/am, which 
be u't^rcted the Scots’ wath or ford, and mav or may not Ivave 
on a boundary-stream which Constantine's atky eroded before 
invading England.* *• ® Since the retirement mentioned in Enclish 

lil« ^ ^ preference conspicuous and accessible. It 

should be n^r enough to a point on the coast to make possible Okf's 
^^pe to b^ boats, but not t^ near, for the pursuit was apparently 

iw! \Zf P^sfcniblv be the wt 4 t coast, within reason¬ 

able reach of Dublin by sea.« The battlefield should supply the 
fcatum whidi the account m EgiPs Saga rcuuires. Finally, rememljer- 
ing the na^ of the battle as well as the ’ burgs ' in E^'Fb Saga we 
mufil look for ^me sort of stronghold. * 

Bromborough shows poorly under these tests, strong 
Aough It ,s on purely philological ^unds, The Scots must indeed 
have TOncirat^ deeply into England if they came so far south. The 
wjly Constanune would never retire into "the comer of the Wtmil 
except under compulsion, and would much less agree to it as the 
“ strength. It was not territory, and 

it would be surprising if any stream m that neighbourhood were called 

Wrif kT:: from the 

^ ^ Eh^Wm. and Aihclstan's troops might ?^end hours 

ro*0 die Dee. but Constantme's retreat 
to Sco^nd wotdd be hopeless unless he also could get away by sea. 
There ^ an^rlhwork at Bromborough,” but the game of fittme Egil’s 
account to the locality does not promise success, ^ ^ 

Bumsw-ark, on ^e other hand, conucs well through this historical 
test though tlie philological evidence for it, good aa far as it goes, is 
slender in compar^n witli that for Bromborough. In 027 A^tan 
ad taken TOssession of Cumbria, and according to Egil's Saga two 
«.ih korsc names who ruled over ‘ Wales' deS^ ^d 

'"'hich appear to be Norae in origin are 
taifly conimon in the lowlands of Dunafrieashire but not in the hills 
Athebtan s fronucr^v have included some territory on tlie north 

Rn™. i ^<=,w>wndary, therefore, may have run close to 

Buraswark. As Ne itson observed. Olafs ships could lie on the north 

• Alia Mirae$ila S. jokamii. toe. eit. 

*• AagIt>-Sas(on Chronicle, A, B, C, and D, ^37. 

*• E. S. AraiiUgc, Eerty Norman Catlfet ^ the Bntish tiUt, p, 33. 
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shore of the Sttlway ; tlic outstanding landmark of Dumswark hilh ^rith 
the Roman road crossing its shoulder^ was most suitable for an aCTCcd 
meeting-place ; Constantine, ha%'inE ravaged part of Nor^nmbna, 
could readily retire tlierc before the battle and after it could flee nortli 
to Alban, The head of the Solway, Neilson fought, w'as the ScoUmtm 
Vodum ; and at Bumswark the ground witli its steep hill and its 
earthworks seemed in his eyes to fit Egil’a account admirably* * 

But Neilson’s case for Bumswark, like the evidence of medieval 
traditions, should be subjected to examination. His argument^on tji^e 
general locality of the battlefield depended on the reference in AUa 
hUtiicitla S. Jt/tmuuii to the Stoiorum VaduM, For Ids Identification 
of it with die Solway hb main authority was tlie i4ih century 
writer Fordun, who mentioned the Soots’ \Vatli more Ihan^oncc, and 
ctearlv thought it was the Solway,** knowing also the name * the Scots 
Water * applied to the Forth.** On this latter point, Fotdun is sup¬ 
ported bv a latli century description of Scotland,** A doubt, how'cver, 
is amused by a statement in Reginald of Durham’s ^ ito S. Oswaldi, 
written in 1165, that the early Anglian kingdom of Bcnucia extended 
from die source of the Tyne " usque in Scolwad. quod Scottorum 
lingua Forth nominatur ’,*** and a 12th century Durham monk seems 
more likely to have known wltal his contemporary at Beverley meant 
by 'the ^ts’ Watli’ tlian the i.^th century Scotsman Fordun. .4 
site somewhere near Stirling would hi many requirements : Coi^tantine 
and Atbclflian w-ould fight on their borders, Athclstan could retire south 
through Dunbar, as he is said to have done in Miracuh 
and OM could escape to hb ships beached somewhere on the Clyde, as 

C mbable a harbour for them as the Solway. But a site in tliat neigh- 
Durhood, with names which may have been Brunanburh or Wendune, 
and with earthworks, heath, wood and stream so placed that they fit 
tlic account in Egii’s Saga, b still to be found, and the search b not 
promising ; and an examinatLon of manuscripts removes all reason for 
pursuing it. In the Bodleian ms. of ilib Vttu S, Omal^ (Fairfax 6) 

^ Fotdun, h zi " Fliiincq Etk quod didtur Scotbviiith siiro Sulvrath "; iiij 3; 

* Esk, see! ■llua dicitur Scoriirmath See Gh Neilwo, di,, p. 39^ md Annab th 
{iS99)p p. ; Pluninicf, Two SbxoH Chni(UEjefi, iip 262. 

Fordun, i, zt * Flumcti dc Fortli, quud . . . didtur , . . nuurc S^^oticum^ 

** W. F. Stlicric, Chrtssfkks of the PkU mi Scots, p^ 136: ' Ilia mjiiu apdma, que 
Scqttice vocati Bit Fiodi Forth), Britunic* Wedd, ftomafic veto Scottewatre^ id 
Aqua Sirottorum ^ See aiso Flummtr, ofi. ii. 367, 

** Symcoik of Durh^m^ Vita Ostcaidi I| tv (Rulli Seri eft, pp. 3 39^ 382)- 
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is no trace of tiic explanatoiy clause * quod in Scottorum lingua 

/n?i? Vf"? Fode's i6th oentut>- transcript of it 

(Brii^h Museum, Harleun 4843) the clause is inserted in tlie unoer 
^gm and reads quod modo fia>itoruin lingua forth nominaturV* 
1 hese seem to be the only extant manuscripts of the Vita, and the 

printed text that Reginald of Durham knew 
the Forth as appears to be due to faulty editing. Fordun's 

cvid^ce that the Scots Wath upus on the Solway may therefore stand. 

K- *1 ^ battlefield Bumswark has to offer. 

Ncilson thought Urat Olaf and the Scots camped in the Roman earth- 
work inrmcdiately lo the north of Burnsu’ark hill, and Athelatan's 
advanced force and perham his whole army in that on its Bouthem 
slojK. If forces were so disposed, an obsen-er on die top of the hill 
**!i jTOOps camping on the lower slopes on the south side, 

and Egii s ruse of using more tents than hia meii needed would be of no 
«*ail. AccoTding to the saga, Egil pitched his tents on the te>el heath, 
to the south of whicli was tlie burg where Athelstan camped when he 
came up ; and tliat burg was sufficiently far from Olaf's camp to make 
wme hums necesa^ for the final journey of the messengers who passed 
between ffic rivo kmp, their earlier errands having been completed 
while Athelstan had stilt some way to go before he came up to his 
advanced force. A nver and a wood were the boundaries of die heath 
on which the battle m^s fought; but tlie stream near Bumswark farm 
at the eastern end of die hill, to which Neiison referred, is a mere 
tr^le, and though it Bows through boggy ground it is not a serious 
toctiL^l fiaiure. Moreover, to the saga, the wood wbs on the right of 
Atheist^ s army and ihc stream on ilieir left,” and Neiison's bum 
would be on the right of any force attacking the hiU from the southeast, 
i-inally, the sara states that the chosen field had to be level, where a 
great host could be arrayed ; but two armies such as ivere engaged 
wuid not conceivably manoeuvre in the way described in die saga for 
tw'o days on the top of the hilt.** It t$ only so me 500 yards long and aoo 

^ infotmaiinn inust be made to the Kwper of Western 
BwUctan Libraty and tbe Keeper of mss. in the British Museum. Joha 
“ njwtrecdj cited as fbrU 4853 in Symaon of Durham (Rolls Serita), 

54 ^ “Fhey Thnrotrs men io AtheUtBu’s army] bad their 
SiT' ’* on that 

*934. ^ *. AjfnQurrr 
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yards broad, and the sides are everywhere steept breaking out in places 
into liide craggy outcrops of rock. Olaf had scraped together every 
available man, eompelling the vikinp of Lough ^ee to join him.** 
According to Sytneon of Durham,** he had crossed the sea witlt 615 
ships, a number too exact to be lightly dismissed; he may therefore 
have had some 20,000 men. Constantine's army must have wen worthy 
of the aliianoe; Athelstan’a was at least large enough to defeat both the 
Scots and the vikings. 

A spur from the ridge of which Bumswark hill fonns part nns 
roughly southeast from the hill and terminates two miles away in a 
rounded knoll, of which the top, above Middlebie hill farm, is betw^een 
450 and 500 feet above sea levef; Bumswark hill itself reaches 920 feet* 
A mile furtlier in the same direction lies the Roman fort of Blatobulgium 
or Birrens, on a low bluff above the ^lein Water, in the angle formed 
by its confluence with the Middlebie bum. The Roman road from 
Carlisle approadied Birrens from the southeast, and led on past it and 
over the rising ground O'f Middlebie hill by a route not marked on the 
ordnance map until, at a point in the direct line from Binens to Bums¬ 
wark hill, it crossed the stream flowing southwards from Bumswark 
farm. From this crossing to the saddle beside Bumswark hill its 
track is marked on the map and can readily be picked out in places on 
the ground. The crossing of the bum was at the lowest suitable point, 
for downstream the valley becomes a narrow, steep-sided ravine. Apart 
from tbia valley and the similar gorge of the Middlebie bum parallel 
to it on the east, on the other side of the spur on which is Middlebie 
hill, the country south and southeast of Bumswark hill as far as the Mein 
Water is a rolling upland of reasonably easy slopes and long spurs with 
rounded contouis, a possible battleground for two armies meeting at 
the conspicuous landmark of the hill itself. If the English wished 
to conceal the weakness of their advanced guard, they would seek a 
position visible by their enemies but not under close ot^ervation. The 
knoll of Middlebie hill would meet this and other tactical needs, and 
squares well with the story in the saga. The tents, w^e are told, tvtre 
pitched where the heath was narrowest between wood and water, but 
yet a long way off from Olaf’s camp. A force on Middlebie Kill facing 
Bumswark would have on its right the gorge of the Middlebie bum, 

** Four Matim, (=93?) i CkromiffTn Scotmm^ 9^6; Amtati oj CUmmacnotte, 

931. 

•* Syrnetm of Dtirbam. {limria Rtgum 183, it, 93, ztui aittoria Ditntlmnait Ectkt., 

lib. n, ivUi (i, 76). 



THE BATFLEFIELD OF BRUNANBURII 

^dcd iwrhaps ^en m now. and on its left the bum from Bumstrark 
lam, wlu^ thanks to tts deep val!^ near Middlebie bilJ nuKht there be 
a ta^ml future worthy of description as a ‘ water even though it 
would hardly 1 ^ such nearer to its source. The tents of a force in this 
position would be on the upland, in a place which even today is not 
lar from moorland; behind tliem tlie ground would iall awav south¬ 
wards Uitlie ramparts of Birrens, a burg to which Atliclstan would 
come il he approached by the Roman road from Carlisle. Finally 
there tents* The saga says that there no men tn 

every third tent and few in any one, and the tents stood high, so that 
there was no seeing over them; and the Scots were thus misled about 
Uie strength of the English advanced force. From Bumawark hill, 
Binens camp w mvisiblc and Middlebie hill can dearly be seen. A 
^cuiauon from the contours on the map indicates that the line of vision 
from Bumswark liiU should skim the top of Middlebie hill and the 
slopes betivcen it and Birrens ; it may in fact be blocked by trees of 
recent grow^ rather than the ground itself. The point is easily 
demonstrated on the spot. Burnswark hill is conspicuous as one 
approa^cs Birrena from the southeast, but as one drops doivn to the 
Mem Water it sinks from view behind the trees on the rising ground 
to the no^ of the camp, and disappears just before one reaches the 
stre^, Olafs observer, therefore, if stationed on Burnswark hill 
txni d see tents pitched on die high ground at Middlebie hill, and could 
well be misled by mnoufkge and propaganda about the streBetb of 
the forces there and id Birrens camp* 

Neilson's conceptions, then, may be modified in this way, if 
Bumswark was the site of Brunanburh • and the arguments in fa\*our of 
Burn^vark are strong. As far as the history' of its name ia con¬ 
cerned, It ranks among the possible sites as second to Bromborough 
only, and a good recond at that, defective in quantity rather than 
quality. Tlie English traditiona point mote clearly to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Buimw'ark than to that ol any other suggested site j and if the 
agreement between the Icelandic tradition in Egil's Saga and the 
topography i>f Bum$\^‘ark ia s coincidence! it is a remarkable one, 
Aocounta preserved orally for 250 years, in England or in Iceland, 
may be less certain evidence than one would wish to have; but the 
|»uits of agreement between three such separate uaditions and the 
older evidence are striking, and we have nothing more definite in which 
to place our trust. Unless more perfect means of proof comes to light, 
the case for Bumswark must ooniinue to hold the field. 
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Some Stone Monuments 

by C. W. Pan.rjps 

Among the many andent $tonc monuments in the British Istes 
there are few which arc so little known as the small related group 
“^found standing chiefly on high moorland overiooking the Cheshire 
Plain on the southeast side of Manchester. 

Four survive in various stages of decay and they take the form of 
large roughly rectangular or oval blocks of stone with two adjacent 
circular or rectangui^ sockets on their upper faces, which sockets 
cither still contain or have contained upright stone pUlais. 

The followbg table gives their n^es and lo^ities and their 
general reUtiqn to each other is shown in the sketch map. 


Name ' 

1 

Pariah 

1 

1 

Ordiuncc 

iheet 

Latitude 

Longhude 

Height 
ohove 
aei tcvd 

Th^ Bow StouM 
{Purk Moor 

Lyme Handky 

Cbeahire 

2g N.W, 

' S3*i9'+i' 

! 

3’2-2t'w! 

1 


Robio Hood’s i 
Picking Rod* 

Chieworth 

Chcsliixe 

11 

Sj'a+'sa' 

i*59'^aS*w 

1 

i 

iioo' 

Sending Stone 
or Fliguc Stone 
(Tlic Dipping Stone) 

Tcirdaley cutn 

1 Whsfej 

Cheshirt: 
29 N.IL 

55**9'55' 


tioo" 

The Creat Stone 

' Stnetford 

1 

1 

j Lancashire 

1 104 

53* 2?'17' 

|2'’»7‘45'w 

90' 


It will be seen that with the caception of die Stretford Great Stone 
these monuments are set in lofty remote places, but^ in spite of this, 
iliey are all close to andent lines of communication. The most con-' 
venient method of dealing with them wUl be to describe each in detail 
and then to consider the group as a whole. 
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The Bow Stones (plate i) 

This moniimcnt stands on tlic westernmost edge of tltc Pcnnines 
o'crlooking Wihnslow, Cheadle, and AJiriiidtam. The rid^ has an 
average height of about 1250 feel and is bounded on the east side by the 
deep valley of the Todd orook running northwards to join the river 
Goyt at Wliafeybridge. 

A moorland road called the Sou's tone Gate runs along this ridge 
past the monument and is part of an old mute from Dislcy to 
Niaccksfield, 

The Bow Stones is the most perfectly preserved of the monuments 
and is protected from injury by an iron' railing. The base stone is a 
fiat topped oval mass 6 feet 4 inches long and about 4 feet wide set 
firmly in the ground. The two pillars of millstone grit stand in round 
socket holes which Lysons says are ii inches deep^ but the stones are 
now cemented in position. The pillars are cylindrical, taper slightly 
towards the top, lean a little together, and are 4 feet and 3 feet 2 inches 
in height respectively. Tlie tops are rounded and are given a rough, 
capital effect by two grooves one inch apart cut round the pillar at a 
distance of 5 inches from the summit. Of tlie two tlie shorter one has 
preserved its detail best, besides showing some badly weathered but 
unmistakable signs of an interlaced dcoomtion on tlie summit alxive 
the ring-grooves. Eadi of the pillars has bad a number of large 
initials cut on it at some fairly distant date and, more important, each 
carries a plain incised cross which was dearly not pan of the original 
scheme of dccomtion. The only piece of local lore about these stones 
is that * Robin Hood’s men used to string their bows here 

Robin Hood’s Picking Rods (flate n) 

This monument stands by the side of the track running cast and 
west along the summit of the ridge to the south of Chiswx>rth, a litUe 
wist of Far Slack Faraa. Apart from a few drcumstantial differences 
it is safe to sav that in its original form the * Picking Rods ' was very 
similar to the Sow Stones. (A picking rod is a weaver’s implement for 
placing lines of weft betw'een the divided warp). 

The base stone is a large Irregular oval of natural form 6 feet 
4 mdics long, 3 feet to inches in maximum w-idlh, and 1 foot 6 inches 
in depth. The two pillars are now of unequal height and teth have 

*S. uid D. Lysona, Mttjpia Briiamiia ; Cheshire, p. 459. 
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SOME STONE MONUAJKNTS 


lost their upper part. One is 3 feet 7 inches in lieighi, tapering from 
17 inches to 14 inches in diameter; the other is a feet 6 inches high with 
a decrease in diameter from 19 indies to 18 indies. Both am cemented 
into sockets 21 and 23 inches in diameter rogiecuvely. There is no 
decoration beyond a large n cut deeply b tlie dattened top of each and 
the usual initials of hikers. 

We arc fortimatc in seeing the monument in such good condition 
today tor in 1810 the longer pillar and other broken pieces were used in 
making a farm road nearby* but they have been rescued to the extent 
that the latgcr piliar lias been replaced b its socket and anotlier 
fragment—apparently a part of the shorter pillar—is built bto a field 
wall about 10 feet to the west. 

Staxding Stone on Whaley Moor (plate hi) 

This name is an incorrect dt:scription of the monument in its 
present form for it is a double socketed base-stone of the type already 
described, and the pillars which it nnce carried w'ere thrown down 
more tlian 100 years ago and have disappeared. 

The attine stands on the western verge of Whaley ^ioor on the 
Imver slopes of Black Hilt and overlookbg the valley of the Todd brook 
to (he southwest. The db^nce from the Bow Stones is not more 
than ij mites as the crow flies, and it is possible with the naked eye 
to pick out the Bow Stones against the wesicm skyline. 

In describing the stone Lysons says that the fragment of a stone 
pillar 2 feet 3 bdies long was formerly to be seen near it * 

The stone is a rougldy rectangular mass of millstone grit 4 feet 
long and varying in. width from 2t to 32 inches, contabbg two rect¬ 
angular sockets with rounded come re one of which has had part of its 
side broken away, and the only thing which distbguishes it from the 
base-stones of the other monuments is its general rectangularitv, 

Itocal tradition calls it the * Dipping Stone ' and savs tliat tlie 
sockets were fijled with vbegar m which to dip coins when trade was 
carried on b time of plague, in fact * at the same rime that the grave* 
stones were out up by the Bow Stones 

This refere to some lonely graves of plague victims belonging to 
the lytli century which are still to be seen m a small close on the summit 
of the ridge about a quaner of a mile north of the Bow Stones. 

•Willimn SaWman. Vetttgti, 1S48, p. (7(. 

'Lysoru, t / p , o'L. p. 459. 
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The Steettord Great Stone (pi-ate iv) 

The, the last of the four, presents a great oontraat to the others in 
its position. It stood from time immemonal on the soudi side of the 
Roman road from Manchester to Chester in the parish of Stretford 
on the northeast side of Gome Hilt. 

For its better preservation the Stretford Urban District Council 
in 1925 moved it too yards to a garden plot at the entriRcc to the nen' 
Goise Park. 

In form it is another roughly rectangular base-stone of millstone 
grit with two sockets like that on Whaley hloor. 

It is 4 feet 9 inches long and i foot 0 indies wide, and differs from 
that on Whaley Moor because one end of the stone has been worn 
down in a way which is consistent with its use as a mounting block. 

Tradition has it that tlie stone was forown by a RoTnan giant 
named Tarquin from the Roman camp at Manchester, and also that 
it was used as a plague stone in the same manner as that on Whaley Moor. 

Wliat is the age and purpose of these stones ? The due to tiieir 
age is provided by the Bow* Stones. These two pillars are the cylind¬ 
rical shafts of Anglian crosses. The fUlet surrounding the top of each 
and the traces of interiaoed ornament seem deceive on this point. 'Fhey 
were stone staff-roods of the type still to be seen at various places in 
the North of England, but here remarkable for being set dose together 
m pairs.* Of particular importance for our purpose is the fact that 
examples of single crosses of this type exist at Ham (Stafi^), I.eck 
(Ch^hirc), Dislcy (Chcfibire), and Bruilsford (Derbyshire), all, and 
particularly the Disley example, at no great distance from our area. 
In wdl-preser^'ed specimens the upper part of the cross above the fUJei 
bcconies square in section and b elaborately worked on its faces, but 
this part is missing in all our examples. 

A peculiar feature of the Bow Stones is the markedly phallic 
appearance of the pillars as they exist today. It b dear that since the 
upper parts of the erodes were broken oflf somuotie has been at pains 
to produce this effect in some detail, and in view of the crosses cut on 
the shafts it is p^ible that this may be a remote event in their hbtory. 
The result of this deliberate adaptation of the Bow Stones has been to 
suggest another period and purpose for the stones, but I am indebted to 


* W, C. CoUingwemd, Sorthimhrim Crottti of the ptfSormnn A^e, pp. j-8. 
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Mr T, D, Kendrick, of the British Museum, for pointing out 
ihctr true character. 

It follows that Robin Hood’s Picking Rods are almost certainly 
the lower parts of two other crosses, and the two base stones at Whaley 
Moor and Stretford have this much in common with them that they 
are the bases of similar monuments, though the crosses which they 
carried had a rectangular section at the base. 

With regard to the actual date of these crosses there is no 
evidence to go on except tliat they am in general Saxon, though it is 
probable ^t they are not older than the loth century. 

It is interesting to recall the famous pair of cross'shafts in the old 
market pla<% at Sand bach (Cheshire) in tlus connexion, though here 
they stand in separate sodeet'stones and have a different character. 

With regard to their purpose there can also be no certainty except 
that they were probably boundary marks, J. C. Cbx has suggested 
that double'^iDsses may mark die meeting-pomi of more than one 
ecclesiastical division.* In the time of Chafes i, Robin Hood’s Picking 
Rods were known as * the two standinge stones called the Maiden 
Stones ' and at the present day they mark the meeting place of the 
towmhips of Ludwortli, Ch is worth," Mellor, and Rowarth, 

’flic Slone on W’haley Moor is also at a point where a boundary 
makes an angle, and it iias been suggested that two small late Saxon 
crosses in the grounds of Lyme Hall not far away came from here. 

Thus there is still much tliat is uncertain about these peculiar 
monuments, but it has seemed worth while to place them and their 
limited distribution on record once more. 


* J. C. Cos. * Early Crosses in ihe High Peak *, TAf dfApinwinn. 9 July, i904,p. j6i. 
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The Bee-hive Tombs of Mezek* 


by B* Filov 

tHretiof of iht Balgoritai Archaeoiogtcal liutitutt, Sofut 

S OME bnporunt archaeological finds have been made in the course 
of recent excavations tn Thrace. throwing a completeiy new light 
on its relations with Greece. Among the most important are the 
tholos-tombs or bee-hive tombs {JtCuppdgraber) of MezcL,* 

Mezek is a village in aoutheni Buigaria, quite near the Greek 
frontier; it lies at the foot of the easternmost outlier of the Rltodopc 
range, about 6 km. southwest of the railway station of Svilcngrad, from 
which it can easily be reached m a car. Several tumuli can be seen 
near the village, chief among them being the hill called Mal-'^fepe 
(the * hill of the treasure ’), 14 m. high and about m. b diameter. As 
back as 1903, when Mezek was stilt in Turkish hands, the bmnae 
statue of a boar w'ss discovered near the hill, and four years later was 
placed In the museum at Constantiuopie.* Tim find led the muitcum 
authorities to make excavations there, but with no result of any note, 
and it was not until 1^31 that some of the local residents w^ere able to 
penetrate to the bim^-place beneath the hill. All their finds are 
carefully preserved in the national museum at Sofia. At the same 
time, the Bulgarian Archaeological Institute has undertaken a complete 
bvestigation on the actual site, willi the result that a number of import¬ 
ant details have been ascertained. 

It has been established Utat the hill was originally encircled with a 
strongly built heph of huge fiagstoties, of which only slight traces 
remab. The entrance to the burial-place (1.55 m. wide and 2 .Jbz m. 
high) was closed with great stone slabs (HG. i) ; only the uppermost of 
these slabs is missbg, and it is dcmonsirablc that tins was removed or 
broken in ancient itmcs. A grown man could easily creep into Uie 

* TmiM- by R, G. Auatm. 

^ A detaUeJ account wlU sbnrdy appear in Bulietin de Viiutitst artkiotegique bttlgm, 
vol. xr. 

» O. Hsmdy,' Le sanglier de Weak’, Jtnw arehdoligipH, 1908, l, pp. 1-3. 
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interior through the aperture so formed. On either side of the 
entrance were unimponani remains of [ate buildings ; their function 
is not dear, but tlicy show that from the beginning the structure was 
not completely dUed in, and that its entrance was kept open for a long 
time, which suggests repeated use of the burlal-plac^. 

The total [enrth of the burial-place itself (fig, 2) is 29,9^ m.; it 
consists mamly of a passage 21.50 m, long, 1,55 m. broad, and 2.60 m, 
high (na. This passage is also constructed of Imgc flagstones 
(rhyolite andf rhyolite-tufa), joined horiaontaliy with great iron rivets 
and venically with strong oak pine. The roof is made of corbelled 
flagstones, and in cross-section is of regular trianplar formation. The 
passage leads directly to two rectangular chain ners, similarly roofed 
(fig. 4), the first measuring 1,50 m, by 1,26 m. by 3,20 m„ the second 
1.82 m- by 2,12 m, by 3,60 m. The burial-chamber proper lies at the 
end of the passage ; it is round, with a bce-liive shap^ dome (fig, 2), 
and in form and construction shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
Mycenaean bee-hive tombs (e.g. the tomb of Atreus*), in fact only 
diitering in its smaller dimensions ; it is only 3,30 m. in diameter and 
4.30 m. high. 

The entrance to this chamber (,72 m, broad and 1.50 m. high) 
was closed by a folding bronze door, still standing in its original position 
(fig. 5) ; a number of knob-shaped ornaments were originally fixed 
to it, giving die appearance of large nails driven into die fabric, but 
these have now fallen off. The door-handle, vrhich has likewise fallen 
off, has been preserved ; It was shaped Like a lion^s head with a strong 
ring in the jaws. 

.'\t the rear of the burial-chamber, let into the floor, stands a 
coffin-rest, made from a single huge block of stone (ftc. 8), measuring 
240 m. by 1,12 m, by .76 m. To the right and left are two stone 
chests, onginally dosed with stone slabs* To the ed^ of the coffiti- 
resr was fixed a single iron bar, still preserved in its entirety , 

Tlte coSn-rest stood enmty, and the riro chests had already been 
opened and contained no offerings. But on the floor of the domed 
chamber, and on the 00%‘ers of the chests, which had been pushed on 
one side, were found several large bronze and clay vessels, white various 
other articles of gold, silver, bronze, and iron lay scattered in the other 
rooms. Plainly the tomb had not been rifled, but for some reason the 
original contents had already been removed or destroyed in antiquity, 

• S*« Ajitiqcitv, 1936, 3C, 412-15. 
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it was not possible to determine whether the objects found belonged to 
the original burial or to a later one. 

Careful investigation of the tomb proved that it had in fiart 
undergone renovation, and lltat it was used repeatedly os a bimal' 
place. The passage was evidenUv not paved originally; the esdsting 
noor, made of huge, roughly wnrkcd stone slabs, was added at a later 
date, when between the slabs nas also built in a stone door, probably 
to block the entrance to one of the two rectangular chambers. These 
two chambers, as well as the dtimed room, were similarly floored at a 
later period \ the original floor, which came to light alter the later one 
had been removed, was built with much greater care, with large flag¬ 
stones, well polished and accurately fitted. 

Between tlie two floors of the rectangular cliambers were discovered, 
intact, two cintran’ interments, containing,among various ornaments, t\w) 
silver dradi mac of Alexander the Great, so that they can be dated to the last 
decad es of the 4th century b .c. But these graves were pro bably not made 
until the period when the tomb was renovated, and have nothing to do 
with the earlier funeral ceremonial. Therefore the tomb itself Is clearly 
older, and must date from the first half of the 4ih century b,c. at the latest. 

Only the more important finds can be noted here. First, there 
were several golden ornaments, notably two buckles, important as 
showing the peculiar characteristic style of the native *niraco-Scythian 
an (fio. 13). Nodceable, too, is a heav'y, crescciit-shapcd iron ijreast^ 
plate, mounted in silver and decorated wfiih finely-wrought ornaments 
(figs. 6, 7). A splendid bron 7 ,e candelabrum was also found (fragments 
of it were tying in ditfercnt places), surmounted by a statuette (.227 m, 
in height) of a young dancing satyr, holding a large calyx in his uplifted 
right hand (pics. 9, 10). On his head the satyr bears a cala thiji ciis, 
showing him to be a calailikcus-dancer. 'Fhis Statuette appears to date 
from die early lieflenistic period: it is a variation of a well-known 
t}‘pe of dancing satyr, best represented by the lovely marble statue 
in the Berlin Museum (no. 262) and by one in the British Museum 
(no. 1656) which is in i>ctter preservation. Remarkable also are three 
large bronze lamps, one of which has two wicks and the others three. 
Finally (here b an extremely well-preserved egg-shaped bronze pall 
(* hell-pail'), decorated under the handle-loops widi great soldered 
palmcttes (fIG, ti). 

ITie two cinerary interments yielded mainly fincly-wmught 
ornaments of gold (ncs. 14, 15), several lieads of gla^ and clay, and a 
little flask of coloured glass. 
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Another tomb was uncovered, southwest of Mezek, in an aitlhekl 
mound on the peak called Kurt'^Kale (fig. i 6 ). It is likewise 
constructed of large dagstoneSf and contains one rectangular ante¬ 
chamber (a in. by i .74 m. by 2,60 m.), and a round, bee-hive domed 
room (3.57 m. In diameter, ^45 m. in height). There was no passage. 
Over the entrancej. now lying fallen, beside it, was a large moulded 
flagstone, constituting the only decoration of the fai^ade. I'he entrance 
itself Vk-as closed with great stone blocks. The roof of the antechamber 
is constructed in a quite unusual manner—it consists of large flagstones, 
laid cross-w'ise over the comers of the room at a height of 1.65 m. above 
die floor (fig. 12). This produces a small square, itself tn turn made 
smaller by three more layers of flags also laid cross-wise over the 
comers, until finally a rectangular opening .57 m. by .Sa m. is left, 
dosed by a single slab. The entrance to the domed chamber b 1.20 m. 
high and .65 m. wide at its base, ,63 m. at its top. It is bounded by 
three targe flagstones, decorated with a simple moulding on the edge 
(fig. iz). The domed chamber is ideniicat in form with that at Mal- 
Tepe, 

Tlic tomb at Kurt-Kate had already been pillaged and partly 
destroyed in antiquity, so that notlting was found there except some 
bones of horses and fragments of an ordinary day amphOra with 
pointed base, lying near the entrance. Only its great similarity with 
Mal-Tepe enables us to date it to the 4th century B.C. 

Tlie Ijce-hive tombs of Mezek are not the only examples of tlie 
kind known to us in Thrace. An exactly similar grave ivas uncovered 
in t$9t near Lozengrad (Kirk-Kilisse).* In the mountainouj! re^on 
west of Mezek smaller bcc-lttvc tombs have been brought to light, 
but Itave not vet been eicamined with any care. Lastly I must mention 
one north of iPlovdiv, near Rachraanlij, uncot'eied as early as 1851 and 
still only superficially investigated. These finds show at any rate that 
tombs of the n'pe built at Mal-l'epe and Kurt-Kale were wide-spread 
in ancient Thrace. 

I cannot discuss here in detail the problem of the relationship of 
these tombs to those Mycenaean ones tyhich they so doscly resemble. 
But I would emphasize the fact tlutt such tombs ^ known to be no 
longer found in Greece after the Mycenaean period. Tlie Thracian 
type, going back only to the 4th century ».c., cannot therefore be 


* F. W. Huliidc, AnttutiJ t/ie Ilriiiih ScJtooi at At/iffUf iQiO—tt, xvn, 
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explamcd as an inutation of oontemporaiy Greek tombs. It must 
rather be reg^cd as repre^ting a far older native tradition, in which 
we mav justifiably postulate Mycenaean influence. On the o^er 
hand, there are definite * Mycenaean ’ elements also in the finds from 
Trebenischte, which belong to the end of the 6th century b.c. The 
Thracian bee-hive tombs and the finds from Trebenbchte arc similar 
phenomena and t^nmlcmcntary to each other, which we must explain 
in the same way. l^ubtless it is here a question of a late echo of 
Mycenaean influence, which miat trace back to the zenith of Mycenaean 
culture ; and we are Justified in assuming that this culture struck far 
deeper roots in Thrace and Macedonia than one is usually inclined to 
believe.* 


.r. j * Thrtki«*-mykinj»che Beziehungea ’ u Am* uamuaioiuUt d*t 

Hudtt bafkionqwtt., 1937, rv* 
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The Mexican Indian Flying Game 

by Kodney Gallop 

T he first historical account of the Jiteco de los Voladores of the 
Mexican Indians is to be found in Fr. Juan dc Torguemada's 
Dr la Monarqxda Indiana, Tlic relevant passage, which internat 
evidence shows to liavc been written in 1612^ is to he found in book 10 
diapter 58. Preserving the complexities and angulanties of the style 
it may be translated as follows :— 

Amonp other forms of diversion, which these Westetn Indians 
had and with which they increased the solemnity of their festivals and 
gave pleasure to those present, was a manner of dying which thc^ had, 
describing circles through the air, fastened by cords which hung iTOm a 
stout, tall mast; and for the greater solace of the reader I will describe 
in words how it was done. 

When they were to fly they brought from the mtiuntains a very 
tall, thick tree, and removed its bark, leaving it smooth. It was very 
straight and of sufficient height to allow those who flew to describe 
thirteen circles round it. The artifice of this invention is a mortar 
which they fixed on the top of the pole, from which hung a wooden 
square like a frame about twelve feet across, firmly fastened to the 
mortar by four cords from the four angles of the square or frame. 
Between (he mortar and the aforesaid square they tied four more ropes 
long enough to support those who hung from diem, who at limes were 
three or four or more from each. They made Uiese ropes fast with 
strong nails so that they should not come away or slip mund, bringing 
dissonance into the rhythm or rate of speed witii w'hich they fiew. 
Tliesc ropes were passed through holes which were in the middle of the 
joists forming the square, w*hich, tJiat they might peifcnn their service, 
they wound round die pole, with much care and harmony, taking them all 
together so that one should ov'erlap the other, just as the warp b set up 
in a loom before weaving. These ropes ended at their lowest extremiiy 
in loops about a yard wide, and these came flush with the square when 
they wound them round the mast set up for the flight. In order to 
climb up to die aforesaid square, which was where the Indian flyers 
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S3t, they fastened a rope front tlic bottom to the top, making knots up 
ihc mast which sen-ed as steps and handholds so that thev couJd climb 
up it with great ease and dexterity. 

The Indians who flew were only those who were very skilled, and 
who practised many days before in order to reach dexterity and grace. 
The principal perfonners of the game were four who clothed themselves 
as various birds, that is to say some assuming the form of eagles, others 
of griffons and birds representing greatness and nobility. They had 
their w;mgs spread to represent the true and natural flight of the bird ; 
tliey climK-d to the top very lightly and a^lely and with them eight or 
ten others richly and luxuriously clad with numerous bracelets and 
features, to add to the sound and show of their flight, AJl sat down In 
order on the square and in turn each climbed on his feet on to the 
mortar, and there they danced to the music of some instrument the 
changes that they knew, giving many turns like rope-dancua, each 
trying to outdo the other, 

^ After having delisted the bystanders, who as though bereft of 
their wits were watching the things that were done, the four who 
represented the aforesaid birds fastened themselves round the waist, 
and let tiu-mselves hang from the ropes wdth which they feigned their 
and with the w^eightof their bodies they moved the square round 
and made circles themselves, and the lower they came the more the 
circles titadc widened ; so that the second overt^k the first bird and 
rope, and the third the second, and in this way the last came to finish 
like a bell in a very broad and round space, all competing with one 
another in speed and force, and thus readied the ground with great 
unpctiis and violence* 

It \\y& a sight to see what those flyers did, some holding the ropes 
with their feel, othcra with their hands, others made fast only by the 
rope round their waists. Those who remained at tlic top, w-ficn they 
saw that the flyers had accomptished half the course of their flight, 
seized the ropes and came sliding doivn them, one after another, making 
many sounds and playing dever tricks ; so that when the flyers reached 
the ground they arrived together with them. Then was the laughter 
and the contentment of all; for if he w'ho flew was not very skilful, 
as he descended with force and impetus, he landed on his hands or 
head instead of on his feet and w-as lurried round on the ground until 
the rope lost the momentum which it had; and in this way was the 
flight brought to an end, and they picked up the ropes in o^cr to do 
the same again. 
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1 tliink that thb mvecktion was imagined by the Devil, to keep hts 
false servants and devotees in fresher and more continuotis memoiy' of 
his infernal and abominatilc service; for it a reminder of the 
fifty*two ycam which they counted to their century (as we have already 
stated) at the end of which cycle of years they rcnctvcd, with the new 
itre which they took out, their pact and agreement which they had 
made with the Devil to serve him as many years a^in in the couise 
of time to come. This is shown in die thirteen circles which they 
described : for although they do not exceed thirteen, taking into 
consideration the four ropes they made iiftyi^tw’O, since ea^ of the four 
ilew’ thirteen circles. 

This flight did not cease at the time of the Conquest and Implanta¬ 
tion of the Faidi in these Indies ; rather it continued until the monks, 
ministeia of God, discovered the secret and prohibited most rigorously 
tliat it should be done. But after the death of the first idolaters who 
had received the faith, and the sons who followed them having forgotten 
the idolatry which it signified, they have retumed to the flight and 
executed it on many occasions; and tike people ivho profit merely by 
the game and not by the intention w'hich tneir forefathers had, they no 
longer care whether the tiohdor ftames arc four-sided, and thus they 
make them six-^ided, especially those that are very hi^h, and hang from 
them six ropes and perform on itiem with great festivity and enjoyment, 
not caring whether the circles are only thirteen ; for according as the 
poles from which tliey fly are great or small, so are many or few the 
circles which they describe round them. 

Of these I succeeded in seeing in the Plazucla de Palacio (which 
for a long time u'as called the Square of the Volador and is now called 
that of the Schools) one of excessive height, and in die time of the 
Viceroy Don Martin Enriquex in certain Feasts which the Mexicans made 
of the Conquest of .Mexico, renewing the memory of l-lcm^ G>rt£8 
and all that had happened up to the taking of the city they flew several 
times, and at the end of the day and of the feasts, an Indian, who that 
day had distinguished himself by very special things which he had done, 
climbed on his feet on to the mortar, and when it appeared to him 
time to come after those who were flying, he threw himself down to 
catdi one of the ropes of the flyers as lie had done at other times ; bui, 
either because he had in his hands a drum and some gourd-rattles, or 
because his head was heavy, as it was presumed, with the wine which he 
had taken, he did not succeed in caichin| it; and although he horc wings 
they were like tliose of Icarus affixed with wax, and thus they were of 
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no avail and he came to the ground before his companions and was 
dashed into a thousand pieces ; but not on account of this did they 
remove it (i.e. the pole), father did tliey % from it manv other times until 
the aforesaid pole rotted in the part which was fined in the ground. 

Many others have been killed on otlicis {ije. poles) because they go 
up heavy-headed, and for this reason I was in agreement In this afore¬ 
said city of Mexico with the Lord Viceroys that tltey should be 
piohiliited ; but as alike in good and in evil things have no permanence, 
and as^ tlie otlicr sage said : there are as many opinions as there are 
heads in the w*orld, I have been told tliat they have resuscitated the 
^une; and in a festival wiiich w^ held for ^antiam in tlie part of 
TJatelulco this past year of i6i i which is the second which has been 
held since the church was finished, an Indian felt from the top and died 
from the fall ; and in this style and manner others liavc died and otlier 
disasters and misfortunes t^en place, and this is not enough for a 
warning, any more than it is to put an end to the bullfight seeing that 
every time they are fought men arc killed and wounded in the ring ; 
for they must repeat the common adage that not because a ship is lost 
at sea do otliers give up navigation. 


Long and prolix as it is. this extract is iii^'aluable as being the only 
detailed description of the Jitcgo de los Voladotes in four centuries 
of Mexican history. The ceremonial b illustrated in both the Porfirio 
Diaz and Ftmandca Leal (plate i) codices, which are supposed to 
antedate the Conquest. Bemal Diaz leaves a mention which is tantaliz¬ 
ing in its brevity,^ and Sahagdn to whom w'e should look for botli 
description and Illustration does not allude to it. Tbrqueniada’s account 
dates from a time when the details had already undergone modification, 
and Clavijero, who furnishes the next reference some 15a years 
later, is content to summarize it and, with a rather fanciful 
illustration (plate 3 i), to suggest that he lacks first-hand knowledge of 
the riicA Only on nvo pointe does he supplement Torquemada, when 
he mentions that the man who danced on tup of the pole unvcd a 
flag if he did not play a pipe and tabor, and that those who slid down 
the ropes sometimes sprang from one rope to another, 'fhe briefest 

^ Bcmal Dm2 del CiAtiJI-D, Ttn Dixcaary and Campisst af Afexjir<?^ TmuLilcd by 
A, P, Mtudsliy, p. 1^, * Let iw fo QT\ and tell abcmi the greaT iiuinl>er of dsneen 
kept by- the Gresit Mantauma far Idi amuftcfncnt . . . ind others who Etw when they 
cUiiced upiti thcttlr . , * 

‘ Frucuco Javier CLavijem, Hufar^ Anl^ua d* 17S0, p. £56, 
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mention by Madame Calderdn de la Barca* * who in 1839 $aw the 
|uego de tos Vbladores or something resembling it at Rio Frioo on her 
way from Vera Cruz to Mexico City completes the historical bibliog¬ 
raphy of the subject. 

The juego de los Voladores still suretvea today in a region roughly 
corresponding to the Sierra de Puebla and the low- country betw*een it 
and the Gutf of Mexico. 1 have been fortunate enough to see 11 on 
three separate occasions, representing two distinct traditions. 

It is at Fapantla, a remote and inaccessible pueblo in the tterra 
caliente of Vera Cruz that the performance conforms most closely to 
the original. This is as it should be, for Papanila is in the heart of the 
Totonac Indian country, and there is reason to believe that the Volador 
was originally a Totonac rite, only later adopted by Otomi and Nahua- 
speayng trih<^.* Its modem Totonac name of iakas signihes' macaws’, 
but it seems more likely that the bird originally represented was the 
guet^ateaxet^ifi QT Crested Quetzal {Gallime PenoU^ Purpuraseens), 
sacred to Xochipilli, god of dawn, w'hich is frequenUy represented in 
ancient Totonac sculpture and still frequents the Sierra. The per¬ 
formers, who, on Corpus Christi day b 1936, were ten in number, have 
lost all Uieir bird-costume with the exception of a little fan-shaped 
iMTcsl on their tall, pointed headdress and of embroidered bandana 
handkerchiefs fastened bandoieerw'isc round their shoulders, which 
may be a faint memory of wings. For the rest, the costume consisted 
of white shirts and scarlet knee-brccchcs with another bandana hand¬ 
kerchief fastened round the waist- The leader carried a pipe and 
tabor, the fo^er, held in his left hand, being the three-holcd Lnstrument 
familiar in Europe, and the latter a small child’s drum fastened to his 
left wrist- Nine of the toeaiirm* as they are called, were abularly 
dressed, but the tenth was a grotesque figure in ordinary clothes with 

* Madame Cjddeidu de h Barca, Life in ^ftxia>. (Everymui Editton, p. 47). ' In 

from of the house somt Indians were playing at a oirious and very ancient paaiic, a sort 
of swing, naeniWing *' B JiMSgo dc los Voladotw”—'* The game of the flye« much ut 
vogue amongiit the andent I^lnicafta 

* Cf. Dr Waher Krickcbeig. La Tetwara. Mndro, 1933, p. 73. 

* 1 suspect the applicatipn of Ihia name (which ia said lo be derived from the two 
■Iterttatine notes sounded hy the andenl tepanaitli dnim) to the flycta of being relatively 
recent. Oavijccn (<hp. at., p. *36) Calka of' on aucicai dance, popotarly called towtines, 
an beautiful, honest and grave, that it is done b Chrlstita cliurdies at their feaeta1 
have seen this dance peribrmed in the church of Santa Oatarina in the northem part of 
the Sierra de Puebla, and U had nothing id do with the Volador. 
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3 black wooden mask, a siraw hat of ‘ gent’s boater * tvpc and a horse- 
headed stick on which he occasionally ‘ rode a oock Jtotae He was 
evidently one of thc^e Fools who, as described by Clavijero, accompanied 
the Indian dancers before ever European inBuence was exerted on them, 
imitating other races in their costume, or with disguises of wild 
beasts and other a^als, and making the people laugh with their 
‘ ^ ®t>dem cotifusiott of ideas, ia called Pilatos 

(Fdate), a doubtless borrowed from the impiorted Dance of the 
Moors and Christians in which the infidel army Is captained bv Pontius 
Pilate. • 

We had missed those of the preparations for the Juego de los 
^ladores which arc oompteted some days in advance, but w'e were 
able to team full details of them. Some days before the ceremony 
several hundred Indians go out into the jungle and choose a tall and 
straight tree of the tj™ for which tlicy have no other name than pdo 
TO/fldor. This iliey fell, strip and, shouting and singing, haul with 
hana ropes into the pueblo. Here it ia planted in a deep hole into which 
a vancty of sacrificial objects are first thrown ; hard-boiled eggs, 
^gar-canc brandy, tamaUs (a local food), pieces of cloth and a chicken. 
They dance hefote the pa!e and also whip it, Iiopmg by this mixture of 
propitiation and intimidation to dissuade tlie pok from ‘devourine 
men « & 

Wlien we arrived in Papantla on a dear, rain-washed June after¬ 
noon, the pole was already in position together with the gear as described 
Torquemada, the mortar-like cap (called Manzana) ^ing not more 
than a foot tn diameter, and the frame, despite the early missionaries, 
four- Md not sbe^ided (plate hi). 

When the tocotims entered the plaza they made for the church 
before the porch of which they danced, first in line and then in a circle 
to the piping and drumming of their leader. This concession to 
Christianity completed they repeated iheir dance before and around 
the pole. Next, five of them climbed the pole, including the leader 
and Pilate. The former gingerly seated himself on the mamma while 
the other four ensconced Uiemselvcs on the four sides of the frame, 
facing inwards. Tlic others remained at the foot of the pole, round 
which they danced at intervals in order to ward off fear and all evil 
mfluences. The leader then began to play his instruments, swaying 
from side to side and at times leaning over backwards so that hb head 
nearly touched the frame. Tlicn, rising to hJs feet and never ceasing 
• Clavijero, . tit., p, 335. 
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hLs music, he began to dunce in the Indian fashion with little jumps and 
stamping steps, slowly rotating on his miniature platform. 

The flight began when the flyers at a concerted gesture flung 
themselves backwards into space, their weight unwinding tlie ropes 
which had been wound round the top of the pole, spinning the cap and 
frame so that they were carried round in ever^widening circles 
to the ground. 'Hiere were more than thirteen circles, and the leader 
remained playing on the tnansanat repeating hb back-breaking con¬ 
tortions as he was swung round. 

Torquemada does not exaggerate the danger of the performance. 
Bystanders were scornful of this year's leader on the ground that In 
h^ dance he did not leap ten inches into the air . Yet drey were ready to 
admit that one who did so two years before was dashed to the ground and 
killed. Some ten jears ago the pole snapped and all five perfonners 
met their death, fhe leader, different eai^ year, b chosen a year in 
advance, and during Qic intervening time is made much of and piled 
w'itli food, drink and all he may desire, a custom which connects him 
unmbtakably with certain sacnficial victims of pre-Cortesian Mexico, 
that sacrifiora in the guise of Tezcatlipoca, for instance. 



different manner by Otomi Indians of the hamlet of Huehuetliila {State 
of Puebla). Tlieir pole is taller and stouter, the cap (here called 
iecomate, A^ec for * gourd ^ two feet across and tlic frame hexagonal. 
There arc six flyers, each of whom takes it in turn to dance at the top 
of the pole, but none of whom remain there during the flight, the 
musician continuing hb drumming and skirling as like the rest he b 
whirled round head downwards in ever-widening circles (plate rv). 

Here, too, there b an extraneous character not mentioned by 
Torquemada. Thb is a man dressed as a w'oman and known by the 
name of Malinchc, the Aztec interpreter and mbtress of Cortes. 'X*hb 
figure may have been bontnved from the Aztec and Zapotec dance 
of the Conquest in which she appears with more obvious justification. 
She may none the leas be the avatar of some earlier Man-Woman. 
There is nothing in the Malinche of hbtory to explain the gourd botvl 
and bandana handkerchief which her representative holds m hb hands. 
At Papantia, however, we saw on the same occasion as the Volador a 
Man-Woman called ' La Maringuilla \ fi^ring in the so-called Dffnxa 
de los Ne^tos. Like the MaSinche of Huehuetlilla ‘ La Maringuilla ' 
carries a gourd bowl and handkerchief, the purpose of which b here 
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revealed, for b the bowl is a little articulated snake which the handker¬ 
chief covers until tlic end of the dance, when the snake is th[D\?n on the 
ground and the Indians make a pretence of beatbg it to death. The 
snake, as is well known, b the symboi of lightning, ram and fertility 
throughout Central and South America, and the title of ‘ Snake- 
Woman ” was applied at Alontczuma's court to a high official of the 
male sex. 

In regard to the bterpretation of tire Volador there b no reason to 
doubt Torquentada's explanation that the thirteen circles described by 
each of the four flyers were regarded as inakbg up die fifty-two years of 
the xiuittonalli r^cle. Moreover, one of the Otomi flyers remarked to 
us that although they were six b number they should properly be 
four, for they represented * die four birds who flew with the four winds 
to the four points of the compass’, thus sbowbg that each of the birds 
was associated with one of the four ' w*orld directions * which played 
so important a part in Indian mythology, and to each of which thirt^n 
of the years in eacli tyde were apportioned. 

A more detailed attempt to explain the symbol bm of tlie rite b 
^de by Dr Walter Krickeberg, who bases his tlicory on the fact that 
in the four illustrations of die Volador ceremony m the two Codices 
already mentioned it is shown m dose association with the arrow’ 
sacrifice in which the victim is fastened to the top of a 

ladder to undergo the traditional martyrdom of St. Sebastian. TTib 
ritual belonged to the cull of the earth and vegetation gods, more 
especially to that of Tlaaolteotl, goddess of the earth and moon, and 
Xjpe, of vegetation. ‘ Hie bird dbguisc of the flyers ' writes 
Dr Knckcberg, ' recalls the Mexican notion that the souls of warriors 
kilted in battle and of sacrificial victims came down to earth at midday 
after terminating thdr service w’idi the sun, and that tlic^’ assumed the 
shape of birds and butterflies sucking the honey of flowers . . . 
Possibly they intended to represent with the Juego del Volador the 
descent of the sacrificial victim 

'rhis is acarcely convinciDg, aor is it rendered more so by Dr 
Knckebci^^s emphasis on l\vo comcidcnces : the first that the pointed 

^ Krickeberg, 74^ Thia bdief is &r more doad^ symbolic in iht Aztec dmec^ 
described by Dufin, in while tbe rouag men iDund the fitatue of ih^ 

goddesa XcK^hiquetzdJi beneath a bomr of roses in the shade of fjnweniig trees wit hiii 
the temple boys distguiaetl birds and buitcr^ira dbobed I he trees^ and pre¬ 

tended to auek honey from the Ao^era^ and other dancers dlEgubed as gods tntilr 
tenet to shoot them with blow-guns. 
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headgear of the tocatines is (as he says) Huastecan, and the Hoastecs 
were the first vicuJtns to be put to death by the arrow aamfi« ; and the 
second that in Aztec Lore tne souls of dead warriors and victims were 
thought to dwell on the eastern coast of Mexico, i.e. in the region where 
the Volador originated. Even less convincing is the auempt of Mr 
W. C. MacLeod, on no particular evidence, to relate the Volador to the 
North American hook-swtnring riiuaJ.* 

In conclusion it should be stated that the Juego dc los Voladores is 
also practised in Guatemala whither it appears to have been brought 
by a mlgradon from the region of Quiotepec south of Cholub (State of 
Puebla) and therefore not Far from the habitat of the Totonacs. ^ Here 
it took pbee after the cocoa harvest, the idol of the cocoa*god being set 
at the top of tlie pole. There were only tivo flyers (as there are today 
in Guatemab), one carrying a bow and arrow and the other a fan and 
mirror, j'possibly representing a warrior and a merchant respectively. 
Sixty men witii painted faces or bird-miasks danced round the pole.* 


* W, C. MicLcod, * Nitim, Oiijdn tnd Knki^ of the rite of boedurwifiging mth 
■pecial TcfeTcncc to North Ameria Aiakrvpot (1934) xxn. i, 1, p. ij, 

* Kricbeberg, (jp. of., p, 161. 
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The Ruined Towns of Somaliland* 

by A. T. CuRLE 

P ERIODICAL reference to tite ‘ Mysterious Ruined Cities of 
Somaliland citing them as an ' unsolved riddle of Africa \ 
have wpeared in books and articles from time to time,‘ The 
majority of these ruined tov\tis lie in the west of British SomaUlandj 
within the present administrative district of Sorama, or across the 
frontier in ute adjacent arc^ of Ethiopiaj rouehly half w’ay between 
the ancient port of Zelia and the walled town of Harar,* The Somalia 
of today can throw no light on their historv. 

A series of investigations were carried out by Captain R, H. R, 
Taylor and myself during the w’eek-ends available in 1034. The sites 
of ten rumed towns ivere already more or less vaguely known, while 
eleven new sites, off the beaten track and overgrown w'itn bush, in both 
Ethiopia and British So malilan d, were one by one traced and visited as 
leave permitted. Circumstances did not permit of excavarion beyond 
the clearing out of two houses and the sinkinp: of a trial trench across a 
refuse heap, but notes were made and a careful record kept of all surface 
finds. The representative collection of relics brought home and 
presented to the Department of Ethnology of the British Museum 
amoimted to several thousand iteniiS, mostly fragmentary. The 
numerous types of objects w-ere classified and made it possible to assign 
the period of occupation of the towns to the 15th and ifith centuries. 

The sites investigated can be divided into four groups (m map] 
which, although geographically distinct, are yet sufficiently homo¬ 
geneous in character to enable ihem to be assigned to the same 

* A debt of {jiatltude » due lo Lietm-^Coload E, H. M. Clifioid, CJ),£., M.C., and the 
late Fttaunri Teswiu Banti, Cammustoners of the British Somilitand-EthiDpti 
Boundary CamtniesioR who afforded us every facUity and rendered it pouiblc to glimTnf r e 
the queation of fiotitim as far aa the inventigationB were ccnicemea. 

t See also ' ^\ii uiiMiIved Riddle of Africa: mysterioua ruitu in SomaliLond '■ by 
John ParluusotL Itlusimled Londim AVttu, 26 January, 1935, 

* Aziiii tt Ouinbanl, Cinq Anniet de Afekdolegiquei m Ethiapitt part t, 

chap, 3. 
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cLviUzdtIo&. The first group consists of ihe coastal town of Zcila and 
the island of Siaad-Diii which lies about four miles to the not^. The 
town of Zeila is, of course, still in existence today, although its houses 
are tumbling down and it has shrunk to a shadow of its former unport- 
ance. Until eclipsed by the adjacent French town of Jibuti it was the 
chief centre of export for the products of Ftluopta* The Franco- 
Ethiopian raitwfay now takes ilie place of the age-old caravan tracks. 
The District Officer's house to the east of the tow-n, just outside the line 
of the old walls, has been built on the ancient refuse heaps, and it is 
possible to pick up around the house quantities of fragments of Celadon 
porcelain, and pieces of Arab pottery and glass, It is impoi^ble to get 
any idea of the plan or construction of the old town as the site has been 
in continuous occupation for 2000 years. 

The island of Saad-Din, now uninhabited and waterless, contains 
the rubs of many houses with court-yards, spaced far apart, their 
walls, how'ever, usually not reroainmg for more than a foot above tlie 
ground. A cellar or tank with an arched roof is the only remabbg 
building. All the refuse heaps and relics arc found in the southwest 
comer of the island, and no heaps are visible on the surf aw near the 
ruins. Near die refuse-heaps, however, the line of a wall is traceable 
for several hundred, yards. 

In the second and largest group are found thirteen towns lying on 
both sides of the British ^tnaliland-Ethiopia bfjundary some hundred 
miles south of, and inland from, Zeila ; namely Amud, Abasa, Au Boba, 
.Au Bare, Derbign Adad, Biyo Dadera, Damerakhad, Derbile, Gogesa, 
Qorgab, Hasadmle, Kabab, Musa Has^, the sites of a religious settle¬ 
ment at Sheikli Sarkab and of a single house or villa at Aroqolab.' 
They are situated some 5000 to 6000 feet above sea level. The four 
principal towns of diia group appear to have been Abasa, Amud, Au 
Bare and Gogesa. Each of these is represented by the ruins of some 200 
houses. The size of the remainder of the towns varies from upwards 
of 20 houses. The houses b the Uiger towns are stilt standing with 
walls in some cases as high as 20 feet. Buildmgs, which because of the 
presence of a * mihrab ' are unmistakably mosques, are usualiv in the 
best state of preservation. In the smaller towns such as Hasadmle the 
walls remab to a height of only one or two feet. All the cities are 
overgrown with bush, and shrubs grow out of the walk. The air- 
photograph (piATE t) shows the site of the town of Amud. The 

■ FlaccH-name* ure tpdt in acwnliEnce with tte RhG.S., ti 
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THE RUINED TOWNS OF SOMALILAND 

refuse heaps stand out dearly as open mounds on the outskirts of the 
buildings ; a trial trench stnick across the largest of these revealed a 
depth of 4 feet 6 inches of ashes» bones, and general refuse. These 
towns, although within easy reach of wells in the various river-^tlst 
am always a little distance away, probably on account of 



a 


FW, X 

Ai AT BtS* HOL’SK AT ASICIA C HilUtiE wilil COtJ^TVAStD liT KiK 

The country in the vicinity is generally hilly with thick bush in the 
valleys. Only a little aEricultui^l activity could have been possiblet 
but stc^ in the form oi cattle, camc]s> sheep and goats thrive at ihc 
present day and thcrtdbrc prubfiibly did so in the Tbe ciiiruite by 

day is mild and pteasant^ tne altitude however rendering it unduly cold 
at nights from November to January, and fortning an agreeable contrast 
to the hot dusty plain behind Zeila* 
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The third group is a small one comprising only the towns of Eil 
Humo and £lk. Tney lie about a hundred and twenty miles inland, 
south of Berbera on the flat plateau |oco feet above sea level. The 
houses appear to have Ijeen similar m constniction to those of the 
former group, Tlie water which must have supplied the town of Eik 
has drit^ up, and even boring to a depth of about 300 feet has failed to 
find any on several adjacent sites. 

The foiirtlt group is a settlement at Rugayi, near Dagahbur in 
Ethiopia, over 200 miles inland and south-soutnwiKt of Berbera. It 
consists of an ambitiously planned mosque with the site of a nomadic 
settlement under the shadow of die walls on the west side. It lies well 
away from the other ruined tuw'ns and was probably a religious settle¬ 
ment ; but the pieces of Celadon ware, steatite plates, and other relics 
foun^usti^^ its inclusion along with them. 

Tlic plans of the houses noted on all tlie sites indicate that their 
dimensions were governed by the difficulty of obtaining local supplies 
of roofing timber exceeding nine feet in length, a difficulty still cn- 
oouniened today. Some of the plans adopted for houses of more than 
one room are snowm on fig. i. The average house was w'cU-built, and, 
in spite of its somewhat dark interior, must have been cool during the 
day, and warm at night. 'Hie houses varied in size from a single room 
measuring on plan 9 feet by to feet, to a four-roomed mansion with a 
courtyard (fig. r, c), Tlie walls W'ere usually about 3 feet to 3 feet 
thick, and were well built of roughly dressed stones laid in alternate 
courses of large and small material bonded with termite earth (plate ii). 
The partition-walls were not tied into the main waits. It was difficult 
to gauge the original height of die rooms, but m some cases that would 
appear to have been about 10 feet. There were no windows in the 
modem sense of the word, and lightmg and veuiiladon, other than from 
die door, must have come in through small rectangular holes, about 
one foot in height. set in the walb al»ut 8 feel from the ground. The 
floor was of beaten earth in all the houses that were investigated, Tlie 
roof was probably formed of brushwood, laid over a framework of 
rafters of local wood, and covered with earth \ this tlieory is supported 
by a study of the earth in the houses we were able to clear out. Square 
or triangular-headed niches (plate 11) were found in some of the walls 
and must have served as cupboards. There were no signs of doors 
having been fixed and it Is probable that a cloth or skin, anached to 
pieces of timber laid horizomatly, serving as a lintel, covered the 
aperture. 
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On the imjority of sites the mosques were tlje motst ambitbiisty 
planned buildings and alone appear to have been constructed with lime 
mortar. The ' ^lihmb ’ of the mosque at Amud has s pointed arch 
and outside the mosque proper was an antechamber containing a 
stora|fe well 8 feet deep and lined with plaster to hold the water for 
ablutions.^ The mosque at Abasa measured some 6o feet by 54 feet 
and contained twelve unevenJv placed pillars of varying forms ; some 
were round and surmounted by built rectangular capitals, others rect¬ 
angular with the angles recessed, cnicifonn m plan, as shown in plate 
III* No arches appear to have sprung from these pillars, wliich must 
accordingly have supported a brushwood roof. Some of the pillars had 
baulks of wood built into them about three feet from the ground which 
can be seen in the tall pillar in the centre of plate lu, 'H^eir purpose 
was probably to lacilitate the attachment of drape^' or hangings. The 
‘ \lihrab ' of this mosque was formed of a sierics of four recessed 
rounded arches but unfortunately the back wall has fallen away. The 
mosque at Rugayi is perhaps the most elaborate building of all and is 
more carefully constructed than any of the others. It consisted of a 
rectangular building with an inner court, the wall of W'hich is pierced on 
each face by two arches, ilic ambulatory having been roofed over with 
sun-c^ed tiles while the court was probably left open. On both 
occasions J went there it was tuifominaiely impossible to take any 
measurcjnents. Between iqto and 193,^ two of the arches collapsed 
and the remainder are probably in a perilous state by now, unless the 
Italians have restored them. 

In none of the to^vns did there appear to be any town-planning or 
orderly arrangement of the houses. The sites of the inland towns w'cre 
not chosen for defence, nor W'cre they surrounded by protecting walls. 
ITic onlj' uniformity of pbn is shown in the positions of the refuse- 
heaps and graveyards, which are always on the edge of the towns. 

The cemeteries contain no msaipttons and no elaborate tombs, 
except at Att Boba, where a conical shaped tomb has been erected over 
what is reputed to be the grave of the name sheik of the towTi* I plate rv). 
iTie usual type of grave is oriented east and west, thus probaoly aQow- 
ing the body to lie on the right side with the face turned towards Mecca. 
The graves are outlined with stones set on edge and occasionally there 
is a low uniiiscribed headstone. 

* A sem of «tiheik Bolu b meniiobcil u bein^ohe of Mohmunedsn oommdntlcn 
with Sotnalu under him in 15^9. Ahmad ibn Abd Al-Kadir, tie In Conqtilte 

de VAfyantu, XU p. 118, (Pub licudois dc r£a>tc supertcure dcs tenm d'.Ugm). 
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A large quaBtity of objects of porcebm* pottery, glass, metalwork 
and stone were recovered from tbe surface of refuse^heaps and amongst 
the ruJns of eighteen towns, approximately similar types being found in 
all four groups of sites.* 

Fragments of Celadon vessels were found on every site, and pieces 
large enough to date have been assigned to the Sung and h/ling dytksttes 
in die region of the i zth to i5t!i centuries. Fragments of blue and white 
porcelain came to light on every site ; tliese while difficult to date are 
generally attributed to the i6th and rytb centuries. One fragment of 
thin ware, blue outside, from Abasa, has been identified as Aling of the 
16th century. The base of a grey glazed pottery vessel from Zeib with 
a floral design has been attributed to the 17th century. 

One piece of a small bowl from .Aroqolab with a fine green 
internal glaze is believed to be Egyptian of the t tth century or earlier. 

Quantities of fragments of various types of brown, blue, ^y and 
white, and mottled coloured glazed potte^ came from all the sites and 
it is impossible to assign them to any period more definitely than from 
the i^tn to tlie 18th century. A group of rather larger fragments from 
Saad-Din island are put dow*n as su^estive of the 15th century. One 
piece of delicate cieam-coluurcd ware, also from Saad-Din island, has 
been classified as probably izth century. Numerous pieces of grey-^ 
biscuit porous vessek were recovered, some bearing interesting patiems 
resembling Coptic interlacing work, ft is naturally impossible to 
assign a period to these as such vessels arc in use down to the present 
day in the Near East, the majority coming from Spain and Iridla, but 
their use is confined to the Asiatic and European population. 

AH tlic sites yielded a quantity of coatse hand-made pottery some¬ 
times on the refuse-heaps associated with the Chinese ana other wares. 
Pieces of a variety of types of vessek were found, superior in design 
and construction to those in use by the natives of Somaliland today; 
they included a platc-like tvpe witlt small handles, pottery, water- 
bottles, etc. The only tx)mpictc item was a fiat pottery lid measuring 
6 inches across and | inch thick with a small raised semicircular handle 
in the centre. Some of the coarse pottery from Abasa and Saad-Din 
island had the appearance of having been whcelmade, a technique no 
longer in use in ^maliland. 

A small roughly-made pottery lamp came to light during the digging 
out of a house at (jorgab. It is primitive in design, being ov'al-shapcd 

* I atn indebted to Mi* E. F. 8. Shirley for her hdp in llie collection of objecta from 
Zeiia rad Sud-Oin isUnd. 
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-tt-ith a flat base and a spout protruding upwards from one end lo take 
the wick. Traces of soot were found in tW spout. 

Pieces of burnished pottery were found on most of the inland 
sites. The fraginetits were brownish or btack in colour and in some 
cases showed simple incised ornamentation. One piece, the nbt>ed 
neck of a black jar, was found 4 feet 6 inches below the surface in die 
refuse-heap at Amud. 1 1 is s imilar in typc to a jar 1 saw for storing 
honey in Harar in ig35. No burnished pottery is in use in Somaliland 
today, but it is in general use in Ethiopia. 

All the sites produced a number of fragments of glass vessels ; 
they w'cre diin and of ^'anoufl colours including blue, yellow, and green. 
It is impossible to date the fra^enta beyond two pietxs, one with a blue 
line across it and the other witli white lines and raised dots about the 
swe of a pin head, which are attributed to a period not later than the 
15th century. 

One sriiall glass bottle blackened by contact with fire, but whole 
except for the mouth, ivas picked up at Zeila associated with Celadon 
ware. 

.A number of beads came from the various inland sites and ivere 
specially prolific at Sheikh Barkab mosque, where they appear to have 
been left as offerings. Tlie following types were identified*:—Varieties 
of glass trade beads at the latest 100 years old, others earlier; cobalt 
blue glass rings similar to Bcchuana and ISlashona bt^ds: ‘ cane * 
beads of drawn glass in white, green, pink, blue, and yellow from seven 
sites, the yellow similar to a type from Malay and early in date ; one 
glass segmented bead; some round rock crystal beads t)pical of 
African msite; two rock crystal ones with a hexagonal barrel; cornelian 
beads more akin to those from Romano-Egj'ptian sites than African, 
One agate bead was found. Some small nat ostrich-eggshell and 
marine shell pierced disks were recovered whose tcdmtquc g:ave the 
impression that they might have come from the sites of an earlier 
civilisation altogether. 

All the sites yielded fragments of glass bangles. Unfortunately U 
is impossible to date llicm. They vary from simple black or blue 
drawn glass, p lain or simply ornamented, to elaborate and highly 
coloured varieties made in three pieces. Samples of nvisted glass 
bangles in variegated colours were included in the fragments. 

• 1 sun iiidebicd M Mr H, Beck, f.3.a. who very kmdly eiaimtHai tic whole collec- 
tioti of idcadri^ them. 
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Portions of steatite platters were found on all the Inland sites. 
They were about an inch thick, tvith a narrow^ shallow raised rim. 
When complete they must have measured about a foot b diameter and 
in most cases they showed signs of considerable tvear. Pieces of the 
base and rims of steatite bowl-shaped vessels also came to light; they 
varied from ^ inch to an inch in thickness. One fragment of the rim 
of a vessel was decorated with small holes bcised within circles. 

Stone finds included 43 objects of steatite and other soft stone, pro¬ 
bably spindle-whorls or b some cases beads. They vary b size and 
shape, some bebg conical, others flat, but alt pierced with a hole in the 
centre ; their diameter varies from 4 bch to i| mches. Three pottery 
whorls were also discovered. 

Seven round stones of limestone and quarts were revealed together 
on the floor of a house w'hich was cleared out at Qor^b ; they varied 
m weight from 6 to zS ozs. and bore marks indicating thdr use as 
hammer-stones. Tlvey were lybg b dose proximity to a steatite 
platter. A similar collection of four pebbles was discovered on tlie 
floor of a house at .Abasa. 

Sia coins were recovered and it has been possible to identify two 
of them from Derbl Adad as lielongbg to Kait Bey, Sultan of Egypt, ^ 
1467-1495, Tlie other four are undecipherable. Two gold cobs were 
found by a Somali woman herdbg goats amidst the ruins of Eik b 1935 ; 
they were purchased by a European official For a rupee and sold to 
Messrs Spink b London for £2 los. on their gold value. Fortunately 
I was able to get impressions and they have b^n identiived as havmg 
been nunted in Egypt m the rei^ of ^lim 11, 1566-1574,* * Coins are 
often reported to m found at Eik following on rab and there is Little 
doubt that pieces from hoards come to light from time to tbie. 

One silver finger-ring was found at Au Bare; it measured about 
^ bch wide and was ornamented with a debased pattern of interlacing. 
Five other piec^ of metal rings of various types came to light. 

A sbgie barbed iron arrowhead a) inches m length was picked up 
at Abasa. 

A bar, probably copper, 3 indies bng and I inch thick, rounded at 
one end, came from Qorgab. 

^ Kait Bey wm< one cif the Msmeluke Sultans of Egypt. HU reign 4 cantuiuil 
attuggle with the OttoniBn inradcrB with whom he evcDttully cctonpromUed. 

* Selim U, «n Ottotnan Sultan who led iti eicp«U(ion agaiiut the YeiEfin, 
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A quantity of black obsidian flakes and amal! cores were common 
on the surface of some inland sites, especially at Derbiga Adad.* 
Ostrich eggshell appeared on all the sites. 

Two fragments of mother-of-pearl shell came to light; one. 
dearly the portion of some ornament, had a design of incis^ rings, 

A piece of wood 3 inches long, with the appearance of having 
been turned, was found at Amud and might have teen half the handle 
of a knife, 

A disk of pottery, round in shape and f inch in diameter and over 
i inch thick, glazed on both sides, came from Amud and has the 
appearance of being a playing piece. A steatite disk of about the same 
dimensions, and some aljghuy larger, w'ere found on other sites. 


The general weight of datable evidence indicatea that these inland 
towns Nourished bctiveen the 15th and i6th centuries* It Is impossible 
to say without excavation whether there were only one or several 
occupations during that period. The finds at Saad-Din island tend 
to be earlier than those from the inland sites and point to a date as early 
as the lath century. 

The siae and* number of the towns, the comparatively elaborate 
mosques, and the lack of defensive precautions show the existence of 
prosperous and peaceful Mohammedan communities. 

The Celadon porcelain, Egyptian glazed pottery, ihin glass frag¬ 
ments, porous water-vessels, mother-of-pear! ornaments and coins from 
Egypt, all indicate that their users must have been a comparatively 
cultured people carrying on a trade which had connexions with the 
outside worltf from Egypt on the one band to China on the other. The 
interlacing pattern on the silver ring and the design of incised circles on 
tlie motlier-of-pearl ornaments indicate a connexion with Coptic an. 
The steatite platters and vessels and obsidian chips found show that 
primitive utensils must have been used in conjimction with the modem. 
Travellers' accounts tell of slaves, gold, ivory and musk which tvas 


' Captain Taylor observed aimiJaf typea of obsidian fUkea at Aghiesaiam in the 
Sidamo pravinu of satithem £thiopia in 1936. Reference to his interpTetcr revealed 
the ^ that lumps of obsidum were bmught by aravana and wld in the matket to be 
»Ut up for aoBpltig and cutting puipasB. p have read aomercbere that freshly-atruck 
lUkes of flint {or obsidian ?) were used by baAe« as raaon for shaving. The statement 
was made in a book of tntvela, Unfommately I did not nuke a nula of it, and cannot 
now ntmeinber the wturec. Perhap* some ttader may be able to trace h ? , the 
practice atilJ aurvivea anywhett it would be worth while recordiog in this JounuL 
O.G.S.C.], 
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exported from Zcila, and there can be no doubt that the finds give a 
clue to what was received in return. 

The numbers of spinning weights or whorls indicate a considerable 
spinning of wool or cotton, presumably for clothes. The cotton or 
wool was probably brought from Ethiopia where the same process of 
spinning is carried on today. Coffee beans found in the re fuse-heaps, 
and the grind-stunes from other regions go to indicate further that a 
comfortable standard of living wws attained. The bones found in the 
refuse-heaps show that camel and sheep or goats formed items of diet * 
the numerous cooking pots would Im used for stewing while the 
hammer-stones would serve to break up the bones for marrow. One 
cmi picture tlic food being poured from the coarse cooking-pot on to the 
Celadon bow'l and served to the family sitting round dipping their 
fingers into the bowl. The saddle-quems and grind-stones show that 
cereals were used and the product was no doubt made into some sort 
of bread. The finding of coffee beans Indicates that coffee was taken 
citlier as a beverage or fried in fat in the berry. If taken as a beverage 
one can picture it being served in Chinese, Arab or Egyptian cups. 
Cool drinking Avater w'ould be available from porous jars nanging from 
the roof, Ine fiat steatite platters would serv'e the cook as a board on 
which to prepare die bread or meat and althougit no knives were found 
the cuts on the steatite platters point to their use. 

The history of Ethiopia throws light on the events which occurred 
during the I5*b and i6tli centuries in the area in which these tow^ns are 
situated. Although none of the inland sites investigated be 
identified for certain vrith any one mentioned in the histories or 
chronicles, it seems probable that they formed part of the seven 
Mohammedan provinces which existed in the 14th century in the east 
and south of EtWpia, and two of these, namely Hadya and Adal,*" can 
be recognized as the ancient coimteroart of Harar and Zetla. As most 
of the ruined towns lie between Zeifa and Harar ti is impossible to say 
to which of these provinces they belonged but one can clearly associate 
them with the trade of Zetla, which served as their port. 

The relationship between the port of Zcila and its adjacent island 
of Saad-Din is not clear; probably the island served as an overflow and 
auxiliary trading base for the merchants and would certainly offer 
security from land attack. 


« Uiitoite dtM Gnrrrrf d'Anuia Sym, rot d’Eliti«pic, tnmalatcd hv Tula Pcmicbon, 

p. 5. 
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There sre many references in early chronicles to the penetration 
of the Moors or Mohammedans, and one account describes these 
imtnigr^ts as a people pre-eminently commercial who had at an early 
date settled along the coasts of the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
and cstabl^ed centres of commerce for the transport of merchandise 
from and to India, llie kings of Abyssinia to whom their presence ^ya9 
necessary for the exchange of tncrcliandise, gave them land on which 
they livw peacefully and occupied tlicmselves with their own ai&irs i 
from being tributaries they became in time masters of the provinces 
thev occupied and refused to pay the taxes due unless the army came 
and took it by force,** 

In iitoa'Zeila was besieged and taken by the Ethiopians; the 
defender Saad-Din was killed. He is buried in the southeast comer 
of the island which l>ears his name. The Ethiopian occupation was 
not of lung duration and the t5tb century saw' the start of a aeries of 
constant raids and wars betw'cen the Mohammedan provinces, with 
Zeib) and Harar on the one side and the Christian Ethiopians on the 
other. It must have ^en during the intervals between these wars that 
the inland towns flourished. ^ . . . . , 

In 1503 the traveller Bartema visited ' Zeila in Ethiopia * and com¬ 
ments on the great extent of its commerce and the marvellous abund^ce 
of gold, iron, and tlie innumerable black slaves sold for small prices, 
Tliey were carried into Persia, Arabia Felix, Babylonia of Nilus, or 

Alcair or .Mecca,*’ _ . , r% 1 

Another account mentions that the king of ElhJopia, Lebna Dengcl 
(1508—1540) early in his reign sent some mercliants into tlte country of 
the Mohammedans W'ith the gold, ivory, musk, slaves ^d much wealth 
which belonged to him. They sold die merchandise in Mohammedan 
territory and then crossed to Aden,** 

In 1516 Zeila was burnt by the Portuguese fleet under Lopez 
Suarez Albcrguiera and the foUow'ing year the Turks, who under 
Selim I had overrun Arabia, seized Zeila, established a customs house 
and fitted out a fleet of small cutters to attack merchant vesseb,** 

u Miiiitii Ssincann, 1/jibyiaiiir dam ta stcundu tnuttid da IVt tHrlt au It tigiw dt 
Santa-Df^fi (Makk-Sagad) ti56j-t59+l. p- 25. Ldpzig, 1892, 

1* John WiDict Jones* Tht TVdfvit of LudaDko dt PdrtArind, p, S6. flakltiyt Sodety, 
1S7). 

«Ahniad ibn Abd AJ-Kailir. Hutoirt dt la Conquiif dt rAbyisime, p. 70. 
(l^lblicatinIla tic mpericure da lettrcs d'Aigets), 

^*E. A, Wallis Budge, Hutory Ethkpia. p. 330. 
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The Turks being Mohammedans reached a ‘ modus n vendi ' with 
their co-religionists, the people of Adah 

In 1527 Lcbna Dcnget, king of Ethiopia, invaded the country of 
Adal, burnt the towns and laid waste the king’s castle In Zankar.‘* 
The Mohammedan in\*asion of Ethiopia followed and by 1540 the 
grater part of the country was in their hands, but by 1544 ihev had been 
driven out and their leader Mohammed Gran kilt^ by the tthiopians 
under the Emperor Claudius who attacked the country round Harar 
and destroyed the towns. The Mohammedans rose t^in and were 
finaliy defeated m 1575 ^ account states, all danger to the 

eastern frontiers of Abyssinia was over, both from the Gallas and the 
Moors.** ‘ The kingdom fell partly into the handa of the Gallas, 
partly into the power of the Tmlcish janissaries who guarded the coast. 
Of all this powerful kingdom, which had been the terror of Abyssinia, 
only the capital Aoussa remained. Not long after its name too w‘as 
forgotten 

It can be conjectured that the towns of Adal burnt by Lebna 
Dengel in 1527 comprised certainly some of these ruined ones of 
Somaliland. Others have met with a similar fate at the hands of 
Claudius in 1544. No other group of towns is known to exist near 
Zeila ^d with the wei^t of evidence of the finds it is safe to associate 
the principal group as forming part of the kingdom of Adal 

There is no direct evidence, however, either to prove or disprove 
the fact that this main group may have been again occupied at a later 
date. In the case of the ruins of Eik, in the light of the coin found 
there and assigned to Selim « (1566-74), it seems probable that it 
survived the destructions of 1527 and 1544 and perhaps finally passed 
out of occupaticin on the fall of the Mohammedan kingdoms in 1575- 
It is unlikely that the Eik and Eil Humo were included in the kin^oms 
of Adal or Hadya } being in more direct conunimication geographically 
with Berberu they probably formed part of one of the five other 
Mohammedan provinces. 

EOiiopian accounts give certain indications regarding ihe inhab¬ 
itants of the Mohammedan provinces. It ia clear Uiat most of the 
merchants or traders were immigrant' Moors ’ or Arabs. Nevertheless 
from 1529 onwards there are frequent references to the Somalis who 
took an active part in the various Mohammed^ wars and incursions 

^Kot identified!^ 

^ \Uriii 4 Sdnana, sV. p. 3S. Leipzig 1892. 
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into Ethiopia ; some eight tribes are mentioned’ ^ by name, ail of whom 
still exist and it seems probable that some of them occupied the country 
in which the mined towns arc situated. It is further apparent from the 
details recorded that they were a purely noiMdic j^ple then, as they 
re main today, and thus would have taken no part m the general life of 
the towns* A similar state of aiEaira is found in modern times in British 
Somaliland, where the trade in the towns is in the hands of the Indian 
arid Arab merchants and the Somalis content themselves with the camel 
transport of goods, the brokerage of stock brought in for market, and 
petty trading. 

1 wish to thank Messrs. Braunholz, Hobson and King, of the 
British Museum, for their assistance in dating and ^classifying the 
finds ; Mr Adrian Digby for all the help he has given me and Miss 
Cecil Mowbray for assistance with the references. 


’T The Dftrod group of tribe* «t repnescuted by the Giti, Manbao, Herti. Berruk, 
Bartini, Hawiys, Yebir *Dd Hsria, who are nav a aectbn of the Eaa but rectigiiiio torar 
Dated affinrtiea. The lihmfc enjup ia referred to « ' the people of MailMan labmd 
being the buriaj (dece of Shdk lahaak their foui^er. They had not at that tiiM 
ituj pooiiion i>f IrnpoitaLnce out of the piroctpftf Sonuli gfoupe* The Giri pnwdw 
the CjiTilry, the Heni Mid * people of Mwt ^ were iinwd witli cutlwe** while the Tebif 
pnmded the bowmen. Ahmad ibn Abd Al-Kadif, rat-, pp- 45> *73* 
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The Syrian City of Til-Barsib 

by M. E. L, Mallowan 

Tll-Barsib. Par F. Thureau-Dangii] et Maurice Duuand awe !e carcours dt 
Lucien Cavro « DoEain, Pariai Paul Geutliuer, *^^6. pp, (6ft wfth Aiham 

of 53 plaies and 5 pluu. £00 fnnol. 

T his volume is » most Importam contribution to tbe archaeoJoi^' 
of Syria. Te!l-‘Ahmar, which lies on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, 20 kilometres below Carchemish, marks the site of the 
ancient diy of TU-Baisib. As long ago as t9<^ the kte Dr Hogarth liad 
suggested the idcntificadon of this mound with Barsib, and in 1911 Dr 
C^plTell Thompson proved the correctness of Hogan’s surmise by 
copying and translating an Assyrian inscription which lay on the mouna. 
After making prelimina^ soundings in 1927 a French Expedition under 
the auspices of the M usm du Louvre set to work in 1929 and rite excava' 
rions, involving a total of seven months' work in all, were concluded in 
ipri. This volume, lavislily illustiated, describes'in detail the remark- 
able results. 

iTie earliest historical references 10 Til-Barsib occur in the reign 
of Shalmaneser in, when it appears to have been the capita] of an 
important Aramaean state called Bit-Adini, In 855 n.c. Snalmanescr 
succeeded in capturing the city, which he tumi-d into an AasjTian 
colony, endowing it with the new name of Kar-Suimanasared—' Port 
Shalmaneser ^—and began building a palace. Shalmaneser’s successors 
made rapid headway in this csountiy and under Tiglath-Pileser iii the 
city was apparently the capital of the province of yaiiAn. Later on 
Sennacherib u^d the site as a dockyard for building some of the ships 
required for his navy. The stratepc importance ot Barsib, a tete-dc- 
pont on the Euphrates, was its position on a route which kept Guyana 
(T. tialaf), fjatran, J-laddatu fArslan-Tashl in touch with one another: 
in other words, it lay on one of the principal routes bettveen Assyria and 
Syria. 

The size and geographical situation of the mound were therefore tn 
themselves a guarantee that T, Ahmar would produce considerable 
monuments. The top of the tell was over 25 metres above virgin soil 
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and the main composition of the mound may be described from top to 
bottom as foUowa; 

1. Islamic and modem debris, i metre. 

2. Helicnistie debris, i metre, 

3. Assyrian Palace (Achacmcnid tombs intruaive tlierein), about 

6 metres. 

4. * Aramaean ^ building, about metres. 

5. A cemetery with cist graves, rich in metal ^d in ponery, 

dug into ruined buddings of tbe third millennium s.C., 
about 4I metres. 

6. A series of mud-brick buildings of uncertain date, probably 

prehLstoric-protohistoric and no doubt covering a long 
period, about metrw. 

7. A level containing prehistoric painted pottery of A 1 ’Ubaid 

type superimposed over T. Kalaf ware which rested on 
virgin soil, about 3 metres. 

TJic most important discoveries were made in levels 3, 5, and 7, 
which produced respectively an Assyrian palace with a wond<^ul 
series of wall-paintings, a tomb containing the richest single deposit of 
metal and pottery ever found in Syria, and finally more evidence for the 
distribution of painted pottery in the chalcolithic period. 

Though tlm review is confined to these iliiec levels we must not 
overlook the fact that die otlier levels also produced fint^ of great 
interest, t.g, important evidence for the dating of Hellenistic terra¬ 
cotta figurines, a number of .Achaeroenid tombs rich in bronzes, much 
stone carving, including a number of liittite sculptures For w'hich 
T» Alunar provides an important tirtnimts od yneut—the destruction by 
Shalmaneser in 856 ».c. Lastly there is a large building, possibly a 
palace founded before the 9th century B.c., and allied in plan to build¬ 
ings discovered at Carefaemish. ■ i_ . ■ 

The Assyrian palace was defended on the south side by the nver 
Euphrates and on the north by a great town wall roughly semicircular 
in plan. The ends of the wall abutted on ilie Euphrates and were 
ijoo metres apart. This semicircular plan is in keeping with the 
building tradition witnessed by the defences of Arslan-Tash and 
Sendjirli, The total length of the Baisib wall was nearly 2 kilometres. 
It was excavated in outline over a distance of 230 metres and found to 
be built of mud bricks 37 cms. square resting on a foundation of stones ; 
at intervals in the wall there were bonding lavers of pebbles. Buttresses 
built at intervals of 8^ metres gave the wail the enormous maximum 
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thickness of ill metres, and iheoreiicail}' the town should have been 
Unpregnable. There seem to have been three main gateways, but only 
the northeast gate w'as excavated and thb proved to be a' formidable 
structure with guard-rooms in the flanking towere. On cither side 
of the entrance stood a pair of monumental stone lions metres in 
height. The inscriptions on the lions were of exceptional interest 
because although couched in Royal form they did not mention the 
king's name —a solecism in the annals of ^Assyrian history. The 
Inscription served rather to glorify the turtSn Samsi-ilu, who seems to 
have been a governor of exceptional power durine three reigns, com¬ 
bining in his person the chief dvil, military, and religious offices. The 
B^ib inscription records his victory over Argisiia king of Urartu (Van). 
We leimt too that the Assyrians had to fight against me king of Urartu 
in their own territory and were not on this occasion conducting an 
offensive cnnjpatgn as is implied elsewhere in the Assyrian chronicle. 
But the military prowess which enabled Samsi-itu to dispense with the 
king's name is evidence of a considerable decline in the authority of 
the king during the reign of Shalmaneser rv. That this insult to the 
royal dignity was not overlooked is proved by the fact that subsequently 
the n^e and titles of ^msi-tlu were erased. 

The Assyrian palace b described with the methodical thoroughness 
which we should expect of M. Dunand. the excavator of By bios. 
Although only a provincial palace, it is still built on the vast scale which 
b in keeping wrth_ the might of Assyria, and its general dbpoaition 
brings it into line with the great palaces of Nineveh, Kliorsabad, Nimrud 
and Arslan-T^. Its aspect must have been tremendously imprea- 
sive, for standing on an already liigh mound the building towered over 
the Euphrates: its great pilastered wall cast alternate bands of hffit and 
shade, and the majesty of its exterior prepared the vbitor for the 
magnificence within. 

The building b rectangular in plan and the long axis is parallel 
with the Euphrates, which here flows east, The overall mjeasurementfi 
are 130 hy 70 metres, but as the building is considerably ruined on three 
of its sides fespecialty on the south owing to the Euphrates floods) 
they must originally have been much larger. Even so, this was one of 
the smalier Assyrian palaces. 

The main entrance at the northw^t end of the north wall was 
proicaed by two great flanking lowers. A secondary entrance may at 
one tme have exist^ in the nortlieast end of the east wall.' In 
essentials the palace is a complex of three enormous courtyards, the 
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largest of which measures 65 by 35 metres. The economy of the 
palace with its administrative and domestic quarters, the royal apait- 
mems and the harem^ is typically Assyrian. The throne room at the 
south end of the palace is reasonably preserved and still contains the 
dais on which the kine^s throne once stood, while the frescoes m the 
same room depict the ung. 

Some of the mud-bri« walls were no less that 4^ metres thick and 
M. Dunand, who comments on the astounding fact that for the most 
part there were no foundatbns whatsoever, supposes that the architect 
were satisfied that the mere thickness of the wails guaranteed their 
stability. I think it is aSso possible that the builders were reluctant to 
dig down Into the disturbed soil of the unde riving ruins. On the 
yabur today builders frequently put up their walls directly on to the 
existing surface rather than dig down into the disturbed subsoils, and 
results proved that they arc right. Indeed on the south side of Barsib 
where the Assyrian ar^kccts did dig deep foundations for their bui- 
tresses the building caved outwards into the Euphrates and suffered 
severe destruction. 

An interesting feature of the palace is the planning of the long 
narrow' corridors which form an internal chemin de Ttmde safeguarding 
the royal apartments and providing an emergency exit in case of necessity. 

Sanitation and drainage were carefully attended to, for the palace 
contained no less that nine bvatoriesand two bath-rooms. The arterial 
system of drainage consisted of a network of underground limestone 
troughs with control points involving a meticulous systern of levelling. 
These details are further proof of the skill of the Assyrian hydraulic 
engineers, though the quality of the materials used for draina^ varied 
very considerably. 

Most of the floors w'ere of beaten mud, but the courtyards and some 
of the rooms were stone-paved. Mosaics consisting of large alternatjc 
blocks of black basalt and w'hite limestone were a decorative feature of 
some of the pavements. 

The construction of the palace underwent certain modiheations in 
later times, iiie northeast w'ing is the oldest and may date back to the 
time of Shalmaneser in» c, 850 b.c. ; the main building probably 
belongs to llte eighth century and smaller reconstructions were con¬ 
tinued dow'n to the time of Ashur-bani-pal. 

Bui tlie most important discovery is a marv'ellous series of wall- 
paintings (PLATE 1} which must take their place as the earliest out¬ 
standing liuidmark in tlie history of ancient painting. 
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1 was nrivitcged to pay a visit to T, Ahmar in 1930and I shall never 
forget the odlliant impnessioti made hy these vivid pictures, the fresh¬ 
ness of the paint stanaing out in all its glory after a shower of rain. It 
is indeed a tragedy that only a few fragments, distributed bet>veen the 
Louvre and the Aleppo Museum, survive. M. Thureau Dangin, who 
gives a masterly account of the paintings, says that they were unable 
to save the mass: it would liave been interesting to hear what methods 
tvcrc applied to preserve such specimens as were removed and why the 
remainocr could not be salvage. Indeed at any bme more Assyrian 
frescoes may come to light and any experience gained in salvaging 
previotis fiagotents should have been given the fullest publicity. 

But tliough \ve may lament tlte loss of most of the originals we have 
by w^ay of compensation a series of reproductions which are probably 
as close as copies can be to an originaL By a rare stroke of fortune the 
Expedition was able to secure die services of M. Luden Cavro, a first 
doM copyist who had already done skilled work in reproducing the 
recently uncovered mosaics in the Ummayad mosque at Damascus, We 
hope that his admirable work will be permanently exhibited in the 
Louvre, The difficulty of the task has been explained by M. Thtireau 
D^gin: ‘ C'est peu de dire qu'il a copid oes pcintures, il Ics a de- 
chiffr^ To some extent therefore interpretation has been necessary, 
but the copies (made with tlie aid of traemgs) show very dearly tvhat 
exists and what can be restored with oomparntive certainty, nor has 
there lieen any attempt to fill up complete lacunae with h)'potheticaI 
reconsmictions. M. CavTo’s achkwemeni deserv'cs the gratitude of 
posterity. 

The paintings fall into two main groups : the later group belongs 
to the reign of Ashur'‘banl'pa]t c. 650 b.c,, and the earlier to some 
period between S50 and yaa B.c, M. Thureau Dangin’s account of the 
stylistic considerations which must govern any attempt to fix the date 
of the earlier group is of great importance for an appreciation of the 
development of As.^yrian art. He t^es it for certain that these paintings 
must DC earlier ilian Sargon, before the sevcntli ceniurv B.C, The 
particular grounds for this assumption ore bused on Oie fact that the 
oblique draiving of the bunch of fluffy hair at the back of the head is 
never found in Assyrian art after this date, Tlie genera] grounds 
depend on the observation tliat the musculature, and the broad and 
vi^rous drawing of the figures are stylistically closely akin to the art of 
Ashur-naair~pal n. On the other hand die paintings cannot have been 
executed before the dosing years of Shalmaneser 111, who was the first 
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Assyrian king lo conquer Bareib and build an Assyrian palace. M. 
Thureau Dangin says that the palntint^s are ‘ franchement posterieii^ 
k Salmanasar \ but it seems to me that wc !iave at least to reckon with 
tile possibility tliat the work may have been begun in the closing years 
of ms reign, after 850 B.c, VVe therefore arrive at the conBusion 
that the paintings must fall witliin tSie periotl 850-722 8.C. M. Tlmreau 
Dangin honrever points out a niimbu' of technical detatla which are 
never found before Tiglath Pileacr in, xe. details not known in occur 
before 74c »,c. These are enumerated as follows ; chariots with eight 
spoked wheels, a quiver standing vertically on die front of a chariot, the 
king widi a flower and a feather fan in Kis hand, archers with quivers 
dosed by material hanging down from the sides and ending in ' cor- 
donnets houpp^ an Assyrian scribe acoompanieJ by an Aramaean 
who is represented as writing with a brush. These objections however 
the author does not consider decisive because between Shalmaneser in 
and Tiglath Pileser m we have a span of three generations (859-H5 b.c,) 
during which material for comparison almost entirely fails us, Furtber, 
certain other details arc difficult to esplain if the frescoes arc as late 
as 7 ’igJath Pileser tti. Thus the tower halves of the sword scabbards are 
generally decorated with double flutes, a fashion which is common in 
the time of Ashur-nasir-pal ii and Shalmaneser m but after that very 
rarely found (once in the time of Adad Nirari jir and only in two other 
instances in the time of Tiglath Pileser rii). 

M. lliureau Dangin's opinion on the date of the paintings is 
summarized in the comment on p. 46, ‘ Enfin nos peintures ont nn 
aspect assez sensiblement plus archalque que Ics sculptures contern- 
poralnes de Teglathphabisar; cites ont notamment dans I'eiqiression 
de la musculature oon&erv6 quelquechosc du style la^e ci yigoureux 
qui caracterise Ics sculptures du. ix sitelc As against this genend 
stylistic consideration however, it seems that there arc many details 
which can very welt be paralleled in Sargonid and post-Sargomd times, 
and 1 will not do more than point out that there is scope for difference 
of opinion as to W'hetlier the paintings are of the 8th or the 7th centuries 
B.C., so that it is perhaps wiser to admit with JVL Thureau Dangin that 
u'e arc not yet in a position to settle the question of their date. 

The technique of the paintinra is simple. The background con¬ 
sists of a w'hiie lime distemper which is applied directly to the mud-brick 
walls. Only three colours were used, black, red and blue, applied 
without shading. Green and yellow never occur at Baraib. Frequently 
however the colours were mixed, red wttli white, giving a pale rwi, and 
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red with blue givmg an aubergine tint * further, a violet red Is pro¬ 
duced by the admixture of red, black and blue. The blue is of a light 
Unge nearing oolialt. In the earlier group the entire outline was done 
in black and the details w'cre then hllca in with red and blue, but 
the red and the blue were never in direct contact, cadi of these two 
coloufa being invariably outlined In black. In the later group the 
technique wos oonsidemhly modified : the drawing was done in red, 
and black was only used to accentuate the most important features. 

There are two classes of composition. The first consists of lai^e 
and spacious designs iliustiating the principal activities of the king— 
attimded by his court, at war, receiving tribute from men of Anatolia, 
reviewing his Beduin captives, hunting, taking on a lion in single 
combat. It Ls noteworthy that not the slightest concession h made to 
any notion of ‘ feminism for the subjects represented in the harem 
differ in no way from those in other portions of the palace. As M. 
Thureau Dangin remarlu, this is in keeping with the negligible iiodal 
status of women in ancient .Assvria. One striking detail aptly com¬ 
mented on is the representation of a lion couchant at the feet of the king. 
It is certain that the lion was no mere symbol of royal authority but a 
beast that must have been present in the flesh. There are Jiteraiy 
references to lions at the jkasyrian court and an admirable parallel is 
quoted from the memoirs of Baron Ser, w*ho recalls how under the 
‘ Directoire ’ the French Consul at Algiers was received by the Dey 
whose elbow rested on the back of an enormous lion couchant at his 
feet. Lions were also kept till recent times at the court of the Nceus 
of .^^ssinia. 

Tne second class of^ composition oonslats of purely geometric 
draw'ings and of apotiopaic figures of genii and monsters, bulb and 
lions, often confined to an upper register. In the royal apartments for 
example the compositions were disposed as follows from the bottom of 
the wall upwards a bitumen plinth 1 metre high surmounted by a 
border ro ems, wide, a lower register of paintings metres in height, 
then an upper regbter or frieze 3,3 metres high. The total height of 
the wall decorations ilierefore rose to nearly 4^ metres, or nearly 16 feet. 

It is worth observing tlmt there were numerous traces of sketches 
and designs underlying the eventual frescoes, and it is possible that the 
artist sometimes painted a trial piece which he executed with a different 
and final version. There are instances of the final design considerably 
modifymg the preliminary sketch. Another interesting point is that 
the design of the latest period sometimts kept fairly closely to the older 
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paintings and in spite of radical differences in style and techniqtie are 
to some extent kmucnocd by earlier traditions. 

M. Thureau Dangin has justly observed that Assyrian sculpture^ 
though rich in mastcrpicecsi often sho^vs an uneven range of artistic 
merit in execution, and he expbins this as due to the lact that the 
enormous length of surfaces to be covered necessitated the employment 
of simple artisans who bad no part in originating the general sdieme. 
In Assyrian painting on tiie other hand the artist both designed the 
general scheme and carried out the details himself : composition and 
execution went hand in hand. 

It is probable that lighting was effected by w'mdow's high up in the 
walls, certainly over 4.4 metres above floor level, in the manner of 
Islamic buildings. The general effect is best described bv translating 
the author’s own words on p. 74, * On their lime background the 
paintings stood out sharply and could be discerned perfectly. In the 
targe composition on the lower register colouring was as a rule sparingly 
applied, and often consisted of no more than a touch or two to show up 
the outline. By way of contrast paint was lavished on the frieze, whicn 
made the upper register brilliant!^ ornamental. The impression aimed 
at was an interchange of red a^inst blue: a harmony of the kind may 
appear simple to our taste, but it is none the less powerful, and tlie light 
blues composed of a crystalline pow'der were enhanced by the darkness 
of the dull reds 

Five metres below the level of the Assyrian palace Uie Expedition 
made a second discovery of outstanding importance. Underlying a 
building of the ' Aramaean ’ period, and antedating it by a oonsiderahle 
period of time, tvas a cemetery w’hich contained a \'ariety of tombs 
including limestone cist-graves and one in mud brick. Richest of all 
was a stone-paved limestone cist-grave 5.4 metres long by 3 metres wide 
and a. I metres high. The walls were built of dry masonry consisting of 
rough limestone boulders, and chipping were used to All up the inter* 
slices, llie side-walls incurved snarpw and the roof consisted of five 
enormous blocks of limestone and conglomerate laid transversely to the 
long axis. Outside the tomb, abutting on the end wall, there was a 
shaft with walls of solid masonry, 2.2 by 14 metres and 2.5 metres deep, 
containing nothing but earth. This shaft communicated with the 
grave through a doorway which had a stone threshold, and it was 
obx'iousK used as an access to the tomb, inside the comb, or hypogeum 
as M. Dunand calls it, were the disturbed remains of ti^n human 
skeletons and a profusion of goats* bones. 'Fogether with the 
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skeletons there was a truly astounding votive deposit consisting of 1045 
intact clay vases, which is claimed to bo the largest deposit of pfjLtery 
ever found in a single tomb. An interesting pltotograph (reproduced 
here a© plate ri), gives a fine view of the remarkable nosrd of booty 
which greeted the excavators' eyes on opening the tomb. In addition 
to the pottery there was a collection of Wnze weapons and ornaments 
of the greatest variety and interest. 

It w~ould seem that so targe a mass of material should he easy to 
date: unfonimaiely tlierc is ample scope for disagreement. \1. 
Dunand assigns the whole group to the earlier part of the second 
millennium B.C., and implies that tlie objects were made round about 
1750 U.C. tti my opinion this is very much too late and I am inclined 
to pul die date very much nearer to 3500 b.C, I trust that the ensuing 
remarks will induce others to rush into the fray. 

Although my opinion differs very considerably from that of M. 
Dtmand, 1 should like to make it clear that his general statement of the 
evidence is a most valuable piece of work and that he lias by no means 
neglected the parallels that would argue an earlier date. The account 
of analogous and similar material from other sites is die result of con¬ 
siderable research, but 1 do not believe that lus final conclusion b 
compatible with the evidence adduced in support of it. Let us examine 
the position in the way that M. Dunand very fairly presents it. The 
analogous ceramic materia] may be summarized as follows ; 

1. Material from the Orontes valley. Under thia heading we 
may include Mbhrife (the ancient Qatna) which actually lies on a 
tributary of the Orontes. Much of the pottery from the celebrated 
tomb IV at Qatna publbhed by Du Mesnil du Bui^on is identical with 
the Baraib tomb group. Qatna tomb iv is dated by du Mesnil to 
c, 3500 B,c. and I have little doubt that ihb is approximately correct, 
for the date of the bronzes in that tomb would agree very well W'itli 
tnaterbl from Chagar Bazar, east of the liabur. Under thb beading 
also we must include the pottery from Dnebi and T. .As, generally 
placed between the a3rd and t5th centuries b.c. Tlie analogous types 
from these two sites, neither of which provided any fixed dating 
evidence, must be assigned to the upper end of thb period. 

2, Materbl from the Sajur valley and Euphrates sites near 
Aleppo, in pantculor the objects published by Woolley in Annals of Art 
ana Archaeolt^’ vi, from Carenennsh, Hammam, Kam Hassan and 
El-.Amarna. luiink we may now say with confidence that tlie Cardie^ 
mish ' champagne ' vases are at least as early as zjoo B.c. by reason of 
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the early Sumerian metal-types which are conternpor^ with them. 
‘Tlie Carehexniah ' champagne ^ vase occurs in the Barsib tomb. Close 
parallels also occur at Haiumam and Amania, not^ly the peculiar 
tripod bowls from the Barsib tomb. But in considerine the rele^Tincy 
of these parallels we have to remember that the pottery from Hammam 
and allico cemeteries consists of mups brought in by peasants, and we 
have no proof whatever that such groups were in fact found together. 
The Hamman pottery as 1 believe belongs to at least two dmcrent 
periods which fall respectively before and after aooo b.c., and 1 think 
this conclusion is warranted by recent discoveries at Chagar Bazar, 
Discoveries on the latter site prove also that the tripod bowl tn S3uia 
has a long history, and the rough prototype of the Amama and Hammam 

E roduct occurs east of the Habur at least as early as 2700 b.c, Willey 
as good grounds for suggesting that the Hamman cemeiciy is inter¬ 
mediate between the ‘ champagne' vase cist-graves of Carchemish and the 
* Middle Hittite * cemeteries of the second mdlennlum. Recent discover¬ 
ies enable us I think to be more precise and to suggest that the majority of 
the unpainted pottery from Hammam is likely to fall within tire period 
2500-2300 B.c. or thereabouts, and that the painted vases belong to a 
later group and are post-iooo B.c. The same considerations apply to 
Amama which on the whole may be later than Hamniani but has many 
links with it. In general I believe that the relevant material from this 
group of sites argues for the Barsib finds a date before 2300 b.c. 

3. Material from the Tigris and the lower Euphrates valley, 
Kish A, Ur Royal Cemetery, Gawra 7. Analogous and similar pottery 
not later than 2500 B.C. 

Here iherefote we liave a wide variety of oeranuc arguing an early 
date : we shall a little later consider certain exceptions. 

The second type of evidence to he summarized is the metal. Here 
the balance of the evidence is overw'belmingiy early. ‘ Avec les bronzes 
il faut revenir au pa vs de Sumer pour trouver les analogies les plus 
frappantes A picltaxc and some of the flanged axes are so similar 
to material from die pre-Sargonid graves in die royal ceroete^ of Ur 
that they miglil have come out of the same wor^hop. There is an axe 
very closely paralleled in Gawra vi, a flanged axe identical with a specimen 
from Luristan, and a parallel at Susa recently published by de 
Nlect^uenem is said to belong to the third dynasty of Ur. The ^es 
with antithetical animals are in the Sumerian tradition, and there is a 
rein-ring surmounted by a pair of horses (plate iii), another link with 
die Kish and Ur cemeteries. 
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As against this abundance of early material only a few of the metal 
objects have later parallels. Ttic crescentic aae is a type that persists, 
end some of the pins and daggers have later Anatoli^ and Cypriote 
analogies. 

To return to the pottery, there arc a few types which might be sub- 
sequcikt to 2500 B.C. but some of the late parallels which At. Dunand 
refers to T. Beit Mirsim in Palestine are inexact. Thus plates xxm, 
io-20, and XXIV, T-5 are far closer to forms of the jrd millenmuin 
featured by the Billa ware. On the other hand the Jericho vase with a 
spout in the form of a ram's head published by Garatang in Jinmis of 
Art md Archaeology sx, fig. 4, no, 5 of c, 16^0 B.c. is very similar to 
Barsib, pi, xxvii no, 1, a mough the shape is different : on pi. xxv 
noa. 11-13. P^* 3 the vi^es and jugs are much closer to 

Palestinian and early Cypriote Bronze Age forms. The tatter types are 
never found in Sumer in the third millennium and are interesting as 
being in 3 non-Sumerian tradition. The argument on n. 114, footnote 
5, that the amphora is attested at Nineveh in the thira miltcnnium is 
wrong. The reference is misquoted and should read AAA. vtv , 
plate Lii, no. 13, and the apparently similar amphora from Nineveh so 
far from being early is Romano-Parthian and decorated with a porous 
blue ' ize. 



The most cogent argument for a lat^ date is a type illustrated on 
plate xxiT, nos, 12—15. and xxitt, nos. 1—4, which is said to show examples 
painted tviA *rec bands of red ochre. It b unfortunate that no 
illustration is given of these painted examples, but the description seems 
very definitely to implv that they are simiuir to a pointed ware belonging 
to the later group at Hammam and to Chagar Bazar tvpcs which are 
subsequent to 2000 b.c. 

.A.part then from a fe!w exceptions both the pottery and the metal 
are most nearly related to material which oocuis elsewhere in contexts 
definitely earlier than 2500 B.C. But the appearance of unmistakable 
horeiM on die bronze rein-ring, and the well developed forma which 

I ^ . ♦ , . - ' , work up liie Euphrates valley from Sumer, 

tiic principal centre of theu* manufacture, may imply a certain time-lag. 
yVe may therefon: concede tliai the pottery as well as the metal may have 
^n deposited between 2500-^300, though I still incline to the earlier 


date 


How arc we to account for the few later objects ? It is injudicious 
to attempt to deny thetr existence, just as it is in my opinion injudicious 
to attempt to assign objects hardly ever found after 2500 B.c. to a period 
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later than 2000 B.c. I ^uld therefore be indincct 10 explain the con¬ 
tents of this tomb as belonging to more than one period. This theory 
would account for some strange features which may be summarized as 
follows: 

t. Why this enormous deposit of 1045 vases ? Numerically five 
times as great as any other yet discovered in Sumer and three times as 
great as any discovered in Syria. If the deposit covers more than one 
period we an easy explanation for the size of the deposit. 

z. The tomb has an access in the form of a well-shaft offering 
every facility for approach in later periods. 

5. Tlie skeletons in die tomb appear to have been disturbed. 
This fact is in itself evidence of later intrusion, and tiiere were apparently 
no signs of desecration. (It is possible however that this disturbance 
was in part due to the fall of a portion of the roof)* 

4. In the tomb there vrere numerous goats* bones which must 
have been the remains of some ritual feast. 

We may note further that evidence from tlic royal cemetery of Ur 
showed that early dynastic tombs had some kind of superstructure and 
that commemorative sacrifices were probably made. The practice of 
venerating a ' Saints * tomb is endemic in the Ea.st and often involves 
deposits over a period which may cover some hundreds of years. It is 
for the excavator to say whether there is any insuperable argument 
a^inst this hypothesisi If the theory b valid ow difficulties are solved ; 
if not then the mass of evidence inclining to the earlier date must I 
thjnk outweigh the later analogies. 

In conclusion we have to touch on the very interesting prehistoric 
painted sherds discovered in the bottom three metres of the mound, 
the earliest of them resting directly on virgin soil. In tlie upper levels 
of this stratum there are sherds which apparently resemble the A 1 
*Ubaid ware of Arpachiyah—the northern variety of A 1 TJbaid : cf. 
pi. XXXV, nos. I, 3, 18. In the lowest strata there are sherds wliich are 
identical with the older T. yalal ware, but inferior in quality. M. 
Dunand makes a sound observation when he implies tliat the fabric is 
a Western provincial variety of a pottery which had as Its centre of 
development the basin of the Upper ifigris. 
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PILE-HOUSES (plate i) 

Ever since the Swiss Italian Jake-viilflges welt discovered, 
houses built on wooden piles have necessarily had an interest for 
European archaeologists. Modem parallels have been found in New 
Guinea; but otliers nearer home have been overlooked, plate 1 
shows buildings at jajee near Travnik m Yugoslavia representing, 
in a modified form, the modem survival of a habit that goes ^ck to the 
neoli^c period in Central Europe, Note that the whole of the struc¬ 
ture is made of wood, including the roof with its wooden shingles. 
These last arc a constant feature of houses in mountain regions ; I have 
seen them myself not only in the Balkans (where Mrs Piggott’s photo¬ 
graph was taken) but also in the Caucasus and at Kakopetria, m the 
foothills of the Cypriot mountains. They are used also throughout 
the Himalayas and beyond into China and Burma. 

Su^ houses, when abandoneti, would gradually melt into the 
soil, Not even the piles would survive, except as * post-holes *, for 
there would he no water to preserve them, as happened w hen the houses 
were built on the shore of a lake. All the archaeologist would find 
presumably would be a slightly deeper layer of top^il, perhana even 
a slight mound, and a quantity of remains. For we need not doubt 
that the licneaih the Boor would serve as a dump for broken pots 
and rubbish of every kind. TJie possibility that prolific sites like All 
Cannings Cross were occupied by pile-houses was suggested at the time 
by the excavators. It is a possible explanation that should be borne 
m mmd, eapedally in damp or marehy regions. For ‘ damp * was the 
rea^n giveiv on the spot to account for the cottages on low piles at 
Sukhum in Abkhasia. The place lies at the foot of the Caucasus, 
on the north shore of the Black Sea, and only a few yards from it* 
There is a considerable annual rainfaJ!. but the site in question 
IS not one that oould ever be flooded ; and I suspect that ^damp" 
rather than actual water is the effective cause. For the wooden 
walls and floors of a house thus raised up must be much drier and less 
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apt to rot away than those almost in contact with the soil. The air 
circulates freely iindcmeatli and must help to keep the house dry. The 
wooden huts so faiuilLir during the last war were alt built on this prin¬ 
ciple, though of course the elevation was very slight. 

The upland farms further inland often have a verandah in front, 
raised on piles ; but this may be due to the difficulty of obtaining a 
level surface to build on when the land slopes steeply and the subsoil 
is hard melt. Indeed, the difficulty of obtaining a level surface may be 
one reason w'hy piles were used in other cases. 

Everywhere it is uatial, even today, to build granaries on piles, 
to keep mis gut. Sometimes mushroom-like stone supports (known 
in Wessex as * staddlc-stones ^ or * staddlcs ’} serve the same purpose 
for straw- and hay-ricks. O.G^S.C. 

ARAB MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES (platis U'-iii) 

Abu *AbdaU§h Muhammad aJ Idrisi (commonly called Edrisi) ' is 
said to liave been bom in Ceuta about a.d. 1099, to have studied in 
Cordova, and to have made extensive voyages in Spain, to the shores 
of France, and even of England, to Morocco and Asia Minor- It is 
certain that in the latter part of hb life he resided for a considerable 
time at the court of the mrman king of Sicily, Roger ti, which during 
the Crusades was a meeting-place of Norroans, Greeks and Franks, 
According to l^rbi’s account, Roger collected through interpreters 
geographical information from alt travellers, caused a map to be drawn 
on which every plat5c was marked, and had a silver planisphere made, 
weighing 450 Roman pounds, upon which were engraved the seven 
climates of the earth, with their countries, rivere,^ bays,_ etc, Edrisi 
wrote for him hb descriptbn of the earth b Arabic, which was com¬ 
pleted m 1154, and was accompanied by seventy maps and a map of 
the world 

Edrisi's knowledge of Britbh conditions was crude. He desenbes 
it as ‘ a considerable island whose shape b that of an ostrich’s head , . 
The country is fertile ; its inhabitants are fbe, active and enterprising 
people, but perpetual winter reigns there When we rcHect upon the 
fact that wmter weather m, let us say, Cyprus, is more or less equivalent 
to that of a bad (or average) Engli^ summer, thb statement acquire 
more meanbg and b seen to be approximately true, 

* FriJtjof Nansen, In Nt/rtkern Muls, 191J, II, 
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Edrisi mentioned the following places i — 



Psii# M3 


1 Dover 

2 London 

3 Yarmoutli 

4 Hertford 

5 Boston 

6 Lincoln 

7 Grimsby 

8 Salisbury 
g Worcham 

to Southampton 

11 Shorcham 

12 Hastings 

13 York 

14 Durham 


Davras 

Londres 

Jartmuda 


Gharkfarth 


Shorham 

Hastings 

Afardik 

Darham 


Gharham 
Hayntia (Hatuna) 


Agkrtmes 


Bashka 

Nikolas 


Londres 

Jartjams 


Gliarkfort 
Baska 
Kiklus (?) 


Salabiis 


Bayham 



Dar, .s(?) 


. tails awkwardly on the sectional maps provided^ being 

divided Up bettvecn three of them. Moreover the names are all written 
in Arabic and by no means easy to dedpher. There is no attempt at 
a scale. The draughtsman seems never to have been able to decide 
whether he was drawing a picture or a map i indeed as pictures, or rather 
as geometric patten^ the maps are by no means witnout merit. 

^ The idendiications and readings given above have been most 
kindly n^dc for Antiquity by Sir Denison Ross j and the explanatory 
diagram is based upon one supplied by him. Sir Denisoii Ross adds 
My notes on the Pari^ ms are ba^d soltjy on Lc]cwcl*s well known 
but all too rare Get^ofihie du moym dge, and if you are mnfcmg any use 
of mv notes, attention should be called to this indebtedness ^ llianks 
are also^duc to Mr Edward Ljmam, of the Map Room, British Museum, 
for hjs help m the preliminary task of locating the manuscript. 

POTS AND CULTURE (plate iv) 

^chacology is intimately concerned with pottery which, with the 
possible exception of flints on a few early sites, is the most abundant of 
all remains, and one of the most useful. Many cultures are known and 
named from their characteristic pottery, h is natural therefore that 
archaeologists, who habitually think in terms of pottery, should be 
inclined to associate that which is well made or aesthetically pleasing 
with a high cultural lev'el m the society which produced it; and to 
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regard crude, coarsely made wares as evidence of a low level. Similarly, 
evidence of advance or decline in Ihe art of pot-making is regarded, by 
inference, as indicating an advance or decline of culture. 

How far arc such inferences justifiahlc r If by culture we mean 
‘ material culnire ' it is evident that, since pottery forms one of the 
elements of which material culture is composed, its character is legii- 
rmatc evidence, taken together with other kinds of evidence for the 
Slate of the material culture of the community’ which produced it. 
Thus far we may legitimately go. But is it legitimate also to conclude 
that the whole culture—that is, the general standard of living—of a 
community can be at all indicated by the character of ite pottery f 

Diihc^t but fascinating problems are raLsed, involving basic 
principles. We sometimes talk of a ' community ' as if it were a single 
Indivisible unit with a single standard of living ; but has such a com- 
muniiy ever existed, at any rate since the days of the first ^If•sufficient 
agricLUtural community, if then ? Were there not always ridi and poor, 
tlic one using * better ' pots than the other ? And >vhat do we mean by a 
* better ’ pot ? Is china-ware ‘ better * than glared earthenware, or 
plate than china ? Was Samian ‘ better ’ than Bclgic ware r We may 
safely answer ‘ yes ' to the last two questions and proceed to draw the 
obvious inferences. 

But is it safe, when we find two contemporary variants of the same 
type of pot in two different places, Uie one iKtter made than tlie other, 
to infer anything by a difference of technical skill ? On plate rv are 
illustrations of two pots, seen from two different angles. The one on 
the left was bought in the native quarter of Alexandria, the other was 
bought the next day at Atlicns (pd weighs 3 ibs. ^ 5 oz.) The 
Alexandrian pot is squat, heavy (weighs 4i lbs,), thick-sided rather 
coarsely made. On its sides are contact-scars produced during firing, 
and its rim is chipped by contact with other pots either during firing 
or transport, (I tried in vain to find one free from these blemishes). 
One of the handles is badly formed. The Greek pot, on the other 
hand, is much lighter and thinner ; the base is narrower (though quite 
adequate for support) and the handles are attached lower down. None 
of the blemishes of the other occurs. The paste is finer and less 
and the appearance and colour are {to me) more pleasing. Tlrese 
characteristics arc, with the exception of the last, objective ; moTTOver, 
since 1 believe (from fairly close observation) that both pots are typical — 
the .\lexandrian was selected after prolonged observation and inspection 
of others—they may fairly be used as a teat case. 
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Admitting the better craftSTnanshIp of the Athenian pot, which 
could hardh l>e denied, are we Justified in gome furtlicr, and inferring 
tiiat the culture-level, the standard of living, of the Alexandrian cona- 
munity {ora part of it) k lower than that of the Athenian (ora part of it) ? 

Now wc do know something about livbg conditions in Alexandria 
and Athens ; and I do not think that any one familiar with both would 
hesitate for a moment if he were asked winch whs the better of the two, 
Alexandria is probably no ivorse than many otJier Egyptian towns ; 
but the filth of its streets and the squalor of its houses is plain to every 
observer. Moreover the Aral) culture generally is undoubtedly on a 
far lower level than that of Uie Greeks. So far as mere observation goes, 
then, it agrees entirely with the inferences that might be drawn by a 
speculative archaeologist excavating the sitest of Athens and Alexand fria 
several centunea hence. 

Can wc go further and detcd, in the superior craftsmanship, any 
faint echoes of that superb artistic skill which produced the Greek 
vases of classical times) To do so would be, I think, unwarranted, 
because there are so many missing links. But surely some lingering 
remnant of tlie Keramikos may stiU survive, even if the tradition 
cannot be proved to have continued unbroken since classical times. 

My purpose, however, is to state mthcr than to solve the problem. 
In conclusion, I would refer those who are interested to some very 
suggestive remarks by the late Dr Hogarth, in his Tml^ht of History, 
p. 4 (Sth Earl Grey Memorial Lecture, Oxford, 1926). O.G.S.C 

A PASSAGE ON SCULFTURE BY DIODORUS OF SICILY* 
Also of the ancient sculptors the most renowned sojourned among 
them the Egyptians (H.M.)) namely Telecles and Theodorus, the 
sons of Rhoecus, who executed for the people of Samos the wooden 
statue of the Pythian ApoUo. For one half oi the statue, as the account 
^ 8«vcn, was worked by Teteclea in Samos, and the other half was 
finished by his brother Theodorus at Ephesus; and when the two 
paite were brought together they fitted so perfectly that the whole work 
had the app^ance of having been done by one man. This method 
ol worbng is practised nowhere among the Greeks, but it is folbwcd 
generally ^ong the Egyptians. For with them the symmetrical pro- 
jwrtions of the statues are not fixed in accordance with' the appeaiunce 
they represent to the artist's eye, as i s done among the Grec^ but as 

“ Diodonw of SidJy, Book i, Trtiuliusd by C H. OJdfaiber. 
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soon as they lay out the stones and, after appordoning theni, are ready 
to uork on them, at that stage they take the pioporttons, from the 
smallest pans to the largest; for, di%'idjng the structure of the entire 
body into Uventy-one parts and one fourth in addition, they express in 
ibis way the complete figure in its symmetrical proportions. Con-^ 
sequcntly, so soon as the artisans agree as to the siae of the statue, they 
separate and proceed to tum out the ^'arioua sizes assigned to them, tn 
such a way that they correspond, and they do it so accurately that tlie 
peculiarity of their system excites amazement. And the wooden statue 
in Samos, in conformity with the ingenious metliod of the Egyptians, 
was cut into two parts from the top of the head down to the private 
pans and the statue was divided in the middle, each part exactly 
matching the other at every point. And they say that this statue IS 
for the most part rather similar to those of Egypt,' as having the arms 
stretched sdmy down the sides and the legs separated in a stride 

Hie above passage by Diodorus of SicUy lias excited considerable 
interest among aasslcal scholars, but hitherto no generally acceptable 
explanation of its meaning has been suggested. There is no ambiguity 
in the account itself, but it would seem tliat the processes involved are 
unfamiliar to the general reader. From an examination of those works 
of the early Hellenic sculptors which chance has preserved, or the spade 
of the excavator has unearthed, and arc available for our study, it is 
clear that the strongest technical influence in the spectacular rise of 
Greek sculpture between the 7th and the 5th centuries before Christ 
was that of Egjmt, The grant by Psamiik i of treaty ports in the Delta, 
and the visits of Greek travellers and craftsmen to Memphis and Thebes 
resulted in a general advance in culture, and an added interest in, and 
demand for, works of art. So, any attempted solution of our problem 
must necessarily take into account the figure sculpture which was being 
produced in the sculptors’ workships of Egypt, as well as that issuing 
from the workshops of their^upils m Crete, Samos, and other Hellenic 
lands. It is proteble that Tefecles and Thcodonis followed the studio 
practice of their Egyptian master, but neither the Egyptian sculptors 
nor the archaic Greeks iiad any general canon, as Dioaorus suggests. 
In later years both Polykleitos and Lysippus produced statues which 
embodied canons of proportion which thetr own studies of the h^re 
had led them to favour. But in neither case did the canon thus evolved 
have currency beyond the immediate circle of that sculptor’s followers. 
The illustration (page 347), shows a composite hguic, the proportions of 
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uhlch arc based upon those of a number of works tn Ihe Athens anti 
other mi^eums. It may help us to understand something of the 
methods employed by Tclcclcs and 'I hetidonts, though it ui not sug¬ 
gested that the proponions shown are exactly those employed by the 
two artbis. Diodorus states that the figure was divided into the 
twenty-one pans» and a quarter of a part tn addition, This last fraction 
may be dealt with at once> The head of an Egyptian statue was 
frequently surmounted by a wig, a cloth head-dress, a crown, a pair of 
arms or other device. Now these structures vary considerably in 
height, from the low cloth cap to the tall crown of Upper Egypt. Tliere* 
fore, the Egyptian sculptor allowed the ejuarter unit for ific hair, and 
took the top of the forehead—the hair-line—as the upper limit of his 
figme instead of the (often invbtblc) top of die head. His scale was 
divided into twenty-one parts or units. In the drawing it will be seen 
how convenient a scale one of tw-cniy-ane units would prove. Reckoning 
upwards from die top of the base it will be seen that units mark the top 
of the instep ; the bonom and top of the knee ; the end of the torso; 
the widest part of the hips and the wrist; the bottom of the abdomen; 
the anterior spine of the ilium; the navel, the ivabt and the elbow; 
the lower border of the pectoral muscle and that of the deltoid ; the 
limit of the armpit; the end of the hair; the pit of the neck ; the 
mouth ; and the eye. Across the figure single units mark the width 
of the ankle and the lower part of the knee ; the face takes two units, 
the wabt and the nipples three; shoulders, forearms and hands six, 
and so on. In the side view it will be noted that three and a half units 
mark the width o%*er the shoulder blades, and over the gluteal mass. 
Also that there is a similar distance between the top of the instep of the 
left leg and the heel of the right. Both head and foot take three units, tiic 
body at the waist two arid a half. There are many other places where 
structural forms and units of measurement coincide. Again the right 
heel, the gluteal masses and the shoulder blades touch one vertical linc7as 
also do the front of the left le^ and thigh, the abdomen, the pectoral 
muscles, and the nose. The dividing line passes straight through the 
centre of the figure. In the side view it is shown as a dotted line wnihln 
the outline of the figure at the back and lower portions of the torso, where 
that part of its course is hidden by nearer portions of the figure. 

It sciiins to have been the Egyptian custom to set out the number 
of unite required, in a series of parallel lines on the front, the back and 
botli sides of the block of stone or wood from which the statue was to be 
carved. The profiles were drawn b, and those parts of tlie material 
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which were outside the profiles, as drawn, were cut away. In the course 
of work a good many of the original lines would be destroyed, but a 
sufficierit numlTcr would be carefully preserved till the completion of the 
carving, in order ihai measureiticnta might be veriBed when necessary. 
Let us return to Teledes and Tlteodorus for a minute. They 
would have no difficulty whatever in making the principal points in 
their respective hall: figures to correspond exactly, for the position of 
each was definitely laid down in the canon by which they worked. But 
what about the finer details, say the proffic of tlie face ? From the draw^ 
ing it will be seen that ibis commences at the hair-Stne in the centre of 
the upper border of the twenty-first unit, and that the nose touches 
the centre of the left-hand border of the twentieth unit. What of die 
line between ? Here we should remember that the two sculptors are 
said to have been brothers, and that they had been trained together to 
work in the Egyptian manner. Now, in order to train the eye and hand, 
it was the custom of the Egyptian sculptor to make innumerable trial- 
pieces before imdertakiiig more important work. Many hundreds of 
these trial-pieces have come down to us, and show how thorough \vas 
the training imposed upon a young sculptor. There can be little 
doubt that the two craftsmen could easily come to an agreement as to 
the esact type of profile which should be adopted for the Apollo, and 
each could carve his half figure without further reference to die other. 
One last point. When the halves were brought together for 
assembly, dowel-holes would be cut in each, and tenons fitted. The 
two Iralves would be glued together and kept under pressure till the 
glue had set. Some of the glue \vould be found to have squeezed out 
of die joint, and would need lo he scraped off. ,Ai this time any slight 
lack of correspondence between the tw halves would dbappear, 
scraped off wnth the glue, just as any irregularity in a wooden box ia 
' cleaned off' wnth the plane after the parts have been glued together. 
The artist who fitted the two halves of the statue together could be 
trusted to put in any necessary finishing touches, and the coats of 
paint which all statues received would cover up aU traces of the joint, 

Herbeht NIarvon. 

EARLY ROCK-CUT TOMBS IN IRELAND 

I, Kelly’s Cave, Cong 

In fine weather no visitor to the strip of land separating the great 
lakes of Corrib and Mask, who is also familiar w^lh the limestone areas 
bordering the Mediterranean, can fail lo be struck by their similarity to 
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each other. To the south also the hare Jimeatone hills of the Barony 
of Barren rising from the waters of Galway bay are even more 
Mediterranean in appearance. 

The Cong isthmus is a western extension of a great area of Bat 
and arid tabidar limestone, bearing mtennittent deposits of fertile 
drift material, and at Cong itself is abundance of water, as, in addition 
to the lakes, there are great uprisings from the subterranean ways by 
which the water of Mask reaches the Corrib. Aided by the more 
kindly climate of the Early Bronze Age, this combination of natural 
features would hai'c produced a dry but we 11-watered region, free from 
forest but providing much land capable of cultivation ; while immedi' 
ately adjoining were tJie lakes teeming with fish, and a few miles to the 
west the wooded fastnesses of the Connemara mountains. 

Thus the immigrant from Mediterranean countries wnuld have 
found a desirable land w'cll provided with the necessities and liLxuries 
of life, and closely resembling his own home. 

Good evidence that at least one family of the migrants or their 
descendants reached the isthmtis is provided by a rock-cut tomb close 
to Cong, known as Kelly's Cave, which is typical of those in the 
Mediterranean lands, e,g. in Mallorca, Sicily ana South France (near 
Arles), which extended also to ilic Marne m North Prance. It is, I 
believe, significant that both the French groups were originally close to 
large areas of water. 

At Kelly's Cave, although it is much encumbered by rubbish and 
falls of rock from the roof and sides, many of the features which arc 
typical of such caves as that of San Caulellas in Mallorca’ can be dearly 
distinguished. About a dozen steps lead doiAn in a sunken forecourt, 
$ ft. to lo ft. wide, of which the sides arc of rock supplemented by dry 
walling. Ac ihe foot of ihc steps is a narrow entrance cut in the lime¬ 
stone, 5 ft. 6 ins, high and z ft. 6 ins, wide, with s slightly rounded top. 
The rock w’all whi^ it pierces is 2 ft, tliiek and inside is the mam 
diamber; at the entrance the chamber is 3 ft, 6 in. wide, but its general 
width is 10 or ii ft., its length some 50 ft., and its height varies from 
10 ft. to 15 ft, (probably owing to falls of rock). The end at tlie entrance 
is roughly rectangular, the w^l at the far end Is curved, and in it, almost 
covered by loose stones is a low entrance leading to a second chamber— 
inainK' of natural origin—which is now practically inaccessible. 

The main cham^r is probably partly natural also and owing to 
tlie hanlnraa of the rock and its tendency tn cleavage along the natural 

*rre€tfdingf €fihe PrtImtOTiir Society, 193J, p. 110, pJ. [X. 
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Ibes, of which advantage was taken by the makers, it is someUmes 
diflicuit to distinguish between the work of nature and of man. 

One feature, however, is undoubtedly ancient and of human origin ; 
along the sides of the main chamber are two low ‘ benches * built up of 
small stones and now concreted solid by lime. So far as these benches 
are visible they precisely reaembte those cut in die softer rock at rnost 
of the Mallorcan caves, and built up in some of the Scottish cltaml^red 
cairns and one In Wales,* 

Another point of resemblance is a platform ending in steps down, 
which occupies the first 6 ft, of the cave witliin die tmtrance. 

In the left side is an alcove which may be natural, hut has the 
appearance of a side diamber. 

2. St, KjEtw^s Bed, Glekdalougu 

This is of much smaller proportions than Kelly's Cave and lias 
long been associated w'lth Saint Kevin, who founded tKe early Christian 
settlement at Glendalough and died there in 6) 8, Some 30 ft. above the 
upper lake, in a sheer rock face, is a rectangular opening 2 ft, 6 in. wide 

3 ft. 3 in, high, Tliis is the entrance to a short passage, only 
distinguished from die main chamber by a low step and a alight widening 
of the walls beyond the step. To Ihc left of the centre line is another 
comparatively w'ide ‘ passa^ ' which ends in a shallow recess, marked 
by 3 gathering in of the sides and roof to forrn what was ritually a 
side or end chamber, in spite of its small dimensions. 

The greatest height of the main chamber is j ft. 7 in,, with a width 
of 4 ft, a in, and die total length from die main entrance to the end of 
the side chamber is 6 ft. 9 in.* 

The cave must have lieen practically inaccessible when first used, hut 
approach is now made more easy by the breaking away of part of the 
entice and of the adjoining rock* which is of a slaty nature, more 
easily worked than the Umestonc at Cong. 

The site and plan of this cave clos^y resemble some in the great 
Sicilian cemetery at Panulica. 

Until quite lately no rock-cut tombs were known in Britain or 
Ireland, but the two examples here recorded complement die recent 
recognition of the chambers cut in the Dwarfie Stane at Hoy in Orkney 
as a tomb of orthodox Mediterranean type.* W. J. HEAfP. 

*Bryn Cellj Ddu m Anglesey. 

•Netwsflf .\hnummtt, Irthitid, Gtetidaliiush. Rev ised 1925, p. 

*Proe. S«, Ant. Scat., tXX. nj. 
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THE LNDUS CmLlZATION 

It is now clear from the more recent cxcavatioDa in Sind, at 
Chanhu-dafo and elsewhere, that thic Indtis civiH^atlon endured over a 
lung pertod of time and can be subdivided into phases distinguished by 
individual cnlturaS manifestations like the predynastic Egyptian and 
pre- and protohistoric Mesopotamian civilizations. 

Archaeological practice throughout tlie wiorld is to designate such 
phases by conventional names t^en from sites tvhere the phase in 
question is well represented Badarian, Amratian, etc., in Egypt; 
31 'Ubaid, Unik. etc., in Mesopotamia^, In accordance with this 
established usage, Mackay lias happily and cuphornousiy designated the 
best known plvase of the Indus Civilizathm the Harappa culture : its 
inamediate predecessor will presumably lake its name from Amri, its 
successor from Jhukar, I do not know how one could write scientific¬ 
ally about ancient India today without employing such terms. 

V. GoUDON CttJLDE. 

S\'MPOSIUM ON E.-UILY MAN. PHILADELPHIA 

Dr Edgar B. Howard's discoveries of artifacts associated un¬ 
ambiguously with cminct animals in New Mexico doubtless provided 
the occasion for the Symposium on Early Man organized by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of I’hiladdphia from iTth to 2oth March 
1937. But its dcliberatinns tvere by no means oonfinedi to man^s 
antiquity in the New World alone : Old World prehistory was repre¬ 
sented by V. G. Chitde and Dorothy Garrod (Britain), K. Birket Smith 
(Denmark), A. W. Brogger (Norway), O. Metighin (Austria), H. de 
Terra (India), G. H. R. von KoenigswaJd (Java), Teilhard de Chardin 
(China), R. Broom (South Africa) and others. And the central aim of 
the organizers was to coordinate the se\'era1 disciplines bearing on 

S ucstions of man's antiquity and to maugurate a concerted attack on 
le problem by geologists, botanists, zoologists and climatologists 
supporting archaeologists and anthropologists. Tlie symposium did 
in fact prov ide an inspiring example of tltc cooperation of these scvenil 
sciences and initiates a movement full of promise. ‘ Conclusions ' 
that could be summarized in a few lines here could not result from a 
pioneer mthering; while it was agreed that makers of Folsom points 
coexisted with a * pleistocene ’ fauna, how long that fauna persisted 
remains uncertain, and European typo legists have nothing to set loesidc 
the type-fossil. However, a round table discussion on Asiatic chron- 
obgy agreed upon some tentative correlations of the Indian, Javanese 
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and Chinese sequences that may prove epoch^^making. Such discus¬ 
sions together with long illustrated summaries of the format papers 
will be published under the sponsorship of the Academy in a volume 
that all interested in early man should order now. V.G.C. 

CAR\T*D STONES, BRITISH SOMALILAND {plates v-viii) 

A study of Somali graves at Herirat on the British Somaliland- 
Ethtopian l»itndary revealed the fact that, on a number of them, 
stones of a distinctly phallic character had been erected. This discovery 
led to 3 search of the immediate vicinity, which brought to light a further 
number of carved stones of various types. 

Herirat, which lies at the west end of a pass of that name leading 
from the coastal plain behind Zeila to Harar tn Ethiopia, following the 
easiest route, is reputed by the local natives to have been the site of an 
old town, but no trace whatever exists to support such a statement. 
There are, however, a number of recent graves of the Esa Somalis and 
a large cairn of stones i8 feet high, probably a pagan burial of an earlier 
epoch, with the remains of a small building, originally about lo feet 
square but now reduced to a mere pile of stones, in the foundations 
of which arc revealed dressed slabs of coralliati limestone. 

llie local natives did not notice that the can’^ed stones had any 
suggestion of pballicism about them, until it was pointed out to them. 
They then suggested that they had been found on the site and made 
u^ of so as to save trouble. A number of flat dressed stones on the 
site had also been incorporated in Somali burials and are of the same 
corallian stone as the carvings. There can be little doubt that the 
dressed stone was removed from the square building referred to above, 

Tlic carved stones w'hich were Brat noted arc shown in PiJtTE v 
and can be oEiscryed at both ends of the grave ; another similar type of 
symbol also associated with a grave is shown in pljITE vt ; it was po^ible 
to remove this and it is now in the Department of Ethnologv at the 
British Museum. Another cart'ed type which resembles a winged nut 
on a bolt is depicted in plate vn; it w as being utiliaed as the hcad-stonc 
of a grave. Two otlier carved stones were found leaning up aeainsi 
the luailstone of another grave ; they each have four square prongs on 
the top. It 13 interesting to observe that a raised ring is carved round 
alt the stones depicted on plates v-vii. 

The Stones which it has been possible to examine all taper very 
slightly towards the base and were clearly intended to be free-standing. 
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A further search in the tliick bush nearby repeated the site of a 
graveyard of a type associated with the Arab towns of SomaUbnd and 
clearly not Somali, in trhich tiie graves were outlined with thin stones 
set on edge. Though the cemetery was all overgroivn. it was possible 
to pick up several pieces of carved stones (see figure), 

^ After much inquiry from guides 1 elicited the fact that there was an 
ancient building at (lore, seven miles distant, through the pass and dowm 
tltc caravan track towards Zeila. I visited it at the first opportunity 
and found the remains of a square building with walla about to feet 
high, well built with an arch across the centee to support the roof. It 



OtfTUSE or 81 KIKEN CAKVXD SRtVl 
At HEStSAt. SOHAMlANO (D 

was impossible to decide in one short visit whether the building was a 
dwelling house or a tomb. It was evident that there l^d been windows 
about a-foot square, and I picked up the comer of a carved stone 
bttice-work window. Round tlic bmlding were a number of graves 
and some six were conspicuous by the large blocks of dressed stone of 
which they were made, and on one of these, depicted OiS plath vixi, there 
was a small stone object about 15 inches high. It is mtposatble to say for 
how long it liad been there or for what it was meant to represent, but it 
had clearly been carved with a certain suggestion of phallicism. The 
stone truugii in which it rests is one solid piece of ooraUian rock, while 
the outer larder of the grave consists of four slabs set on end. Outside, 
and in line with the centre of the grave, there stands an upright round 
pillar about 4 feet high. 
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It IS difficult to associate these isolated groups of stone carvings 
with any ctiUurc. No stone work or carving is carried on today by the 
Somalis, who ore essentially nomads. The Esa tribes, in whose 
country the sites lie, have many of their Mohammedan customs tinged 
with paganism* * and tlicy also excellent carvers of utensils in wood on 
which they employ Coptic interlacing patterns freely; but although I 
have spent many months camping and trekking about their country 
1 have never seen any attempt made to carve or dress stone. 

In none of the graveyards of the Arab to wits of Somaliland have 
any carved stone monuments resemblbg those above come to light, 
but in some of the sites of towns there have been found pieces of platleis 
and bowls fashioned in steatite. 

Monuments with a similar phallic motive, but on a much larger 
scale, have been recorded from Sidaino and other Galia provinces of 
southern Ethiopia.* it is possible that a connexion exists between the 
symbol stones of British Somaliland and those from southern Ethiopia ; 
indeed hbtoiy lends support to the po^ibiiity and relates that, following 
on the fall of the Mohammedan kingdoms, including Harar, Zcila, 
etc., in 1575, parts of them fell into the hands of the Galia,* No 
details arc available to show dve extent of their oocupadon but it is 
writhiu the bounds of possibility that these invaders left traces of their 
cult at Herirat and Hore, The pagan customs which characterute the 
Esa, and to a lesser extent the Gadabuisi, who arc their eastern 
neighbours, are no doubt a heritage fmm the Calla. 

TTie discovery of obsidian flakes and cores on the ates of some of 
the ruined Arab towns, which lie some 40 miles east of Herirat, and a 
similar find by Captain R, H. R, Taylor at Aghresalam in Rid a mn in 
n a further connecting link between ^maliland and southern 



A. T. Cdkle. 


WHITE QU^VRTZ PEBBLES AS FUNERARY OFf'ERINGS 
(flate ix) 


The custom common, among primitive peoples, of placing white 
atones and sea-shells as funerary ofierbgs was commented on in the 

* J. yuklnson. ' Cusuma in Western British Sotiuliiiind Jotimat Jtmol Afritm 
S«e„ July 1936. 

* Arsis et Chainbud, Cinq itmAi de rtthercitet anhAtlfmquei ai Elhiopie, part m. 
chip, n. 

* Ahmad tbn Al'Kadir, /fufdnr de la Cmqttfle it VAbytsmkt XVt aide, p. 28. 
(PublicalioDS <le I'Ecotc sup^rieure des Icttirs d’AJger), 
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p3^ of AntiquttV nearEy ten years ago/ when in addition to examples 
of Bmnxe and Early Iron date in Britain* * instances were cited of 
the continuance of the custom in Baluchistan and, nearer home, on the 
west coast of Scotland. 'Fhe photographs on plate ix show two 
additional examples. No. i shows a small baetyl of black igneous 
rock which was tbimd huded in the sand near the church of Tronoan 
in Finistcre, and surrounded by white quartz pebbles/ The whole 
gmup has been reconstructed in the museum of Pcnmarc'h, in 
Finistlrrc, where the photograph was taken tliis year. There is no 
actual e\'idcnoe of dating, but it and similar ‘ lechs * in Brittany are 
assigned to the Iron Age/ 

The second photograph ^ras taken in 192B In the clturchyard of 
LlanddanieUFab m Anglesey, and shows the best example of several 
graves which were adorned with ‘ offerings * of white ouartz pebbles and 
sea shells * It seems that we must see in these modem examples the 
continuance of a practice which in Anglesey itself is well attesiea in the 
megalith tc tombs of that kland * Stuaht Pigcott. 

CHILEAN BAKING-OVEN (plate %} 

Mrs Frances Roper writesBaking ovens are in common use 
among the natives of the Andean regions of Cliile. We saw i^uite a 
numl^ during our tours round, and they struck xis as so similar to 
those we had seen during the excavations at Maiden Castle that we 
secured some photographs, as this specimen was a particularly 
suitable subject. 1 am standing by the oven, in order to give an idea 
of the size, which is approximately 4 ft. high and 4 ft. diameter outside. 
There is a similar opening on the other side of the ov^, which b very 
neatly finbhed inside and out, the interior being whitewashed, llie 
walls and dome arc roughly 12 to 15 inches in thickness; and the 
raised base under the oven is built up of rough rubble and adobe. As 
far as we could make out the fire is lighted inside the oven, which h^ts 
the thick wails and causes them to retain sufficient heat for cooking, 
after the manner of the old fashioned bread-ovens in England. The 
whole structure is of adobe reinforced by a few stones round the two 

^ Aimocnr 192S, tt, 90, 358. 

* Lc Fontois, Lt Fimttite Prt^ttmqw (1429), 263. 

■ Oettibaii in Ret. Aiilhrvp. 1931, XU, 38?; cf. aim Aot.^ottni. 1934, Xiv, 59 And refs. 

* Cf. AbU. Board CaAw Studkit 1933, VUl, 87-90. 

* Ai Biyn r^lli Ddu (drdk. ucxz. 209) sod Pant-y-«aer {Afdt. Camk. LXXXvm, 
208 S), though curiously e&otigfa, not at Bcyn-yr-iiat-hobt, Arch, lxuv, 274. 
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doorways ; It is apparently shaped and smoothed entirely by hand, and, 
as Is shown in the photograph {plate x). Is of most symmetrical outline, 

Tlie photograph was taken during an expedition from Santiago, 
In the region of Angostura, at an altitude of awut 2,000 feet. 

EXCAVATIONS AT VOUNOUS, CYPRUS {plate xi) 

An expedition sponsored by the British School at Athens is con¬ 
tinuing the investigations inaugurated by the Cyprus .Museum and the 
Louvre at the Early Bronze Age necropolis at Vounous, about 6 miles 
East of Kvrenia, on the north coast of Cyprus. 

Work has been concentrated on two portions of the siteA, the 
extreme eastern fringe, about 500 yards from the area previously 
explored {Schaeffer : Alistians m CAypre, 1932-35); B, on tiie south- 
tvesi edge of the area excavated by the Lou\Te. 

On site A, which proved to be of great interest, 25 tombs were 
opened, all characterized by the use of pottery with a marked stump 
base, and offering a less developed series of shapes tlian the usual 
E.c. types. A huge proportion of the graves contained single burials, 
a factor of some important for the eventual arrangement of the internal 
chronology of ^rly Cypriot pottery. The usual attitude of burial was 
a crouched position on the left side, most commonly with the head to 
the chamber entrance, though no fixed rule of orientation was obseiv'ed. 

Among the finer pieces of pottery is a deep bowl, with a set of three 
incised figures, possibly representing masked dancers. 

The 27 tombis opened on site b, while archaeologically of less 
importance, produced a quantity of the better known early Cypriot 
shapes and fabrics, offering se^'eral points of contrast to the finds from 
tombs had been in use over a comparative ty long 

It is hoped tliat in the autumn it will be possible to excav'ate a 
series of tombs connecting areas a and b, and to continue the search 
for the settlement. jAatES R, Stewart 

BYZANTIUM (plan) 

Excavations have been carried out in the summers of 1935 and 1036 
in the Sacred Palace of Byzantium, under the direction of Professor 
Baxter. The Walker Trust of St, Andretvs Universjtv has undertaken 
these excavations, which are still in progress, in the hotxsi of establishing 
the topography of tire Palace. ® 

The site chosen lies southeast of the Sultan Alimet Mosque. The 
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most important result bas been the finding of a colonnade 66.6 metres 
long and 56,6 broad surrounding a courtyard. There must have been 
thirteen columns in the long sides, which ran northwest to southeast; 
and ten in the short. The floor of the long sides of the colonnade was 


TSl SACBED PALICS OF SYEAjrmiM 

9.2 metres wide, and opposite each ahemate inter-columnation there 
was a marble seat set in a recess. 

There were two periods in the history of the colonnade, the second 
of which ended in the destruction of the building by fire. The begin'^ 
ning of this period is marked by the laying of a marble pavement, and 
an iltetation of the stylob^. it was presumably at this time that the 
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northwest side became incorporated in the courtyard > The marble 
pavement replaced an already damaged mosaic door, portions of which 
have so far wen uncovered on two of the four sides. 

Below this mosaic there were some seven metres of made earth 
dumped at a time prior to the planning of the stylobate of the ootonnade. 
The mosaic has a wide border of Bcanthus leaves seen in profile^ with 
birds, flowers and fruit, bounded by a border of a ribbon pattern. The 
main panel contains individual scenes, standing freely or on coulisses, 
^d each on a separate scale, of men and animals in scenes of country 
life and hunting, among trees and buildings. TTie white background 
is a pattern of Tans, In style and technique it is comparable to con- 
temporary mosaics, notably those at Yakto, with which it has many 
features in common. The workmanship, however, d^tinguishes it 
from all contemporary mosaic work. The fan ground is reguhw 
throughout, the scenes are not crotvded, the tesserae are small and closely 
laid. Further, the repertoire is large, and the individual scotiis and 
figuip display a high artistic sense and a full control of the m^iuin. 
An inscription has not^ yet been found ; but Internal and external 
evidence suggest a date m the first quarter of the fifth century. 

Northeast of the courtyard a large trench has beeo excavated, 
58 metres long and 9 metres broad. This lias revealed pan of the 
sutetructurcs of what w’as probably a small church, in the narthex of 
which there were numerous burials. This church adjoined a large 
building whose shape and size are as yet unknown. 

Quantities of potsherds were found in the area, and with the help 
of stratigraphy and coins it Is possible to trace the development of the 
glazed w'ares. W^hat may be called a Late Issurian phase can be 
clearly distinguished from those of the Macedonian period. Traces of 
earlier isaurian wnre have also been found. About the beginning of 
the Comnene period there appeared an entirely new class of whiie- 
bodied pottery, which frequently has painted designs. It replaces 
almost completely the older fabric. A few examples of red-bodied 
ware, some with graffito decoration, also occur at this period. 

On ilie southeast side of the courtvard are two substructures that 
have bug been accessible ; one of which is part of a church. Between 
them is a building of which only the outer walls are knowai. Tliis 
building is bisected by the long axis of the courtyard. It may be sug* 
gested that these three substructures are those of Uie three churches of 
Our Lady of the Pharos, St. Demetrius and St. Elias. The counrard 
may tlien be identified with the Heliaton. Some brick masonry which 
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may be part of a Pedestal would then represent the Omphalos with the 
Porphyry Sionc, which stood m the centre. Further excavations on the 
northwest side of the courtyard reveal tlte Chrysotriclinos. G, Brett. 

ORIGIN OF OUR ALPI1.\BET (plate xii) 

With the kind pemtlsaion of the Editor of Tm TtaJES, and of Dti 
Alan U. Gardiner, we art able to reprint the important letter by die 
latter which was published in Tiie Times of i6 July. We are also 
Indebted to Mr J. L. Starkey for the Ulustraiion of the bronze dagger 
on plate xii. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF TIIE 

* On a number of different occasions you Imye opened your coluonns 
to new infomiation in connexion with the origin of our alphabet. In 
this respect the important excavations conducted at Tell el-Duweir by 
Mr J. L, Starkey for the Wellcome-Mareton Archaeological Research 
Expedition have l^n particularly prolific. On June 9* * 934 ' 
reproduced the inscription on a ewer dating from about the lime of 
Rameses II (thirteenth century d.c.) and this, as 1 pointed out in a letter 
published in The Tiirtes a few days later, drew special significance from 
the fact that the eharaciera obviously stood midway between the much- 
discussed semt-hieroglyphic Sinai script and the later Phoenician 
alphabet, just as Tell el-Duweir itself, the ancient Lachbh on the 
borders of Philktia, lies geographically midway between the peninsula 
of Sinai and the coast towns of Phoenicia. On June Z4, 193 ^' 
depicted a simitar inscription of about the same date, and on Octo^r 17 
of the same year the late Professor Langdon attempted the decipher¬ 
ment of yet a third botvl bscription of tike character. In spite of all 
difficulties in interpretation—and it must be frankly admitted that no 
certain meanings have been derived from these brief texts—Mr Starkey s 
inscriptions all tell the same clear tale. They exhibit what is probably 
the Oldest indigenous Palestinian script shorn of its purely pictorial 
Elements^, and thus well on tIt'C way to becoming the non-pictorial 
writing familiar from the early Plioenician and Aramaic alpliabcts, as 

well as the oldest forms of Greek. ^ o- ^*>i 

A further discovery from the same site, made public by Sir Cliarlcs 
Maraton in January, goes far towards corroborating this conclusion, 
while, as seems inevitable in archaeological dtscoverieg, raising new 
problems of its own. 'Hie cleaning of a bronze dagger of undoubted 
Hyksos date (about 1700-1 qss b.C.) brought to light a vertical inscnpiion 
of four signs [see plate xii], of which the second, a clear man’s head, 
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etidcntiy coiresponds to the samt sign in the Sinai script, where on the 
strength (t) of the letter-name reiA, signifying “ hrad , and (a) of the 
rough resemblance of the PhocnicUn letter, it had been identified by 
me as the prototype of our own R, The tliird sign appears to l)c the 
snake common in the Sinai texts and possessing a fairly clear descend^t 
on the above-mentioned ewer; this had been identified on similar 
grounds as the original N. The first and last signs on the dagger are 
much more obscure, A desperate conjeciurt: might equate the former 
with the door *’ D or with the “ noose " that some {c.g.. Professor 
Butin) take to be S, the Hebrew sSde ; for the latter the only conceivable 
identification would be the '* cross ” or " mark T, although both the 
earlier and the later forms of this have elsewhere one bar, not two. What 
the word 0RNT or SRNT might mean 1 cannot guess ; an uucom- 
poimded proper name in Semitic would probably consist of tliree 
radicals only. 

The importance of the new find lies partly in its providing a link 
between the Sinai inacriptionfi and those prCTiousIy found at Tell 
el-Duwcir, and parUy in the inference to be drawn fmm the finding of 
unmistakably pictorial letter-shapes as late as the Hvksos period. Mr 
Starkey has shown me that there can be no doubt as to the date ; the 
found in an untouched tomb—group with two characterist¬ 
ically Hyksos scarab®, good jponcry of the same period, as w'ell as other 
objects. Now if the generafiy accepted theory Ijc rigiu, we cannot here 
be far removed from the actual invention of the alphabet; for the whole 
of the hisrorv Mints to a rapid degradation from pictorial to linear and 

Hence the late Professor Sethe’s hypothesis that 
the Smai inscriptions buloiig to the Hyksos period may perhaps become 
preferable to my own view assigning them to the end of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, 

It has to be admitted that the appearance on the dagger of two siEtns 
that cannot readily be identified with equivalents in the Sinai script 
present a new obstacle in the way of accepting the latter as the proto¬ 
type of the Phoenician alphabet; on the other hand the two siei^ that 
Cim_ so identified are no less strong oonfirmatbn of that theory, to 
which an mcT^mg number of scholars are now leaning, I am person¬ 
ally convinced that, ^^gh much remains to be explained, the inscrip¬ 
tions from Sin^ and Tell el-Duweir do really contain the key to the 
ongm of our alphabet, and that no equally plausible case can be made 
out for Its origin from the cryptic and very' ancient hieroglyphic writinns 
that have of recent years been discovered at By bios.' 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ROMAN ITALY. By J 08 HUA WHATMOtcH, 

pp, 413, tt S mapSt 14B attorn^ 

* roundatioa^ of ftciman Italy * m a fine stalwart It prcuni^ a great 

deal and it implies much that h new, Tlie reviewer therefore may vcnttire on a 
few wards nf independent iniroduction m order to explsin the exact ftinctiansof 
a book wbich falls outside the more usual classificaLionA^ For though it is 
included In a fleries entitled * archaeological handbooks * tC contains much 
besides archaeology^ and it is precisely the non-archacological content which in 
strikingly new and original. 

Ik it said then that Roman Italyt as the hEstoriMi knows it| was the un¬ 
expected and almost unw-antihj child of die Roman Rcpubfic, and only came to 
maturity after several centuries of the most haphazard upbringing. It was 
scarcely full-grown at the beginning of the first century and for some time 
after the death of Augustus sc vend regions still maintained a good deal of tlictr 
indlviduii] cliaricter» no less than the ttse of their peculiar litnguages or clialectB, 
For it mtist at ways be rcmctiibcred chat mcient Italy was a patchwork of 
many races and many cultures^ some of which bore no rebtionship whatsoever 
to the forceful nation which unified them^ while others were only connected 
wiih it by the distant identity of an exceedingly remote parentage. It w'ss long 
before the mere process of colomzing the penmsuk complete. From early 
neolithic times to the seventh century n.c. there was ^Idom any long cessation 
in the movement of greater or smaller budtes of newcomers. Even when a 
partial equilibrium had at last been estahlished it was more than once dlsTurbed* 
possibly by raids from the Balkans and certainly by large inturstons of Celtic 
tribes from beyond the Alps^ 

We kam nolhing of the origins^ customSp languages or dvilixafion of these 
tiumermis peoples from Roman writers, who Indeed regarded them chiefiy as 
tniachicvoua obstructions to tJie extension of Roman law and order. A few 
references in Greek historians are valuabk but they are very scanty and brief* 
while the wTitcni of Magna GraecU who must have possessed much valuahk 
information have perished with all ihdr workSr By the time of the standard 
geographers only a few vague and confused traditions had survived, it mU 
therefore always be impossible to construct any sort of intelfigcnt account of 
pre-Roman hiatory' from literary sources. 
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Id rec«jit years however archaeology has accutnulated an anioune of 
material which is quite sufScient to afford 3 fairly complete view of northern and 
central Italy, and to give some idea of the pre-Romat] conditioiia even in the 
south. Kow cornea the opportuniiy for Professor Whatmough, who has 
command of a source of information which is comparatively new—the study 
and analysis of the ancient laogmgea. Well-known in England before he migrated 
to Harvard he recently produced a great work on the ‘ PrtK-Iialic Dialicti 
which together with some earlier studies, forms the background of much of his 
reasoning in the present work< The skill with which he uses this instrument, 
and the dexterity with W'hich he weaves the new material into the results already 
obtained by archaeology, give this volume its peculiar cliaracier and interest. 

It opens with four introductory diaptets of general range. The reviewer 
is especially impressed with the excellence of the geographic treatment in 
chapter 2, which is based on the beat work of modem geogmphers, from the 
classic ' Lmdfskunde ’ of Nissen to the ' MtditerT^aem lifgioK ‘ of the incom- 
p^ble EUcn Semple. In accordance with present trends much emphasis is 
bid upon climatic theories such a$ those of Brooks. These chapters are 
follow!^ by a reg^o^ survey of the entire country, inciuding Corsica and 
^rdiob as well as Sicily. Of the atcEiaeological epitome, which forma one of 
the tTTO principal themes it need only be said that it has been done most con^ 
sdentiously and well. Every major work has been studied with the minutest 
care, while many wTitings of minor content have obvioiHly been consulted and 
are duly listed in the bibliography attached to each chapter. Numerous cuts 
and figum distrihuted through the text both illustrate the subject and liehten 
the reading. There must be many who wiU be gbd to Eiavc within the covers of 
a single light volume this short hut trustworthy tisami ranging from the 
Palaeolithic lo the Hellenistjc pencil. 

Paripa^ with the archaeological summary runs the discusaian of linguistic 
eyidenoc, diveiaified by occasional references to literarv tradition and to anv 
hints that can he drawn from customs and religion. Jt b impossible to cover 
^is targe field in a reivicw. but three striking case* may be selected for notice. 
It IS clear that for the solution of the Etruscan question the aid of philology is 
mdispci^bte. Our author's wcaiment of this exceedingly difficult problem is 
Jstmguished at once by its sobriety and its unluaitaiing dedsion. Like all 
Ltruscologists he hae had to endure much noiuenae, but this does not deter him 
from following a well-marked if thorny track. He is of course far too wise to 
v^ste any tunc on diitiwrical systiMtis of imnslaiion. Pending the diacmerv 
of a bilmg^, which miisi ci^Iy happen in due time, some quite unquestion¬ 
able results can lie obtained by sheer philological analysb on a received scientific 
hams. 1 quote as examples three striking pronouncements—’ Nothing b so 
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BS ihat Etruacaa language ^ . id m no aen^e Indo-Eufopean — 

’ Evideiice U iccumukting that already itiggcsts very cletrly whiit the final 
conclusion wUJ bc« namely that the Eiruscati bnguage belongs to an early 
stratum of Mcdiieiranean speeth now known to m rather imperfectly in A;sia 
Minor and variotis places in the Aegean '—* There h scarcely room any longer 
to doubt the AnatoUan affiiutics of Etrtiscan ^ Prof* Whatmough altogether 
rejects the \4cwj still lield by one or two Italian schoJaTs^ that the Etruscans were 
an lEuligcnous people in tialy . Dut he makes the intetesting euggesdon that an 
early stratum of pre-Arjan language may have extended as far aa ItaJVt in which 
cajie ihc Etruscan invaders when they landed may poaaibly have found the 
country iidiabited by a people whose speech akin tu thdr cpwn, Revie^mig 
the combined tvidence he accepts what Is now the most orthodox theory which 
regards the Etruscan invasion as that of a small number of meft^ qualified by 
thdr superior gifts to become overlords, coming across ilie Aegean in single 
ships or smalt convoys* possibly at intervals of some yearSj beginning in the 
ninth century^ 

In contrast with the Etruscan invaglon it is interesting to read that the 
numerous inroads and sertlemcnts of GauJa in northern and northeastern Italy 
had little or no permanent effect. These intruders were rapidly absorbed and 
there is steely any trace of them left by the first century ihoiigb several 
cemeteries with La Tine objects attest the fact of thdr arrival. The Gauls were 
responsible only fetr enlarging the Latin vocabulary with a certain number of 
wordSf chsefiy descriptive of riding, driving* dress* and equipment. The deep- 
lying afftnides long recognized betw'ccn Ladn and Celtic are due nut to these 
Sate invasions but to a much older contact in the original home of all the?3e peoples 
outside Itfdy it$dL 

Near Pesaro* not far from the sger gallicus, a group of inacfiptions has been 
found which date* from long before tlic Gaulkh invasions. Tliey arc of the 
seventh century, and it b still Jto unsolved question whether they are Illyrian 
or uf native parentage* Undoubtedly lUyrisui however b a group of insf^^iptioni 
from the neighbouring territory of Pioenumi where archaeotog}' also detects 
Balkan influences. This lllyriafi element aU down the Adriatic cosst is in 
general indicated far more clesrly by philology than by aichaeologj, psrtly na 
doubt because IllyT'ia itself b almost unexplored- Philology ptainly shows that 
the V'encti, as Herodoins flctuaUy stated, were of Illyrian origin and that the 
Messapic and lipygian dialects of soutbeastiim Italy were abo Illyrian. It h 
pesaibt^ even that ancient Sicel may belong to the same gmup^ The constant 
interaetton nf the two sides of the Adriatic b an important fact, now clearly 
established. 

Classical schotarB may find a more congentoi and famitiiii' atmosphere in the 
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chApur deding with Oscans, SabclliAna, Umbrians, and those Italic tribes wHicEi 
are more tieariy related by speech and customs to ilie Rotnans, These subjects 
are treated with the same thoroughness amt insight. Enough has now been 
s^d to show that this book contains the tong desired Prolegomena to Roman 
history* As it is remarkably easy and pleasant to read it should be assured of a 
wide popularity. David Randall-Mac I veb. 

MEDIEVAL SPANISH EN.AMELS and their retaiinn to the origin and 
development of Copper Champlevi Enamels of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Sy W. L, HtLODURGH. Urdvmity fVety, t93^< Jpp- 

xrv, 146, nitd 24 plattt. ihi. 

This book is one of the most important works on the minor arts of western 
Europe in the early Middle Ages that has appeared in recent yearn. Its target, 
though not its main content, U that exteneive body of material with which tnMt 
of us have some general acquaintance, the early copper champlev^ cnomela of 
the kind that we arc accustomed to label without any hesitation as ' Lomoges * 
work ; for it is Dr Hjidburgh's purpose to show that this customary attribution, 
while not invariably correct, is in many important instances wrong and based 
on a serious misconception of tbc bistory of the enamel-craft in Europe. His 
contention is that the medieval Limousin enamelling industry cannot be shown 
to have had its origin in south-central France, a province in which not only the 
requisite technical experience i» lacking, but also the necessary supply of copper : 
whereas, on the contrary, in Spain the history of enamelling provides prcclsclv 
that background to the medieval industry which Is needed to account for the 
audden development in western Europe of the champievc technique at the 
heginning of the 12^ century, not only at Limoges but even in the north as 
well. Accordirigly, U is the full story of the Spanish enamels that Dr Hildhuigh 
Bets forth in this book, secure in the knowledge that if hts account of them be 
eventuflUy endorsed, the Limoges bubble is thereby well and truly pricked, to 
say nothing of the new light that is thrown on tile general history of the enamel- 
craft. 

The first point made is that it is no longer possible to pretend tliat the iztb 
century copper champlevd enamels of Spain were imported pieces or the work 
of journeying Limousin croftamen ; here the eridcace of the very important 
' Silos ■ group of enamels b overwhelmingly in favour of a purely Spanbh 
origtn for the pieces concerned; and, this granted, it can be shown that much 
that is typical of early ’ Limoges * work in our museums—which we have 
accustomed ourselves to regard as cliaracieristicallv French—is really a Spanish 
development, for irwtance the ’ vcrmiculi ' bacl^ounda that are hen: shown to 
be engraved imitations of designs uriginaily executed in filigree, and also the 
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fmniUoj' floral scroll. There waa s vigorous Spanish school^ in fact* capable of 
setting a fashion for the champlevi enamels that ftas afterwards followed at 
limoges* But that Spanish work ako influenced the northern craftsmen and 
WM* ultimately tespousible for the brilliant enamels of the Moson and Rhenkh 
schoob, is a cUim that Dr Htldhurgh is wise enough, to put in its mildest form, 
asking tts simply to consider the pruhabjlity that copper champtevi enamels^ 
made in Spain and brought to the north by pil^iins and traders, provided 
nece^ary inspiration for fhr striking duinge in the appearance of norlJiem 
metaKvork tlipt tdtea place when Eilbertus used for the first time backgrounds of 
coloured enamels in those ‘ gunk-field * areas that bad been left empty in the 
earlier work of Roger of lielmershausen ■ for it is agreed that nothing more 
would be required than Spanish example^ inasmuch as the northern craftsmen 
were already higldy aktUed. 

But how comes it that Spain, outatripping France and the north, was thus 
ahead with the redwenwy of the copper-champJeve Icdmiquc r—for neither 
Dr Hiidburgh mr anyone else supposes that the medieval work k a direct 
coniinustion of the provincial Roman schoolHi Here Dr liildburgh would 
answer, if 1 understand him aright, that inasmuch ^ gold dedsonn^ enamel 
(lo Say nothing of a gold cJoisonni in sunt^field that imitatea champlevi) can 
be shown to have been made in Spain in the 9th century and later, tve start with 
the cnamcbcfaft as established and have only to took for reasons for a change- 
over to the carrwV technique represented by chaniplcve proper and for the use 
of the locally ahuodant copper. As to this last polui, we are asked to consider 
tiie impovcrishmefi* that resulted from the Reconqui*sc, and the incritable 
demand that sumptuous ecclesiastical furniture should be made in someiJiing 
less costly than gold, so that the eattetiBive use of gilt copper is naiirral enough i 
and as for the requieite carv'erV technique^ it waa already commonly employed 
in Spain,, both for nie!Io-work and for ivories. 

On documentary evidence it can be shown that copper cbamplcvienameJling 
wao made to Spain aft catiy as the first decade of ^3th .^nmr>% and if Spain 
thus has a priority in thia craft, we have only to imagine the inevitable tri!?sport 
of some of the easily portable Spanbh worla to France Ux order to imderaiand 
how it came about that Limoges* stationed on one of the great diagonal high- 
roada across Francet became a natural centre for the general distribution of tliese 
wares from Spain. Dr Hiidburgh does not deny that there was in course of ttme 
a ^ Limoges * industry i but it %%as Spanish-born and w'a# cradled in ilie 
fttraigtrs^ quarter of the city j and the centre-point of his case is that the most 
famous and the earliest wcirk^ at present believed to he Umousm are in reality 
Spanish. Thus he deums for Spain several pieces of outstanding importance, 
for instance tlic celebrated Late t2th centurj' Geoffrey Plantagcnet plaque at 
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Le Mans and the early i jtb century ciborium of Aipais in tlie Ixiuvrcfor 
Master Afpais, though he may have lived at Limoges, t» quite likely to have 
been a Spanish oriental, Ai-Fata, Indeed the markedly oriental character of 
some of the Limogca pieces, as exempEilied in the use of imitation Arabic 
diaracteia and in colour-styles, is very easily accounted for if the Spanish 
source of the work be admitted. 

The t3tpe of Limoges enamel that we know best is the kind that was produced 
in abundant quantity at the end of the 12th century and in the first half of the 
t3th. It is no part of Dr flildburgh’s case to deny that much of this work w'aa 
made at Limoges, and he ts at pains to emphasize the great difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the French work and the Spanish at this period. But 
though the growdi of the Limoges school may have liarmcd the Spanish industry 
at such places as SUos, it is not likely that the schoob which utre responsible 
for the existence of the XJmogca work-shapa should have come to an abrupt 
end, and Dr Hildburgh b anxious to prove that many magnificent enamels were 
siiU being made in Spain in the early 13th century. Be examines accordingly 
a number of notable pieces, chief among theni the Son \Uguci retsble in Navarte, 
llist he declares to be Spanish, supporting bis views with as great a wealth of 
detailed argument as he had used in defence of the Sponiah origin of the earlier 
pieces. 

I should like to be one of the first to say that I thiwit Dr Hildburgh has been 
successful in proving the existcDce of an important ctLimclling-industry in early 
medieval Spain, an industry of the requisite calibre to have an effect on the 
crafts of either countries. The cxbtcnce of this is in i^lf a scHous r hallmg r 
to what the author calb the ' Linuiusin hypothesisand it is obvious that in 
future there will have to be much dreumspection before we embark on our 
accustomed * Limoges ' attributions ; but I do not consider that Dr Hildburgh 
has completely discredited Rupin’s case, though he has shown that it is much 
weaker than is commonly imagined. T. D. Kenuiuck. 

_ Npj»I>i 5 K KULTUR (Del 76 : ljDt?,’:>EL OG SAMFERDSEL). Published 

by the Clara Lachroanns Fund. Orb; Atchthovg & Co., 1934. pp, 360, 

weith texl-figura. 

Part 16 of the collective work on Northern Culture, supported by the Clara 
Lachmonus Fund, deals with trade and communication and is divided into two 
parts. Part A covers prehiatoric times and b edited by Dr Brunsted of Cbpen- 
hug^, while pan B, edited by Dr SebSek of Stockholm, deals with the medieval 
period. 

Part A includes chapiera on prehistoric trade in each of the four Scandinavian 
countries. They are written by leading prebistorians, hut in rather popular 
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*Tyle and the ilJustntcians are m ostly well-known* The bibllagT^phicil references 
will, on the other hand, be found uac/ul to the reader with more apcdaii^ed 
interests. Much the same theoica recur in each of these chaptciSi e.g., the 
diSwion of south Scandinavian flint and of various types of stone, such as the 
famoiut red Angermankud slate, the amber trade^ metal types of the Brorue 
Age* and so on up tn the Viking period. The part is i:onduded by a chapter 
on prehistopic shipe by Sheteligi who makes use csf riKik-engravings but depentb 
naturaliy in the main upon the actual remains of ships in which Scandinavia has 
proved so rich. 

Part p ifl mainly hktodcal m treaiment, but inctudea many featured of 
particular interest to archaeologists* notably the four chapters on roads in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland respectivdy: in each case these 
accounts ane accompanied by maps. Finally one might mention the chapter 
on lonci-tinnsport by Goats Berg which covers wheeled vehlctes, various type* 
of sleds, as weU as skates. Berg mentions some of the very interesting dis¬ 
coveries of stedge mnnem and skau^ made in Swedish and Finnkh bogs \ in 
many cases these con be dated by pollen onalyais, several Bnds being sssignabk 
to Neolithic times. J. G. D* Clark, 

BIBLE AND SPADE : an Introducdcm to Biblical Archaeology* By Rev. 

Stephen L. CAicer. Oxford Umvenity PP^ ^*81 ^4 

tlltiitrationi. 54 net* 

Thb book is a short summary of recent results of excavatiozi in the Near 
East and their bearing on the narratives of the Old Testament. It will be very 
useful to teachers and atudenta* smcc it is accuratei up to date, and, on the tvhole, 
impartial. The author b catholic in hb quotations from the vast body of Ittera* 
ture about the rektion of archaeology to the Bible, and* in a book which h 
intended for the use nf leachera^ one oould wish that a little more disericiimaiion 
had been exercised m the choice of “ authorities ^ Writers of an earlier date* 
whoee theorici are no longer accepted by archaeotogtsts \ authon. of popular 
accounts of modern excavattonal results ; propounders of doubtful hypotheses 
generally rejoctcij by the main body of Oriental schokre; are found side by 
aide with archaeologttts oru! Semitic scholars of first-band knowledge and im* 
questioned auLhoritjp Thk may be misleading to those who are not in a positioD 
to distinguish between what is authoritative and what k not. 

But when this has been said* and apart from a few minor inaccuracies and 
omis&ions* the book deserves a welcome as a moat uaefut compendium of modem 
knowledge of the whole field of archaeology aa it reUtc* to ihe Bible. 

One or two corrections should be made in any subsequent cdtiion. The 
identification of AmrapheJ with Hammurabi b now regarded os extremely 
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doubtful, ‘while the etjuadon of El!a$a; “with I«am b deflaitely ri^ected. The 
ideniiHcation uf Tidal no longer r«ta on the doubtful evidence of the Spartoli 
Tablets, but Buhl's atudysis of the new Hittite materia) points to Tudhaltash tit 
as the figure corresponding to the Tidal of Cen, 14. The whole question of 
the date of Abrahatn's entry into Canaan needs revising in the Light of Speiser's 
impurcant monograph Ethnic Movements in the Near Emt in tJu 2nd Miiltnmitm 
B.C. 

A less important point concerns the credit for the dedpherment of the 
script of the Has Shamra Tablets. Bauer, Dhorioe, and Virotleaud^ working 
mdependcntly, reached solutions of the problem in its essentials about the same 
time, T. H. Gaster, who has dono very valuable work in the translation and 
interpretation of the tcxtSi cannot be credited with the decipherment of the 
script. 

T])e remarks on p, 9a concerning the comparison between the Code of 
Hamcourabi and Hebrew legislation require some qualification. It U not dear 
wltether the author intends to compare early Hebrew laws, such as those con-* 
tained in the Book of the Covenant, or the later Dcutetonomic and Priestly 
Codes I with the Babylonian. In the Hebrew regulations relating to the libera¬ 
tion of slaves, and to the curious case of the goring ox, the Babylonian code is 
distinctly more lenient rban the Hebrew, 

The illustrations are good, though we should have welcomed a greater 
number uf new ones, of which so many are no w avaltahle, It is a little surprising 
not to find the oldest and moat important periodical in English dealing with 
Palestinian archaeology, the Quartaly StatcTnent qf the Palestine Etep^ation 
Fund, in the list of periodicals on p. 205, the more so, since the photograph of 
Mr Crowfoot’s excavation of Samaria has hetro taken from that journal. 

S. H. Hook£. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE. By Huett BttAtrtr with a foreword by Hilaire 
Belloc. B, T, Bats/ord, 1936, pp, vm, 130, 120 photographs, teiih text* 
Jignres. 72 fid. 

A commendable feature of this volume is the number and high quality of 
its ilLuatrativns. These of tbemselves tell much of the story more graphically 
than any literary exposition. Incidentally they may alio prompt soma questions 
which an unsophisticaUfd enquirer might well ask—why, for example, m 
obvious tower within an obvious wall on the mound at LaunccsToa (p. +5J should 
have the puzzling legend below ; ‘ a round Tower-Keep within a Shell-Keep ^ 
He will scarcely be ctilighicncd by the information in the text that * keep ’ is a 
word ‘ of late origin ’ applied to a tower (p. 30), so that ' tower-kcep ' seems 
tautologous I while ‘ shell-keep ’ is the stone round the top of a mound 
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and ao neither a ' ahell * nor, in the senae given, a ' keep It ts not that ' a 
atone vijdletl motte haa conw to be called by archaeologiata a ahell-keep ' ip. 51), 
but that they, knowing better, have choflen to continue an admitted misconcep* 
lion Oft the part of G. T, Qark. 

This case, however, ia but part of the general confusion imposed, in the 
judgment of the prsent writer, on the study of castles by the use of the term 
* keep unknown to medieval builders, chroniclers, or * castellans ' but strangely 
indispensable for modem writers. Mr Braun can certainly claim that, in using 
it, be is on the side of the ' archaedpgists Whether hJs personal applications 
of it will be approved is another matter. 

■ It is thought he writes,' that the mason why so few domes lie buildings 
were erected prior lo the year looo was the popular belief that the world would 
come to an end with the first millennium ' (p, i8). Anyone encumbered with 
that ‘ thought' should get rtd of ft. He need not then follow out author in 
concluding that thereafter ‘ many relieved castellans were turning their attention 
to rebuilding their timber castles in stone", when "it seems to have Occurred to 
them that while they were doing so they might Just as well make the houses 
thtinuelves defensible *, whereupon they set about to ' modify ' tile original 
timber hall ' into something resembling a tower So Mr Braun passes on to 
his categories of " haB-kcep', * tower^keep \ ' chambcr-keep' (p. 44), Chepstow 
as ' a sort of keep ' (p. 76), a liatl at Clare CasiLe ' which cannot be classed as a 
keep " but' ts nevertheless planned on the same principles as one ' (p. 7 d) and 
other reftnemcnis, 

Chronologically Mr Braun lays out three main periods for bis buildings. 
The twelfth century was the age of great towers, 'atone keeps . . . built as 
residences and not as strictly military structures ' (pp. In the latter half 

of the century, however, siege engines made necessary the raising tn height of 
dte enclosing walls, wiierefore the lofty tower could be abandoned for the more 
comfortable courtyard quarters of the hall, etc. <pp. 69,76 n j. Yet Dover Castle 
" shows combined the two features of the tower-keep and the towered curtain 
walls which ousted the great towers; in that case, curiously enough, both erected 
at the same time * (p, 4B). More curious still, at Porches ter the high curtains 
necessitated ‘ the raising of tiie keep ’( p. 77). By the end of tiie thirteenth 
century ' practically no new castles were being founded for one reason because 
' the borders of VValcs and Scotland had been secured . . , and no complete 
conquest of these countries was now particularly desired ' (p, S7}. Alas I it 
waa just at this time tlut the desire for a conquest of Scotland took shape. In 
the following century ' the fashionable cme was Chivalryand ' nothing 
would suit such marvellous persona as these fourtemtb century lords and 
ladies but tliat they must live in castles ' (p. Tca), ' At Hurstmonceaux wc can 
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drtcct the kst desperate efiiort * m this lice (m the part of landowners ' who had 
been reading too much Malory ' (p. loS). Previously we had been told that it 
' was built by sumcorte who had done well out of Agincourt * (p. 105). But 
Hurstfflonctaiur was begun about 1446, tlurty j'ears after that battle^ and 
Malory 's book was not finished till 1470 attd not printed till 1485. 

The truth is that Mr Braun has constructed a framework into which his 
material refuses to fit. To hold the scheme together it i$ knotted up with such 
expressions as * somewhat anachronistic copiis ' (p. 37),'' had a relapse * (p. 46)^ 
* consoling themselves with shell-keeps ' (p. ji)i ‘ could not resist tempiadon ' 
(P S6). ’ a lingering desire for a great tower ' (p. 57), and so on, llic suggestion 
is that the general treatment has been on the wrong lines. At the same time he 
does indicate factors—such as the parallel drawn between the ciwtlc in * feudal 
society ’ and the ' country house of the eighteenth century—the out^tard symbol 
of squirearchy ' (p. loi) —whicii could have been developed to better results. 
Much apparent fortification wws but architectural design. And fortification 
itself was less logical than a scientific age would like 10 make out. 

Apart from these general considerations Mr Braun supplies in his lively 
chapters a goodly amount of useful information fur those who do not know. 
But he should have avoided references to ‘ trifarium lighting ’n»c ertforium 
was the ’ blind-storey '; lighting came from the ‘ dear-storey ' above, 

W. Mackay Mackenzie. 

hfEXICO FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST. By 
Tbomas Gann, Lonol Dickion end Thompson, 1936. pp^ 206, end 
plattt, fir. 

No book has been published in English giving the general public the latest 
ideas of specialists about the early history of Mexico since T. A. Joyce’s learned 
volume on ^Vr.Yiroff Anhaenit^' (now unfortunately out of print), and Spinden’s 
Annent CiTtUzetimu of Mexico, which though short is replete with facts and 
observations. All therefore who arc interested in such msttets, and even 
militant Americanists, wiU applaud the happy emcrprisc of the publuhcr for 
including in his series about famous archaeological regions thb excellent 
work of Dr Thomas Gann, lecturer in the archaeutogy- of Centtid America at 
Liverptwl University ami leader of the British Muacum's archaeological exped¬ 
ition to Pusilha in British Honduras. He is the author of several attractive 
works compriainf an archaeologist's notes in Central .America. 

The bur>k tmdOT review is a gpod summary of what andciU chroniclers and 
modem archaeologists have told us, It is quite up-to-date and if only for that 
would be welcomed by apeetalUts. But we chiefiy value it for its extreme 
clearness and moderation in the selection of details whidi however in no way 
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hamper the prt}gR» of the narrati^ie. Its main portion is devoted to the 
Aetecs. Being neamt to our own titnes snd hsTing been in direct and close 
coniscT with their conquerors, it is natural that it should be about them and their 
cfviUaalion that we have the fullnt accounts. Dr Gaon describes them with 
special can and thonoufjhncss. Ou the other hand he does not £dl to assi^ 
to each of the other peoples of Mexico the important role w'luch Itelongs to them 
in a culture which is rapidly proving, from its remains, lo have been one of the 
most remorkahle in America and even in the world, since the time that our 
thirst for knowledge has been able to tear itself from the exclusive study of w^hJte 
civtELmtions. 

’[Tie only critldam w'c have to make of a little book so ttcb in precise and 
serious observations, is that the illustrationa, inieiesttng though they are in 
themselves, are but a very' inadequate complement of Dr Gann's necessarily 
brief descriptions. H. Iavaceierv. 

INDIES ADVENTURE: the Amazing Career of Afonso de Albuquerque, 

Captain-General and Governor of India ( t 509-15 ts). By Elaini S^'cEAtt, 

BlMJtie, 1936. pp. Xii, 30S rnift tt plaia. 12 J Gd, 

Historical biognphers have done less thanjostice to Afonso de Albuquerque, 
who used princes as his pawns and spread himself across the map of Asia. This 
sympathetic study is the most extended survey that has hitherto appeared in 
English of the greatest of all the Portuguese heroes who served in India. 

Little ia known of his early life, and Alias Sanceau rapidly leads to the 
' amazing career ’ of the years 1506-1515, inviting her narrative with a richness 
of description in character, incident and background which is as diarmingly 
vivid as htstarically accurate and indicative of her patient research. 

RegardJese of pctsonal ambition, Albuquerque planned, fought, laboured 
and administered for nine years, to lay the foundations of a Portuguese Empire 
in the East. .A consuming energy led him to attempt undertakings which his 
captains denounced as foolhardy and needless, but he never relinquished a 
project on which he had set his mind, and the dtlliciihi^ tvith which he had to 
contend stimulated rather than discouraged him. Throughout the tenure of 
his Governorship he was hatassed by intrigues engineered a^insi him by his 
subordinates, and especially by the failure of the mother country to send him 
adequate support in arms aind men. In 1512 be had less than 1,300 men 10 
protect the fortresses on the Indian coast and at AlsEacot, and of these not 
300 w'ere fully armed : his vessels were old and rotting, and his flagship sank 
beneath him off Sumatra, And yet by 1515 he had secured to Portugal three of 
the four keys to the mastery of the trade-routes in Central .Asia and the East, 
Malacca, Goa and Ormuz. All that remained was to close the Straits of 
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Bob-cl-Mandeb, and, with Aden in her handa, Portugal’s suprtmiicy would be 
complete. But King Manuel, fortunate but undisceming, subsutuied Lopo 
Soarc$ dc AlbergaHa for the Governor, and the loyitl vetenui, with his life work 
token from him, died at sea off Goo, broken-hearted. 

MLes Sanceau reveals Albuquerque in all his mony-sidednesa, ss com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the anny, admiral of the Hect, cliief magisttaic and Rnal 
court of appeal for oil quesduns civil and military, head of the public works in 
charge of foreign a (Taira and every administrative department ■ courageous, 
just, genefoua towards his cnemica, he advocated and pursued policies three 
hundred years in advance of ius time, regulating mixed marriages, founding 
schioola for the natives, granting religious freedntn and abolishing suttee. He 
was intolerant only of dkloyaity to the king and insubordination to himself. A 
liard taskmaster, but no slave-driver, he believed that if the work was to be done 
well he himself must supervise it. His men worked, and worked hard, W'hcn he 
was behind thrjlr backs. When he was gone, the system broke down, and the 
neat seventy years saw the gradual decline of the Portuguese power in the East, 
the foundations of which he thought he had so securely laid. 

The author does not claim to put forwiird ' any facts not already well-known 
to the historian and she has confined herself almost exclusively to the original 
Portuguese sources, the Ltttm of Albuquerque, the Cornmentariei of his son 
Braz tie Albuquerque, and the histories of Gasptr Grrrea and Cistanheda. 
But she has written an eminently readable boot, and done a service to scholarship 
by retnindlng us of a field of invesii^tion which is rich in materia! and u yet 
largely unexplored. The history of the Portuguese b the East during the 
17th and i8th centuries has still to be written ; research in the Lisbon archives 
would probably show that the economic rivalry on the West Coast of Africa 
during the latter half of the lytli century was more conaiderablc thjfn a generally 
supposed. It might help to make Portuguese eipansion overseas s«m less 
* an inexplicable phenomenon upon the page of history S. George West. 


GEORG 1 C A; a journal of Georgian and Caucasioa studies. Publithiid iy 
Stephen Austin A Sons Ltd. for the Georgisn liistorical Society, 74. 
Grosvenor St., London, W.i, No, t. October 1935, pp. 136, z pfo/er, 
lij 6d. Nos. a and 3, October 1936, pp. 188, 36 platts, map 0/Georgia, 3W. 

We extend a hearty welcome to the newly-formed Georgian Historical 
Society and its journal. The region covered by its activities is one of the world's 
key.positions, yet its archaeology, and especially that of the prehistoric 
perii^s, hss still to be established upon a sound basis, hot arcliaeolo^sts it 
is practicalJy a virgin field, and will remam so until attacked by modem scientific 
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meihods. Metni^'h^c a beginning has been made autsidc G<*dtgia to interest tbe 
western world in a counity that has much in common with Europe, 

In the ftrst number Sir E. Denison the President, defines the scope 
and objects of the society and laments the small number of Englishmen who 
have know'n die Georgian language^ inie res ting if only l>ecaijse it ' cannot be 
asaociateil with any of the well-know n langtiage-families of Etnmpc and Asia V 
Mr W, E. Dp Alien, the Chairman of Coundl, wiites on the * Pfesmi Slate of 
Caucasian Studies \ The Archimanclrite Pcradze gives a short descriptive list 
of Georgian manuscripts in England, of which the Largest collection is tit the 
Bcxlldan. Mr A. Gugushvili, the Editor and one of the Hon. SecretarieSp 
contributes a short obicuaty of the bte Professor Nicholas Marr and makes a 
valiant attempt to interpret for us his (Prof* Marr^s) Japhetic theory^ He also 
conmbuies to each number an account of the Georgian alphabet. Mr J. F. 
Badddey wriu^s abcul the Ffoty Lance of Echmiadzin, of u^hich the ///urlrnfed 
London News or the Sphere pubUahed a photograph about four years ago. 

The article which interested the present writer moat was that (in the second 
part) on the Georgian Epic, * The IVian in the Panther^s Skin \ by Dr Titus 
Margvelashvili. He compares it with the Sumerian epic of GiLgamesh. We 
have always suspected that the latter has its roots in the hunting culture of the 
pre-NeoIithic period i if soi it is the ” oldest story in the world ^ 'Hie Georgian 
Epic wm recorded by the poet Rustaveli before A.n. 12041 ^^hen, if the aulhorV 
hypothesis is accepted< the tale had already achieved a Life of over 4000 ycats* 
Naturally there are difficulties in aecepEing the hypothesis, but we are not 
qualiikd to discuss them. It is in the region covered by thb Society^ and in the 
adjacent lands of Persia and Iraq that we should expect 10 find archaeoSogicol 
evidence of the epoch-making transition from a hunting to an agricultural 
ccoEinmy* There are one or two slip® ; Erech {Uruk-Warka}. not Ur, was iht 
* home-town of Gilgameah \ and aurdy the dger was nc^^r at home in Nubia i 
(p- 33 )‘ 

Mr S. K^kabadzfi discussts the datt of the building of the cathedral of 
Mtakhet^ the old capital of Georgia, a fe^' miles west of Tiflis, and concludes 
that it was built, or rather rebuilt, in approximatety its pr^ent farm * roughly 
betweot the yeara 925-945 though additions tttte made at later dat»< 

O.G.SX. 

THE STONES OF ASSYRIA : the surviving Remdna of Assyrian Sculpture, 
their Recovery and their original Positions. By C. J. GadI>, CAotto ctni 
Wt'itdut, i9}6. fip. xv'Ti, 252 and appendix, 47 p/afer, 2 plants £j 3* od. 
A book like this comes very appropnately from one of the keepers of a 
museum which is sc rich in Asayrian antiquities. In fact Mr Gadd has now 
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given us in bonk form the result of his long and detatied studies^ anil the dchievth. 
ment does htm great credit. It b n voluiible instrtimeiit of research for all 
those who wish to study the great worts of Assyrian sculpture, and will he useful 
also nut only for nearly the tvhole range of these antiquities, bnt also for those 
archaeologists who wish to vistializc for themselves the cliief works of art 
attributable to a given reign or period. In the first pan of the book Mr Gadd 
recapitulates the dreumstances of discover)' of the monmueuts, when they 
come from excavations not so w'dl known as those of Leyord— ^ those for in!^ta^n^^ 
of Rsssam, I^Aftus and Butcher, The second part is a ciitjciil catalogue of the 
principal collections ; the author diseussca certain attributions and comparca 
different groups of nionuments ] he states their provenance and the dates when 
they were acquired by museums. To each monument b attached as complete 
a hifaliography as possible. The illuatntttonB emsbt of phoiograplis of the 
monumeniA themselves or of drawings from the admirable aeries of Layard, 
Cooper, Hodder and Butcher, that have not been exhausted by the rnonumcnls 
of Nittev'eh. llie book is a model of what a general catalogue should be, con¬ 
taining all those accurate details that are rightly expected of such a work, wliile 
the critical portion forms a history of the great Assyrian monuments of the first 
half of the first millennium before Christ. Q, Contzitau, 

RELIGION'S ; the Journal of Transactions of the Society for Promoting the 
Study of Rcligiooa ; edited for tlic Executive Committee by Sm E. De:^ISOK 
Ross. No, rS, January 1537, (Lnsar, Great Rmsefl Street, ir.C.i), 
60 pages^ Post free, ir 2d. 

Some of the most readable work of the best sebokre is buried in little-known 
publications like the present brochure. It is with the object of caUing arirn tm n 
to it that this review is published. Only if it reccivra adequate support con 
such valuable work be published at alh 

This number contains two long and valuable articles r_New Light on 

early Talestinian rdt^an (more texts from Ras Shamra) ' by 'rheodor H, G aster, 
and * The Indus civilisation m relation to Indian religians '* by Professor John 
Murphy, Some of the Ras Shamra texts are, in Dr Gnster’a opinion, the 
* bf>ok of the words ' of seasonal pantominiea. one at least of avhieh ‘ may , , , 
have been uught up on to the ritual of the Yahwch cult in Israel * (p. 10). Ras 
Shamra brilliantly confirms an interpretation of eariy Mediterranean religion 
wliich was suggested long ago by Sir James Frazer, but by inference oniv. 
From the Raa Sluimra Epic of Ghereth and a study of patriarelial legends in the 
Bible Dr Gaater concludes that ‘ the Biblical narratives of the patriarchs are, 
to « large extent (though not wholly) duplicates of one another ' (p, 15), The 
Tcrach of Ras Shamra is identified witli Tcrah, the father of Abraham, * Perhaps 
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the m'fflt aireaUAi^ of all the discoveries which acCToe from the Ras ShMom 
tuts is she fad shat shey rerveaJ to us at long litst the eariicsf species of that 
dramatic form which h (>est known from the cJassicat tragedies of ancient 
Greece * (p. sS). ThiSp too. hud been suspected ; * but it wsis» ai beat, a product 
of inference and deduction ^ Ras Shratnra has provided the Ubretta of such 
anccsti-id pantomtroi^ acted on the shores of die Mcditcmmean at about 
1250 (p- 29). This latter coReluBioii^ Dr Caster states^ has been accepted 

and endorsed by Professor Gilbert Murray (p* 50)* 

professor Murphy cmptmEizes the rnodem x-iew tliat, tx'hcn the Aryans 
invaded India about 1500 B,C., they had nut developed beyoud the stage of the 
^If-Bufficing village community; whereas the indigenous peoples tltey found 
there bad developed dvili*cd urban communities more than a (hoiiaand years 
before^ That does nos necessarily imply that the Aryans ccintTibuted nothing to 
the subsequent cmss-fertiiircd culture ; on ihe contrary that caUurc owed much 
to both elements^ The firahman ' was not an Aryan at but a priest of the 
native [Indian] race and religion who was taken into the households of the in- 
\^ding nobles - . . * (p. 38^ The people of the Indus dvdization arc repre¬ 
sented today by the * low caste ’ Dravirfjarts^ who will doubtless recover their 
confidence and self-riespect when they reaUac that" their ancestors were a power¬ 
ful and cultured people more than a thousand years before the Aryan forefathers 
of the BrahmiEns and high castes—then a haif-barbarous folk—invaded India" 
(PP- 4Si 4^h O-G.S-C. 

ROOTS OF THE TREE. By CmstOH Stanley. Oxford Unitersity Ptest, 

1936. pp , 107. 51* 

The author of this small book is the President of Dalhousic University in 
Nova Scotia. He gives us five essays on the ancient w^orld—on early Greek 
history* on Greek odence, Thucydides, Lucretioa and on Cretan art. Almost 
any cultured sebotar tnight produce a liook on such topics and w^e might be no 
better off. But there U in these essays a certain mdcpendcnoc of outlook^ a 
certain vigorous and refreshing originality and a nunked Hrmness and clarity of 
language which stamps this book as something out of the ordinary. The first 
and the last for the most part, cover known ground and have little but 

their frcslincss of statement to recommend them« But the others arc, in effect, 
reatateuifoits of a cose^ revisions of aceeptt’d dogmas, written with force and 
persuasion. Of Creek science the author maintains that w^c cannot look on it »s 
merely an antidpatinn nr a germmation of our modern advance^ He quot^ 
Liebig's definition of Sdcnce—' We first otmerve, we ilicn try to gencrsiise> 
finally we measure as the test to apply to the reality of Greek science. Here is 
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its nuthem^tical basis> Many antique dvilizatiDns knew how in observe and bow 
to generalize, but it was the Greeks alone who expresaeJ their generalizations 
quantitativtlyt as we do. in so far as tbey did that they founded Science and 
did what no other ancient people were abk to do. But Greek science, which 
applied its knowledge far more than we suppesse, was finally tilled by Stoicism 
and nrlJgion. ' The introduction of on eastern religion '■ be sa^'a, ended the 
Greek adrentures. 

On Thucydides the author ia at his best. He showa bow the ' History * 
was a deliberate analysis of tlic dements of civilization, with, the particuiat 
conclusion that only democracy is the mode of government htied for a civilized 
condition. He refutea Cochise's view that Thucydides wan applying Greek 
acientific methods to bLstory, and maintains that he was art artist rather than a 
acientisL Of l^ucntius he says that owing to the gEiitTaJ suppression of his 
Bpeculatinns by other writers and the atucka of the religious, the text of the 
poem only arrived to mflutnee the currenta of thought in Europe when the out¬ 
look of Europeans had already been definitely shaped. He shows bow Cicero, 
whom we know for certain to fiave been fully acquainted with the Lucretisn 
philoaophy and tvorts. deliberately denied in public all such knowledge because, 
when Cicero became a public man of importance, Lucretius had become * un- 
respcctahle % owing to the attacks of die rcltgious-minded and conventional. 
Cicero thus was the type of English statesman ' from Selden to Balfour and 
Asquith '■ 

Altogether this is a notable and refreshing series of essays, illustrating an 
independent and vigorous mind. $,C. 

LEK'^THOS ; archaologische, aprachliche und mligionsgesdiichdiche Unter- 

suchungen. By L, j. EiJEaiNX. Allard Pierson Stichting Bijdragen u, 

1934. pp, 96, amtpUtitt. 4.90 fionns. 

This is the second publicstaon of the Fierson Foundstloa. It oonifliBto, in 
the main, of a philological enquiry into the origin of the Cneek names of vases, 
such as letythus, ary hallos, alabastron, depas, akyphos, lagynos, etc. All these 
names belong to the oldest stratum of language in Greece and are pre-Greek in 
form. As one tnighl have expected, the newly arrived Greeks took over, with the 
usual place-names, names of domestic objects (such as ataminlhot), among them 
being dte names of shapes of domestic vessels. The author then draws from 
archaeological evidence to show that all these shapes existed in the Bronze Age. 
But he should have appealed to that pan of the Bronze Age that precedes zooo 
a.C. in Greece, if^ he wished to make his thesis water-tight. For that is the 
tarllcst date at which any arcbscologist will admit the presence of Greek stock 
in Greecif- 
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It is a brief and interesting monograpb, with many ruminanona on pKil- 
alogica] themes and spine exeunt inns into m]rtholi>gy- These are developed in 
order to give an me religious meaning to those particoiar vase-shapes which were 
reserved for tomh-ftimitupe* 

THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND. Sy Thomas H. Mason. Baisftjrd, 1936. 

pp, VUi 135, 160 plata £tnj mapf, tor M lyer. 

This book* we are informed in ihe preface, is the outcome of a lecture given 
by the authar lo the Royal Dublin Society some yeara agO| and for this reason 
k has in its easy style the exedJeat qualities of a good popular lecture and at the 
same time sufFera from the limitations uaual to such* For the non-apeciallat 
it could hardly be bettered la an introduction to tbc islands of Ireland ; it will 
make mimr readers want to come to see these interesting places for themselves, 
which IS probably the most useful function such a book could perform« On 
the other hand the spedalkt in< aayi folb-cuituTe or archaeology must not expect 
a work which lie will find completely satisfying from his particular view-point. 
He will, however^ find m it much miscellaneciua Infonnntion of which he msy 
not have been aware, while spedaliii and general reader alike will be grateful 
for the illustrations^ 

Mr ^iason has chosen an iDteresting subject—the isbndii around an island 
on the edge of the Adantic are n prim likely to prove storehouses of much that 
has become obsolete in the main stream of European lifei So Mr Mason has 
found them. His best description of istand life is in his treatment of the Aran 
Islands, CO. Galway, well known because of Robert Flaherty's film ' Man of 
Aran ^ but reading this account shows how much of Aran life the film omitted, 
The ornithologist will be most pleased with the chapter on the Saltee Islands, 
abounding with bird life so admirably photographed by the author and hb 
Sofia. The pbotographji throughout arc technically excellent but they ire 
perhaps more happy in the matter of composition when portraying birds than 
when dealing with human figures* 

The author frequently refers to the rolaxation and peace he found during 
his numerous visits to Irish islands, which visits were spread over the greater 
part of bis life-time and the obvious sincerity of his desire for the simpler things 
of life fitted him for the study of the island inhabitants because he could gain 
their friendahip and their confidence. Against this, the lack of a knowledge of 
the Irish language (p, 71) is a handicap in districts where it is still the every-day 
language of the people. •(lniahere» by the wayi does not mean East Island, p. 53^ 
but West Island, Inh TAfnri having been named in relation to the muinland). 

Many axdc*Ughta cm island life are given: boat-building, basket-makings 
poteen- (itUdt whiskey) making* agriculture by primitive mcLhoda and with 
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implcnients known lo most only in the fnollectiuns of folk-miueuim, risJiing, the 
seenery «)d weatlier, the social life, mamagic, etc. (one regrets thni the auilior's 
being a teetotaler prcvenitd him from attending a ' wake ’) and the economic 
background of hardships and emigration. Mr Mason speaks highly nf the 
natural coiinesy of tlie island-folk. The historic events are sketched in, the 
antiquiiicii ate described and the whole is entivened by relevant anecdotes. 

The author and pubtishers ait to be congratutated on the photographs and 
their standard of reproduction and on the attractive format of the book. A 
reproduction of a Paul Henry painting forms the frontispiece, while even the 
dust cover is attractive wilh its striking fieaacape. g p Qg 

HOW WELL CAN \VE KNOW THE ANCIENT NE.\R E.\ST ? Sy W, F* 
Ai:brioht. Presidential address delivered t5th April 193b. Journal of tho 
Ametican Oriental Soriety, vol. 56. pp. ttt- 11, 

A few points in this iUuminating address should be noted : no attempt can 
be made here to aummanze it, A German classical professor, of extreme and 
unscientific views, lias pronded Professor .Albright with a pt!g on which to hang 
a mtist readable and penetrating analysis of oriental reswch d uri ng the last 
hundred years. With the German profesaor we are not now concerned ; it is 
remarkable tliat a country which has been in the van of progiwMi in oriental 
excavation should also be reaponsiblc for such prodigies of unreason. Profesoor 
Albright rightly calls alteniion to the foundations laid by Schliemann, Petrie, 
Reisner, Koldewey and their pupils. It is doubtful, however, whether he is 
correct in claiming ilut ' European archaeology owes more to Near Eastern 
studies tlutn the reverse ’ (p. 134). General Pitt-Rivera bid the foundations of 
saciitific excaratinn in England in the Bo's and 90's quite independently of 
Schliemann (whose methods, though marking a great advance, were not nearly so 
scientific} and of Pclrje, whose problems were fundsmcotally diOhrent. Our 
modern school of excavators in Britain derives from Pitt-Rivers, largely iliniugb 
a colkteral branch of Roman siudenta. led by Mavcrfield. 'rhe fact that we 
(and North American) diggere deal with' unexciting houses ' a surely irrelevant 
when methods rather than finds are being discussed. And, when due credit 
has been given to Near Eastern excavators of every nationality, it remains true 
to say that * Orientalists have seldom reached ' the meiiculous care with which 
westemera have treated their humble remains (p. 134). 

Professor Albright due* well to call attention to ■ the value of flic Ancient 
Orjent for the siudent of etdturaJ anihroi>ology ' (p. 139). That is stiU aimpst a 
vtrgm field. Hie time is ncariy ripe for writing a book concerned with the 
sanw problems » Morgan’s Aarim Society but upon an entirely new 

and far sounder basis of Bscertflined historical fact. There ts aUo on immense 
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field, equally virgin, in the anthrupologjiial atndy of cjd$tixig peoples of the Near 
East—aurvivats of known and recorded ancient ntcA and customs, folk-lore* 
material culturen Of the value of ortcntal studies, so ably defended by Professor 
Albright^ there can autely be no question, amongst impartial students. 

Though perhaps some what irrelevant in this oontcjct^ there is one problent 
thtti we hope to see taekled before long, tlmt of the ti^osiiton from a hunting 
(paJaeotithic) to an agricultuml {neolithic) economy. This almost certainly 
occurred in the Near Eaatp and it wait of course of decisive importance in 
the development of human society. Evidence might be found either in tixt 
top layers of i cavc-depo^ii ur right at the bottom of an ancient tell. At pri:sent 
the beginnings of riverifie culture seem to have no roots. 

But we must conclude hy Hpresaing appreciation of a thoroughly sound and 
\^luabk discourse. O-G.S.C 

ANCIENT ROME AS RFVTALED BY REGENT DlSCO\TRrES. By 

A. W. Van BxmEN. L&vut Dt^iuon, 1936. pp, zoo, 9 pfur^, j plans. 6r. 

Nu one is better quatified than Dr V^an fiuren to write on tlie Ught which 
recent discoverio have thrown 00 andctit Rome. Elis long connexion with the 
American Academy has given him the opportunity to fallow each di&eovcry aa it 
has been made, and the demands of hb students keep cons^ntly before turn the 
need 10 discard technical jargon and describe things in simple language. This 
little book givefi a wide survey of the discoveries made in and round Rome 
during the last ten years or so. Every subject that warrants a separate chapter 
is given one, and, since the author has aimed at niendoning everytlung of note, 
the chapters are numerous- One might regrec in this connexion tlui^ owing to 
the baphiueard and bolated nature of the discaverics* it has not proved possible to 
knit aU the varied topics together into a closer whole. 

*Die book starts with an account of die dinuitc of Rome in ancient limes 
and of the geological structure of its soil, the importBnee of which for the 
development of the Typically Roman art of buJiding ts rightly emphasized. 
Chapter 1 digr«s€3 from the main argumeni to mention the skull of an elephant 
of tile Early Quaternary Period that w'as found under tiic ridge of the Vel^ and 
the skulls of Neandertal type found two miks north or Rome among the gravels 
of die river Amo. (When die author writes, of lire Middle Quaternary Period, 
^ Evim at so early a date Italy was exercking tliat function m a centir of 
attraction and devdopment for the nations which Itas distiagiiishcd her through¬ 
out the ages of history \ one may wander if he has not been too induigent 
towards the patitodc fervour of the iialian authority whose account he has used). 

Clmpier 5 (w'hich might more suitably have come at the beginning, being 
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the numral ititroductiDn to the inaiii purpose of the book) describes the towii^ 
pknning of modern Rome and the heJp which it has given to archaeology. The 
physical aspect of tlie semi-isoIatcd hilLs that formed the nucleus of the primitive 
city is described in the last page* of this chapter, and this description must be 
closely connected with the account in chapter j of the growth of the city's 
defensive syatem, from the earthen rampart associated trith the name of Servius 
Tullius to the ashlar-faced aggtr of the 4th century, and then to die brick-faced, 
concrete circuit of the 3rd and subsequent centuries of our era.* 

Chapter 4 describes (unfortunately without a plan) the four Republican 
temples of the * Argentina Zone *, uncovicred during the year* 1926-^8. and the 
two templ« in the Bocca della Veriti, long known to viaiton, but recently 
revealed with added charm by the creation of a green space around them. Other 
temple* are mentioned in succeeding chapters, and the descriptions are coloured 
throughout by 3 comprehensive work on Italian temples recently published by 
Van Buren’s colleague. Lake, 

There is an original account of the curvilinear niche in early imperial 
temples and of its bearing, on the one side, on the deidcs to which the tern plea 
were dedicated, and, on the other aide, on the relations between the emperor 
itDd the RormLti people, 

^e accounts of monumenta of Augustus, the imperial Fora, and the 
inBcripuon® found in them, enhanced by the inclusion of Gisnmndi's plan, and 
the pages which dtscribe the psychological basts of Roman inscriptions are 
especially suggestive. Tribute is paid to the acumen of the Pompeian epigraph- 
ist Matteo dells Cortie and to the fascinating results which followed from his in- 
tensivie study of the half-illegihle scrawls on some of the buildings of the capital. 

The monumenta bearing on the economic and domestic side of Roman life 
are de^bed, and emphwls is rightly laid on the infiuence of Ciika's excavations 
at Ostia, not only for their actual results io laying bare a city of the imperial epoch, 
but also for the repercussions which they have had to practically every field of 
Roman archaeology, and most notably in the sphere of domestic architecture. 

The scheme of the book is ambitious. The dasalcUl who knew Rome wet) 
iKfore the recent excavations will find it invaluable, and, lo the student of ancient 
life who goes to Italy on completing a university couiw or during vacations, it 
can be heartily recommended • for one of its most delightful features is the 
attempt made throughout to trace the psychological basis of particular groups of 
monuments and to link them with the general background of Roman thought. 
But the general neader, who know^ little of Roman archaeology, wfll find the book 
difficult, and possibly will reedve the impression of 3 tong and in places rather 
Connected list. ITie attempt, however, to fiU a real gap amongst popular 
books on archaeology was certsiiily overdue. R, c. CawiiNOTotJ. 
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A GAZETTEER OF ROMAN REMAINS IN EAST YORKSHIRE (Rgnui^ 

Msiton and district Report no- 5)1 By Mart Kjtson CtJUt^H, York^Mre 

Arckatrologiciil Society, 10 Park Place, Letds^ ^935* PP‘ 1—142^ map, 

2rlt\ 

The work of the Raman Mai ton Coitnxdttee is aiready well known to the 
readers of AntiqiiTTY, It haa extended ite scope gradually from the Roman fort 
of Mat to II into the suiroimding district ^ discovering potters^ kilm ai Crambeekt 
a pottery at Throlam, and a vMa at Langton j thm showing that careful fieldwork 
would greatly incrcaae our knowledge of thr area. The ba^is of such field work 
iSf however;^ a knowledge of available sites. A diKTumented Index of Roman 
remains in the district was therefore needed, and takes shape in this interesting 
book. 

A companson with the Ordnance Map of Roman Britain soon shows chat the 
w'ork not improducLive. Known villas increa&e from 7 to ] i ; potteries are 
at least five timefl as many ; finds indkadve of pcmuneui aetdement riac from 
[ 6 to Z7, without including amglc hitriate^ The very numerous records of coins 
and miscellaneous objects will serve as starting-points for new discoveries^ 
Prum this point of view alone the work well worth doing, and Miss Kitson 
Clark is to be congratulated upon the thoroughne^ with which she has earned 
out her task. 

The district itself is an intexesring oiie» It has hitherto been considered 
ag 3 somevrbai unproductive and backward areat in which a limited degree of 
dviliz^ation took root under the shadow of the Roman forts* but not elsewhere. 
During the first stages of the Malton Committee's work, it looked aa if this 
eaumate were likely to be confirmed. Rut as the view widcneih it has become 
clear that this is not so. The list nf remains here given eriables us itready in sec 
the villas occupying the Inwer slopes all round the main massif of the Wolds; while 
the villages are squee^ nut on to the worse lands, dther hill-tops where water 
b scarce, or marshes where it is too abundant, fn other words, the prehistoric 
type of diicribution continues, with a rising popubtion. compelling exploitation 
of the worse ground. Nothing would be more Instructive than a fu rther examin* 
afion of some of these typical sites. To carry Dr Kirk’a work at Costa Beck 
into the eastern marsbe*, or up on to the high ground, would be productive of 
most valuable results. Again* in view of the astonishing msulta of air-photo¬ 
graphy in the Fens* i1 would be of great interest to ice what photographi of the 
eastern matsh^ would produce. 

In its general conformatidu to a prehisioric distriburion of the bad-holdings^ 
the district docs in fact do little more than confirm a truth already apparent in 
other districts of Roman Britain. !t may be noted, tiow'evcr, that the evidence 
for coniEtiujty is particularly good. In the villas* tC has been shown that the 
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Ramjini7^il ^rt:cte4l for the most part early in the ^ccrnid century, were 

imposed upon ditches of c^Uer enctosutes, related lo field-systems i in other 
viQTdSt the building of the villas marks the Romanizatjon of an exisiting sodal 
order. Exactly ihe same is true of the marsh TiJlages, where such sites as 
Atwickp Costs I Thomion Dale^ Ulrotivc, £asmgton« Burstwick and the f^ven 
Canal village, existed before Roman times, and ooniinucd to exist during the 
period. This impression of a name community undblurbed by the impact of 
Roman forces and absorbent of Homan citdluEadon h a new one for northern 
Britain ; and it show's that the Pftim, a;S these folk wvre called» may have liecn 
as tiighly developed as many parta of the dvil province. In dealing with thcmi 
we are casimtially still outside the mlUtary tone. 

Certain peculiarities* however, disdnguiih the arta fmm others near M 
hand. Its principal town* Ptimma^ haa recently been explored by Messrs. 
Cordcr and Romans, Without crespassing upon thetr important results, it may 
be noted that it ia an exceedingly Bmalt ihirrecn-acre community * qtiitc unlike 
the smndard pattern of camond capital imposed* for example* upon die neigh¬ 
bouring Btigatiti^ at Isuriiim. Indeed* the Celtic rt^me of the place■ meaning 
* the fourth** implies that it ruled only one of wveral p^ttr-djvblnn.'t of the 
Parish though it evidently took pride of place. Thus, die Parisi* unlike neigh¬ 
bouring iribesT were allowed to retain their native organuation* without the 
imposition of a spectacular centratization. The diaracter of the towns har¬ 
monizes mih the evidence from the countrywide. 

In the later Ktstory of the district* alsoi there is an Individuality which 
should not escape notice. The evidence from the villas and signal-stations 
shows that* as the hinierlafid of York, the district continued to prosper and to 
receive protection for as long as any part of Roman Britain. But the protection 
originated from inside. It b most sigiuhcant that the garrison of Derv^nti^t^ 
the principal milttarj' centre of the land, usually identified witii ^ialton* is a 
native kv)% the nurntrus $tipertifmetttisim P^iu^instum, In other words* the land 
left to itself from the first by the Roman government retained lea spccid identity 
until the end, even amid nil rite bureaucratic Icndencica of ihe fourth century, 
Miss Kitson Clark's stoiy ends at this point, but we cannot forbear from asking 
what liappencd next, and w'ondering tiow this highly individua! region met the 
Saxon invasions ? It ia obvious thai her work is the star ting-point for a rcgLoiml 
study of the very greatest interest, Two things are now desirable, that tiic study 
of the region should be continued into the Saxon period* and tliat the study of tiic 
parallel Brigantian canton ahoulct be undertaken without delay. No one is in a 
better positipu that Miss Kiteon Clark for the continuation of the work in 
either direction. Ricumond, 
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MAP OF SOUTH WALES, allowing the distribution of Long Barrows and 
Megaliths. Iniroduaiori by W, F. Gicime^. Sou$hiimpt<m: Ordnance 
Survey Offictt 1936. jPp. 56 and jr 6d Iwtew. 

THE MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS OF W.ALES. By W. F. GRtaiES, 
(From PrMs. IVchbtaric Socbljt 106-139)* C^^di^ t Nathnid 

^flireum Widts^ 1936, pp, 3+, 3 ptmes, 31 it. 

These two studies are eompkmentar; one anoiherH The paper covers 
the whole of WaEes^ but the map deals with Soudt Wales only., thou^ a fellow 
for North Wales is promised. Tliey give the results of the first complete survey 
of the megaliihic monuments of W'ales, The competence of the authuf is beyond 
question, and it is therefore only necessary to oiention some of the more interest* 
ing points that tlie survey baa revealed- 

Upon the question of omittitig doubtful sites Mr Grimesi ha* proceeded 
with an auatere severily th»t oinnot fall to give confidence even if it disappoints 
ejcpectationa- Every site baa been visited—of itiself no mean achievement in a 
land of moiintaina—and it is perfectly safe 10 say that Mr Grimes is the only 
person who can speak from first-^hand knowledge of al! the monuments, llie 
difficulty of om^ion does not arise with reference to natural features that have 
been promoted into megaliths by the aid of enthitsia^m and imagination, buc 
with reference to destroyed or mutilated monuments to which unly a bare 
reference tajats. Mr Grimt^ haa omitted them. aD. Further rtsearch loay 
rehabiUtate some of ihemt but we can be certain that every monument shovm on 
tliese maps lias passed a critical scrutiny* ^rherti may be, and pmsibly arci 
more, but [here cannot be less. 

.A tear may be dropped over the demise of the churchyard stone drek of 
Yspytty Cyntin, but when if ^vas found tha[ the churchyard wall passed under 
the stones of the cinJe its ombsion from the iist was incvitsbb, lu site aroused 
suspicion in any case because it occurs in a region diat is othenvise devoid of 
mrgulith6> 

A conclusion that may be surprbiing b that the most favoured sites arc 
valley flanks and bo[iomSp below the natural tree level, and consequently silts 
that would require clearing before they coutil he used. Mr Grimes wuuld caU 
it a lowland culture, but lowland Is mthcr a compamtive tertn in a country like 
Wales* The ‘ lowland ' of the Vsic nf Gtaniorgan is about 400 feet above sea- 
level on the average. Perhaps it would be more accurate to call it a culcurc of 
die foothills ^ it ifl at least oertoin that it was nf>i a culture of the moorland. 

Upon the distributiun of the long barrow’s Mr Grimes advtjcates * the 
theory of two groups having a cousinly rather than a direct relationship ^ The 
detaib of this theory cannot be given here, but there is one aspect of distributioti 
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that atrikea ont m ih« f»c*—the Caniigu) bUnk. From the Teifi to the 
Mawddftch thcie U no record of m megalith of any kind though the character ol 
the oDuntry d«9 not differ greatly from north Pciribrokcsliire on the ^outh aide of 
it, or Arlerioneth on the north. The reason For thb large blank muat be a matte? 
of speculation t but it is very tempting to connect it with the disappearance of a 
large area of lowland into Cardigun Bay ; Ihe lost cantref of Gwaelod of Welsh 
legend and of PeacockV romancev This hypotfaeuci] towknd wits probably a 
shelf of ^cial drifts The megaliths might have been erected upon it, in which 
caae they would have dUappeared with it» or it might have been forbidding in 
character and therefore avoided p 

Upon the map are marked some fa^ctnadng-looking roads in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Pretcly Hillsp Their significance b not apparent until one reads 
the introduction, and then the interest increases^ The " blue * stones at Stone¬ 
henge were proved by the bte H. H. Thomas to have come from the Pre^ely 
Hilts and Mr Grimes {happily forgetting for a moment bis native caution] has 
indicated ancient routea over which they jw^iy have travelled, upon the most 
probable hypothesis that they were trausporud by hnd from the quarry lo a 
port of embarkation and thence for the gtester part of the remaining distance 
by sen* Some of our roods ctuy be beyond comparison the most ancient things 
that are still in use. 

Finally it should be mentioned that the introduction to the map contidns a 
complete schedule of oil the sices delineated upon it with a note of the chief 
litcnuy references to each monument. H. j. Rakoall. 
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Editorial Notes 

T he Plan for Avebury^ A^hich we prihi on pag^ 49‘>“3t 
hfla been issued to the public over tJie names of a number of 
distinguished persons as an appeal for funds ‘ to preserve the 
surroundings of Avebury by means of a Planning Scheme The sum 
of £Hj/QOO is required, and the scheme will be controlled by repre¬ 
sentatives of certain public bodies and by the National Trust, We 
most heartily commend it to our readeis and (quotihg the words of 
the appeal) to * all those wiio love the English oountiyside, who rever^ 
enoe our long history, and who wish to see what is still unspoilt preserved 
for our chiEhen’s childrenThe address for subscriptions is The 
Avebury Prescr^-ation Fund, Barclays Bank, 23 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W, 1.. 

We are indebted to Major G, W< G. Allen for allowing us to 
reproduce as our frontispiece the very fine atr-photograph of Avebury 
which he has taken quite recently. 

Of ^ 

The scheme is the most important of its kind that has been sub¬ 
mitted to the country since the land round Stonehenge was acquired 
for tlie National Trust ten years ago, for about three ikat^ the amount 
now needed. tt would be possible, of course, to suggest minor improve- 
mems in it, sudi as the inclusion of part of Avebut^ Dowm, with its 
little circle of stones and its prehistoric hollow road lined with sarsens, 
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and wc earnestly hope that it may be found possible to include this 
axes. The land is of little value, being rough pasture that has never, 
since prehistoric tim^, been cultivated—^vhich is why tt is of such 
bterest to archaeologists and others. But for the rest the scheme is 
probably the best that could have been devised to secure for all time a 
beautiful fragment of historic England. 

Nearly 300 years have passed since the day in January 1649 when 
Avebury was discovered by John Aubrey. What a day that must 
have been for him I Nowadays his successors, the field-archaeologists 
who roam the oounttysidc with Ordnance ^lap3, have for the most 
part to be content with such minor monuments as round barrows t 
and it is for them a red-lerter day if they can bag a new long barrow or 
a camp. The harvest has been gathered in by a long succession of 
field-workers, and their discoveries liavc been, m great measure, 
embodied in the national ma^. We in England have now arrived at a 
fairly satisfactory state of affairs in such matteia, by a characteristic 
compromise between the State and the mdividuaL The process 
consists of discovery* record of position, scheduling, and finall y (in 
certain instances) of excavation. We even record the exact position of 
important finds of objects ; in this the oo-operation of museums, 
learned societies, and individuals with the Ordnance Sur\'ev has reached 
3 iiigh point of efficiency, 

m 

Scotland is perhaps one of the most promising parts of Britain 
awaiting the field-archaeologist. It would not be correct to imply 
that many major sites remain 10 be found there, though Mr fan 
Richmond’s rediscovery of a lost Roman fort at Fendoch, near Crieff, 
shmra that such possibilities c^not be ruled out. Nevertheless it is 
certain that a whole mass of minor antiquities are still unrecorded on 
the maps, and the ficid-arcliacologist may expect to be amply rewarded. 
A great many ancient monuments were recorded bv tlie compilers of 
the Statistical Account of Scotland in the i8th century, before the 
Ordnan^ Maps existed. When the national survey was undertaken, 
cn^Ay of these sites were incorporSit^d on th^ msps, ajid the stiir'cyocst 
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in those more leiaurety times, often took a great deal of trouble to locate 
them. But they had necessarily to rely mainly upon tlie help of local 
andiacobgists, and when such were not to be found in a Strict some 
sites were naturally left out* For instance, tmi^ recently it was not 
known that there is a small group of long caims in Stratheam, though 
some of them were mention^ in the Statistical Account; and another 
example also mentioned there* in the extreme south of Roxburghshire, 
was only located (by the present writer) last summer. 

%)« 

The difficulties of the pre~Ordnance Suircy field-archaeologists 
can best l>c appreciated by a visit to countries which still have no 
large-scale maps. They Imd no means except verbal description of 
recording the exact position of their discovcncs ; no doubt they did 
their best, but their descriptions are often vague and baffling. One 
encounters precisely such difficulties today in Balkan lands txhich 
arc haco logically are almost in the same condition as England was in the 
tyth century. It was the gpod fortune of the writer to explore part of 
Bulgaria last autumn, in the company of two colleagues who are familiar 
with the field antiquities of that country. As one drove along the roads 
in a primitive fotir-wheeled cart one passed rows of tound barrows 
placed on the hills just like those of Wessex. Near one such group 
was a miniature Camac, txmsistin^ of some twenty huge stones, some 
standingi some fallen, some lying in pits dug for them by the farmer who 
desired to get rid of them. It was curious to find tiie same mclliod 
adopted here as at Avebury during the i^tii century and before. One 
felt as if one were travelling in time back to the days when Long, 
Colt Hoarc and Stukeky denounced the vandalism they were powerless 
to prevent. 

VII oi 

We discussed the problem of preservation on the spot. We looked 
forward to the time when every cotuitry will treasure such relics of its 
ancient past; we bad an advantage over the older British archaeologists, 
for w'hctcas they could took forward to such a day with the eye of iQth 
only—for in their time national protection of ancient monuments did 
not exist—we could point to a historical enlightenment that had actually 
occurred elsewhere in Europe. The main dlJficuily was one of 
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education. For national protection b a function of public cmtnion ; 
where no body of educated opinion exists, when no support for such 
measures €:an be found even in quarters where it might properly be 
expected, there vandalism and wanton destruction must inevitably 
achieve their fatal results. The remedy is one which lies beyond the 
reach of the archaeologists most oonoemed. Their colleagues in other 
lands can, however, help them by various methods; and it is partly 
with thb intention that these remarks have been printed here, Bidgaria 
has a rich heritage of ancient history^ and the remains are still for the 
most (wrt wonderfully perfects Her museums are served by devoted 
enthtaiasts whose work is a labour of love. But they need more sup¬ 
port if they are to achin'e for tlieir country all that they could accom¬ 
plish if only the means to do so were available. 

The completion of the eleventh volume of AntiqUitt brings us 
ont» more to the time when we ask our Subscribers for the renewal of 
their support md their attention to the noti cc printed below. We would 
also add that in more than one w-ay it is a great help if tJiey will be good 
enough to make an early response to this intimation. Each year we 
have to send out more than one reminder, a trouble which might be 
spared. 


Volume XII for 1938 

A nneval form for Ascriptions for the new wlime is inserted 
in tiiis number^ It i$ omited from copies io sabscribers who pt^ 
through their banks or sitko have paid in advance for 1938. 
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Some Anglo-Saxon Potteis 

by J. N* L, Mybes 

T he study of Anglo-Saxon pottery in the pagan period in England 
has probably received teas attention, and lua certainly made less 
progress, than that of any other archaeologica] epoch. Our 
knowledge of Neolithic, Bronze Age and Zron Age ceramics has been 
revolutionized in the last ten or Steen years, and it is now possible 
to use the pottery of tliese periods, as it should be possible to use the 
pottery of any period, as the most significant and sensitive element in 
the cultural evidence for the time. With some types of Roman pottery 
it is po^ible to go still furtlier, and to treat them not only as a barometer 
to indicate the varying cultiiral pressures, so to apeak, of different 
areas and sites, but even as a chronometer for the dose dating of the 
different phases in thetr occi^tion. But with Anglo-Saxon pottery 
at present we can do none of these thln^. Apart from oertsdn rare 
and peculiar forms recently studied by Roeder,* we know about as 
much and about as little about it as was known when Neville published 
his Saxon Obseotiies in 1852, or Kemble first drew attention to the 
continental parallels in a pioneer paper in Archaeolo^a in 1856, 

The reasons for this neglect arc easier to point out than to eliminate, 
and it is not the purpose of this paper cither to describe or to deplore 
them, Anglo-Sason pottery has generally been regarded as ugly and 
uncouth ; Ibe extraorainary TOriety and spontaneity of its ornamentation 
has made systematic classification dMculi; and hardly any of the 
numerous long series of urns in our Museums Itavc been published with 
any attempt at adequacy, even in cases tvhere the remaining contents of 
a oemeteiy have been properly put on record, Tlie object of this 
article is to make a brief excursion into one of the byways of the subject, 
and in so doing to surest that Anglo-Saxon pottery deserves more 
attention than it has received. It may never be possibfc to get the same 
kind of iafunnation from it that the students of other periods extract 

*■ See /tSm.-germ. Kemmtssim, 152®, Xviit, p. 149, fqr his artklc on * window wna *: 
«nd Mamuu Et^iimngstiitnd, 1928, vi, p, 199, for ku ttudj of ' tpout-bsodlcd uma *, 
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fiotn ihcir pottery; but it may be found to possess some peculiar if 
not unique features of its own. 

One of the commonest types of ornamentation on Anglo-Saxon 
pottery is that which is produced by the use of stamps made of bone, 
wood, or metaj, W'hid) were impre^ed on the soft surface of the pot 
before baking. The history of tl^is style of decoration is somewhat 
obscure ! it had been commonly used on various classes of provincial 
pottery within the Roman Empire in the 4ih century, as, for example, 
on the products of the New Forest industries during the last phase of 
Ronun rule in Britain. It appears aLw in the 4th century, if somewhat 
sparingly, on the purely native poitery of the Saxon homelands between 
the Elbe and the Weser, and again in Frisia which lay between this 
region and the frontiera of the Empire on the Rliiue. Whether it 
was originally a barbarian device, or, as is much more probable, a 
borrowing by the barbarians from Roman provincial fashions, need not 
concern us. It Is in any clear that stamped decoration caught 
the fancy of potters both within and without the Empire at this dme 
and was becoming^ increasingly popular in the period when migration 
to Britain was tUKing place. And In no part of Western Europe did 
it become more popular afterwards than in Britain. Eventually indeed, 
pciiiaps in the first half of the 6th century, it came to dominate all 
other forms of ornament, and ia^ly to supersede the knobs and bosses 
of the purely barbaric tradition in the invaders' continental homes. 

^ In Britain itself the focus of this development was in the Midianda 
m tire lands radiating from the Wash and the Fens, from Cambridge 
and Bedford on the south through Northants, Warwicbhire, and 
Leicestershire and westwards to the middle Trent. Here Angle and 
Saxon traditions were thoroughly mixed, especially in the south. Among 
the Humhrenses of Y'orkshirc and Linooinshirc, and in East Anglia, on 
the other hand, the dominant Angle strain reduced the prevalence of 
stamped ornament to some extent, for it had never been m vogue 
among the oontinentai Angles. But even in the Anglian parts of 
Britam Its occurrence is far more common than it had been on the 
continent, even m those Saxon areas where its use had been most 
frequent before the migrations began, 

^ Now this prevalence of stamped ornament provides the means of 
mtroducing a personal element into the study of Anglo-Saxon poiterv* 
m a way which is almost impossible in dealing with other da^ of 
primitive Mramics in this country. We can in fact identify with some 
certainty the wxjrk of indtddual workshops and of individual potters 
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by observing on different pots the use of identical stamps or groups of 
stamps. In the simplest type of case the two or more pots concerned 
may be almost identical in other respects as well as in the use of the 
same stamps. No one will deny that the two vessels from North LulTen- 
ham, Rutland (fig, t, now die property of Mr V, fi, Crowther-Beynon, 
F,S,A., to whom I am indebted for die photograph and forpermissiunto 
publish it) are by same hand. Their general likeness in form and 
fabric as well as si mi l ar ities of detail-each has four neck tines above 
tlic single row of stamps, live lines beloiv it, and seventeen small solid 
bosses—intake any other conclusion impossible, quite apart from the 
use on each of the same stamp, a simple impressi^ ring, a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Now diese two pots were found by Mr Growther* 
Beynon accompanying two inhumed bodies which had been buried in 
adjacent graves. It looks ve^ much as though we were dealing in this 
case with a family burial, in tvhich each successive btetment was 
accompanied by an appropriate pot made by the same tathcr un¬ 
imaginative family potter. A similar case is provided by die two 
vessels from Brighthampton (Oxon)* which were also found in adjacent 
graves (FIG, 2), _ Or we may find instances of the same dcsi^ for a 
pot carried out in several different sj^es * a mwd example is shown on 
FIG. 3. These three ve^els come from the adjacent cemeteries of 
Lackford and West Stow in West Suffolk and are now in the .Ashmolean 
Museum : they are identical in design and cadi shows the use of the 
same two stamps, ^ It may be that here too we have simply the products 
of one housewife intended for family use, but the unusual re^arity 
and precision with which the three sizes are esecuied give them a very 
professional look; they mtse the possibility of somethmg like a miniature 
commercialized industry, even perhaps of mass-production on a limited 
scale.* 

'rhese however arc simple cases ; on Fic. 4 are two vessels from the 
Girton cemetery, Cambridge, which illustrate tlie next sti^. Both are 

* See J, Y, Akcn&nji, Second Repeat tif fUsttetehts , , , a/ Bri^thumptm, Own, 
>^^ 59 . P- 3 . er»ve* 24 and 27, and the cut on p. 14 The bodirt io th» cue ivcw ihuae of 
a man and wnman, perhapo husband ond wife, Akemtan’s account h reprinted from 
ATtkuoh^M, xxxvni. 

* In the .Mnyae's KalJ MuBCtim, Bury St, Edmunds, there is another vase apparently 
by this potter. It came fnm a hied collection and its fbidspot it unrecorded. Since 
bowever two of the thm stanipa on it appev to be identical with those on the three 
vessels on Ftc. and its general scheme of decoration is dosely similar lu theirs, then 
ae«tl be little doubt that it came from Lackford or Weat Stow, which are both in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Suiy Su Edtnunda. 
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well made urns of considerable decorative pretensions^ the larger of them 
being altogether exocpitonal both in size and elaboration of ornament. 
Tliey are linked by general similarity of form and of some details of 
treatment, sudi as the * hot cross bitn ’ effect of the lower zone of 
bosses, but there are cozisidemble differences b the two desiOTs. 
Examination of the stamped ornament, however, makes it quite cTear 
that they are the work of the same hand, for of the six different stamps 
which are used on the larger vessel, five reappear on the smaller. A 
good many pairs of this kbd could be given, and there is no need to 
quote them in detail; examples exist m most of the cemeteries from 
which any considerable num^rs of urns have been preserved, such as 
Girton and St. John’s Cambridge), Hewonh and Sancton (Yorlra.), 
or Caistor-by-Norwich (Norfolk), 

Where a really long run of decorated vessels is preserved from a 
single site we may exwet to find larger groups of ums from the same 
hand or the same woifehop. At Sancton (Yorks,) at least four vessels 
with an unusually elaborate design which bcludes five stamps, all 
certably from the same hand, were among the large number found. 
Two of these are preserved, one at Hull and one at the Ashmoleain, 
while the other two were apparently too fragmentary to be kept,' The 
best group of this kind^ knowTi to me at present b shown on fjg, 6. 
The^ five urns from Girton (Cambridge) now m various states of dis¬ 
repair, were once of the some general form, with high conical neck and 
rather boonspicuous shoulder bosses. They ail once exhibited tlie 
same general scheme of decoration : an upper zone of stamps on the 
neck, a zone of lightly drawn linear chevrons below it, then two or three 
further zones of siampa, and finally t^dant empty triangles bchveen 
the shoulder bosses, demarcated by Imes which rise to bterscct over 
the toMscs. This rather unusual oombbatbn of decorative elements 
occurring on each raises a strong presumption that here again we are 
dealbg with the work of one potter, and an examination of the stampa 
reveab the interesting fact dial w hile the same ones are not used on all, 
they do btcrlock from pot to pot in a most convmcbg way as is shown in 
tabular form on page 393. Thus the firet pot shows two stamps: on the 
nest three tfiesc two stamps both appear along with the same third otie : 
and on the last pot this third stamp is used with two fresh ones. Thus 
while no pot has less than two nor more than three different stamps, 
and no one stamp appears ou all five pots, the five pots have only 

' ^ T. Shepi^, Pulflxationi, 1909, bfy aiid 67. p, 53-, and pk. lu. 

4(iepriated fniio ifiSo, si,v, pt, xxxtij) jmd JV, 9. ^ ^ 
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five stamps between them, and every pot has at least one of its stam|^ 
in common with that on another of the group. The proof of their 
common origin could hardly be more convincing.* 

It is sometimes possible to be reasonably sure that a single workshop 
is responsible for two or more pots even in cases where the stamps used 
are not tjtiitc identical. A good Insiance of this is provided by the 
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STAMPS USED Oft THE URHS CF Fl^ i 


two liitli: vessels fnDm East ShefFord^ Berks., shown on fic* 5 t now 
in the British Museum. In fabric, form, and in the general decorative 
scheme of slashed bosses arranged in a continuous aig/ag round the pot 
with vertical bosses, each bearing a sbgle groove, depending from 

* It is hiph^y twobablc that the pot illusmited by Hollingwoith and O'RolIy, Ai^to- 
SaxM Ctmetay at Girtoa, 19^5, pi. vw, i, aim bcbogii to this Kroup. It lijw the 
borizomal wme of Ibcar ch«wtoni and one ofits iwi) stainpa appean to be iiletilpl with 
the first illusttaied on this pjtj^, but the nKue nuuieroua sluiuldcr bosses have driven out 
the pendaot triaogtes and altcr^ the lower part of the design, 
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^em the two are so closely similar that they clearly come 

from the same workshop. But they show minor difltrences. additional 

^ the same cms-cross or * textile ‘ class, they are not identijh 

a 6 hy t elongated rectangle of 
a type much commoner on Frankish than on Angb-Saxon fabric 
O^r^mstan^could be given in which a potter shL T^den^y m 

a couple of pots from St, John's, Cambridge (fxg. 8, upper pair) 

cmSiJar grouping of the stamps), but Uie 

tejrtile stamps are not quite the same, one having a a bv 4 

such a stamp being actually formed by holding a piece of Manse canvas 
w^d^tr*^ the end of a stick, and a change in the position of 
fti.Mt It ^ pattern of the stamp. But while some 

wc^ ™<*' •" ™y, mj cr«-c™;S L”iS 

the A« end^n'^^ S req^ n^ber of grooves directly onto 

me itet end of a suck or bone, and several such implements, which can 

ry quicWy made, would probably be found in the equipment of 
potter who favoured this ty-pc of stamp. It is net^^C^er 
to he cautious at this point. It would cl^ly be abau^ to daim as 

S-ch^ ‘ croas-bJmde ‘star- 

j “*ic«i?r«c-arcr(*a-wiih-raised-centre' types sm; verv 

innnmcroblc voriotion. io^oo, 

h.=; 

that It IS legitiiiwte to claim pots with allied but not idenu'eal s^^^c 

omt inore precanous would it be to ascribe to onj. i,-.,.,! r 

Similar style on w'hich stamped ornament is bekins 
jumped pots of Anglisn'W dSed 
tOT^which ore rotnmon in the Humbrensian srea^d ISTneS 
’■ T "h™ the designs^ sStc 

~S‘'*WlivcS;s“d‘- 
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of ums ftom the Sancton cemetery (E, Yorks.) there are three unstamped 
pots, two of which are now at Ht^, and the third in the Ashmolcan 
Museum at Oxford, which are almost certainly from one workshop. 




INCHES. I 




CIRTONv GIRTON COLLEGE. ST JOHNS: CAMBRIDGE, aiitn 


ST.JOHN'S: CAMBRIDGE. 


ST. JOHNS: CAMBRIDGE. 




F^.t 


Each is elaborately decorated with vertical staahed bosses and small 
round knobs arranged in the same scheme, and the raneb between them 
are filled with freehand designs of swastikas and other scrawls and 
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patterns in Jight grooving which are clearly the work of one rather 
original hand.* But such instances are necessarily rare. 

So far wc have dealt only with cases in which two or more examples 
of the work of one potter occur in a single cemetery. On fig. q in the 
lower row are three vessels obviously the prndua of one hand whicli 
^e Irera sites several mites apart, and the fact that, bv one of those 
nappy tricks which almost compel one to credit the goddess of oo- 
^ ^ ijense of humour, the two sites happen to be Girton 

and Aewnham need not be allowed to obscure the interest of tlie 
phenomenon. It raises speculations of interrat. Does it mean that 
there were itinerant peddlers of pottery in the sbttli century ? Did 
the women frorn the surrounding villagra buy their hardware'then, as 
riow, m e Cambridge market ? or is it a result of Intennarriage betw'een 
conwnunitira, the lady taking her pottery stamps and her taste 
decoration with her to her new* home ? Her individual tricks are at 
notmg : the use of two stamps, both uncommon in design, 
the fondn^ for placing a single impression of one of them between 5je 

r of zigjiag lines, and the mvariahle grouping 

of the^ Imra m threes, .pother case of the same p«tte^8 work 

Cambridge area, is shown on fig. 8 
^er row). The larger of these two vessels comes from the St. John’s 
o^etcry. Its decoration comprising a horizontal zone of stamps, 
demoted top and l»rtom by ^ light lines, and with zigzag pan?S 

" ' + latter 3 three stamps^ a large reversed s and a 

MyCT-pomt Mar rosette with raised centre, neither of thern at all 
common, occur also on the St. John's vessel, while die third, a a by , 

only in ih« upper horizontal zone, 
M almost uienucal wi* the a hy z crlsa-cross £.. mctznglTrSfcb 
occupies the same position on its fellow. “ 

Most of the instancra so far taken have been ones in which the 
^ts ascnbablc to one maker have been of similar form. In the upper 

TZl T ^ ^ f who evidenSy Si 

^ fiuraber Of different types. On the left is a simple jar 
without bosses ; m the middle a rather elaborate elTort at a big EossS^ 

Til T 

taa.k L Jik«n«; to tj,e oS ^ “•* to 
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um with a mtsed and slashed collar, and on the right a small accessory 
vessel with a pedestal foot. Of the two stamps employed one occi^ 
on ail three, and both on the two larger vessels. We can thus say with 
oertainty that pots of these three types, being made by the same hand 



GIRTON : CAMBRIDGE. 


CIRTON : CAMBRIDGE. 
inches 




i/r\ 


S2S. 


GIRTON : CAMeRIOGE. 


MtWNHAM : B.M. GiRTON * GIRTON COLL^. GIRTON* GIRTON COU*. 

Fh.> 


with the same tools and the same individual tricks of techiu^e—note 
the invariable grouping of the lines by this mtter in lours—are 
roughly oontempoFary; a fact which It would he difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove m any other way, and one which illustnttes the 
danger, into w'mch some s^olars have fallen, of attaching dates to the 
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varieties of pottery io this period on a rigid classilication of forms.' 
Though no doubt certain forms ’n'cre more fashionable at one date, and 
certain others at another, it would appear that form alone is a viity 
insecure foundation for the chronology of Dark pottery: mu^ 
more significance should be attached to the differences in deoorauve 
design and in the styles of omamentatiofi. With regard to this par¬ 
ticular poner, for example, it may be suspected that the creation of 
the large bossed pot in the centre called for a rather exceptional effort 
on her part, for she has clearly made a somewhat unsuccessful attempt 
to use on a form unsuited to it the linear zigzag panem which, to 
judge from the other two vessels, was her favourite decorative device. 
In so doing she has got out of step with the txisscs and the whole scheme 
has gone awry. Now on typological grounds this large pot with its 
busses and its retention of the primitive slashed collar would naturally 
be placed earlier than tlie jar on the left, but a study of the design 
suggests, as we have seen, that it should be tinted rather as a late 
survival of the older type into an age when fashions had begun to 
change. We may even think of it, if we like, as a piece of deliberate 
archaism specidly designed for an old-fashioned funeral in a family 
with conservative tastes. 

To those who regard such speculations as merely fanciful, or who 
would prefer to think that the resemblance between these vessels is 
only another joke of coincidence, the following anecdote may help to 
bring tlic conviction that the pnndples underlying this byway of 
ceramic study do in fact work. In (935 I sketched in the Museum fOr 
Kunst und Gewerbe in Hamburg two Saxon pots which were described 
as baying been found in England. One of them seemed to me vaguely 
familiar and on my mtum home I found that it was almost ihc double 
of the Jar on the left in the top row of fig. 9 by the Girton potter whose 
work was discussed in the last raragraph. It is shown here on fig, 7. 
Enquiries from the Hamburg Museum produced the information diat 
it had been received in exchange from the C^bridge Museum^ but 
that nothing was known of its findspot. When 1 ivas again in Hamburg 
in 1^36 I told the authorities of the Museum that their um almost 
a^inly came from the Girton cemetery, which had produced three 
other vesseb by the same potter, and asked permission to handle it. 
Lool^g inside I found, as 1 had hardly dared to hope, a label still 
adhering to its interior whicli had not be en noticed before : it bore, in 

'S«, for oumple. A. Pkutc. Unprmg «nd Auibratm^ der Angela und 
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a faded but familiar band, the words ' Girtou College *. I think I 
bad something of the feeling whidi the first astronomer must liave had 
when he predicted an edipse by caJculattun and it occurred. 

These brief notes hsTtily do more than scrape the surface of a 
subject which has many levels and is worth clearing to bedrock. We 
shall never be able to treat Anglo-Saxon pottery in the same sort of 
way as Greek vases have been treated in recent years, to isolate the 
* great masters ’ from the humbler folk and to wrnn learnedly of schools 
and influences. But it is already becoming necessary to attach identic 
discs to the ‘ mistresses ' of Oirton, where, out of the eighty best 
preserved pots with stamped decoration no less than thirty-five can be 
plausibly ascribed to only eleven potters ; and the same may soon be 
the case with other cemeteries. Unfortunately the material available 
from mdividual sites is too fnt^entary to give a proper picture. It b 
not often realized that no Anglo-Saxon cremation cemetery of any size 
has ever been completely excavated in England ; even our longest runs 
of ums are incomplete fragments of series the rest of which have either 
been destroyed or yet await recovery. If ever a midland cemetery 
could be found and completely clears, in the same sort of way as the 
cemetery of Wester Wanna in north Germany has been cleared of its 
four thousand ums, not the least interesting result of such an enter¬ 
prise would the flood of light thrown by the pots themselves on the 
numbers, the relationships, the economic life and even the personalities 
of those who made them. 

Acknowledgments are due to the authoriti^ of the Britbh 
Museum, tlie Ashmolean Museum, the Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, the Hamburg Museum ntr Kunst und 
Gewerbe, and to Air V. B. Crowtlicr-Beynon for permission to 
reproduce photographs of ums in their possession. 
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The Church of St. Martin at Angers 

Roman, Merovingian, and Camlingian Construciions 
by George H, Forsyth, Jr, 

A lthough situated in the heart of Angers a few squares behind 
die Cathedral, the dJsiiscd church of St. Martin lies so completely 
hidden by encroaching modem structures that a view of its tower 
may only be had from one side street. Likewise an undeserved obscurity 
has descended upon its past liistoiy. Known before its dissolution in 
1790 as one of the most venc rabk reltgious foundations of Angers, w'hose 
canons received their appointment from the king himself, the ancient 
College has left almost no records of its activities and vicissitudes. 
Nearly all its documents have perished at the hands of the revolutionists 
and the book^binders. Even archaeologists have left the church In 
relative neglect; for in spite of the fact that it has been known and 
casually referred in since the days of de Caumont as an interesting 
e^mpfe of Romanesque and pre-Romanesque architecture, it has 
hitherto been surveyed only once, by Gailhabaud in 1848. Even his 
handsome engravbgs (in Monumeati Andcra el Mod^d) quite omit 
the twelfth century choir and apse which so adequately mirror the 
power and growth of that fertile Anjou whose counts couM step to the 
throne of England. ^ The structure received no adequate attention until 
Canon Finier acquired it in i 9 '^ 3 * s^ved it from imminpot ruin, 
by excavations under the crossing revealed the importance of the site. 

The buUding now consists of a nave, whose fagade, roof, and north 
aisle have disappeared, a transept of great length with a tower at the 
crossing, and a large choir and apse, ^nked by a chapel and a sacristy. 
The nave is of the later eleventh century. The crossing may be shown 
to belong to the tenth century. The tower above it, exciting its later 
vault, and the bulk of the transept were reconstructed 1 ^ Cbunt Fulk HI 
Nerra, tliat * pious bandit who elevated the church to collegiate rank, 
with thirteen canons, as indicated by a document of loao. The re¬ 
mainder of the building eastward, with its imposing proportions and 
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vaulted CDnatruction, was erected alowjy and with dear signs of inter¬ 
ruption from about 1160 to 1200 or aotiiewhat later. 

The preceding d^criptioii rover® those parts of St, Martin which 
stUI survive to a considerable height above ground level and which are* 
consequently, the most recent; for in the general historv of the site the 
tenth century ina^ no archaic period of beginnings, but a relatively 
late stage in a series of buildings whose d^bns now lie submerged foV 
the most part below ground level. It is this series of constructions and 
reconstructions between the first and tlie tenth centuries which lends 
the site its mt^t excirotional interest and which forms the subject of 
the present article-. Tliere is not space to describe in detail our ex^va* 
Uons, running in some cases to a depth of fifteen feet below the modern 
city, whereby tlie seri^^ has been uncovered and correlated. Suffice 
it to say that tiie familiar techniques of survey ing* stratigraphical re¬ 
cording, dating by coins, pottery, etc., liavc here been employed. The 
results, for^ the periods under consideration, are summarized in the 
accompanying sketches. 

• iS®^ church in its present state is here somewhat 
Simplified by the omission of certain excav'ations and walls which are of 
secondary importance, 'Fhe boundaries of our trendies are indicated 
by broken lines. 


Roman Remains 

The Roman road can only be traced for the length of the transept 
and Mmewhat north of it because of neighbouring modem structures 
^hicn render impnijptjcd the attermjt to carry eKCavatioos any distance 
beyond the hmtts of the church* In spite of this handicap it has been 
possible JO make out the comer of a large building whidh apparently 
pre^nted a colonoade and steps toward the road. Conjectural elements 
m the plan (Fp.2) of tlie Roman road and of the earliest Roman building 
am Ijero mdirated by brok^ lines. The purpose of die structure, 
wluch was solidly limit of Roman small stone {opus itodof/iutri), is not 
CTidtJit, but It seems to ^ of a monumental character and its forma I 

c!?rl!i^"li probable site of the Roman forum do 

^ggest dial ii ^ a building of some civic importance, 7'his is further 
tonijf out by tlie cxtmordii^ry amount of rebuilding and extension to 
smicture was subjected, seeming to indicate the rapid changes 
the cen^e of a growing provincial capitaf. It is 
pc^jbie here to desenbe these changes in Jetail but in gcneni! the first 
building was restored after a fire, the road was robed fi?tv centimetres 
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an extcn^on was later carried southward- and eastward across the 
former roadway, a drainage canal was introduced, and ultimately an 
important scries of w'alls was run out to the east. During this develop¬ 
ment the rise and decline of mason's procedure may be traced, pi me 
earlier stages a superb tochniotie of w'all construction was developed, 
employing local quartzite boulaers about ten ccntimeties across. These 
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ELEHAtN^ OF THK rCe^ST ROMAN ROMI AND THE ROMAN BUlUHNU WlDtH 

HAVE HREy UNCOVRMD UNIUfR TBB OTUIiai 04f ST. MARttN AT ANGERS 
|F»L iH Sawn to li» !*« mto mwm. 


wore etneked once lo give m Hush set in an abundance of fine 
mortar, their round'feces outlined by rectangular trowel strokes in the 
mortar, and the whole knit firmly by oocasbnol bonding oour:^ of 
brick. Later a decline in technique occurred t the quality of bnck and 
mortar detcrionited and trowel marks disappeared^ but the liasic 
conception of a wail as a mass of small local boulders, trimmed only on 
the face by a single hammer stroke and fioating in a rich mortar bath 
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essentially nothing but Roman concrtte-^ntinucs right through the 
chuxch construotioDs to the twelfth century and illustintcs the eytra- 
ordinaiy tenacity of Roman traditions [n the Loire valley. The two 
roads are of similar bouMeis set in clay and dirt, their top surfaces worn 
smooth by traSic. As to the periods of all this complex, many more or 
less datable finds have come to light such as ‘ terra sigiUata * ware, 
fragment of decorative fresco work, and a certain nun^r of coins! 
The earliest coin found was of the reign of Augustus; the latest, of 
Cnspus, dates about 326. The former probably mdicates the period 
of earliest Roman work on the site; the latter marts one of the taler 
stages, though not the last, and the entire area was brought down to a 
dead level of destruction and abandonment, which persistently recurs in 
our stratigraphy as mute evidence of tlie heavy tread of the barbarians ; 
perhaps the Franks and the Saxons by whom Angers was t«'ice burned 
in 471. 


The Merovingian Period 

At some time shortly after the general destruction the area becatne 
part of a large burial ground wUch covered this part of Angere- At 
first the burials were Pagan, enclosed by slates loosely set in the earth, 
but soon there appeared a series of stone sarcophagi, lacking 
ornament but carefully oriented with feet toward the east, and herewith 
me long chapter of Christian occupation of the site began* We have 
found only tliree of these sarcophagi undisturbed* Of these three, two 
conned nothmg whatever except skeletons but the third held in 
addition some smple jewellery and that ^rarissime’, a Merovingian 
gold mens, which was struck at Orleans in the reign of Dagoben i 
in the e^lv seventh centuiy. This pardcuJar aarcophagus occurred 
at a high level, clearly indicating that many of the stone series were 
antenor to it. 

The earliest architectural remains on the site related to this period 
OK the frag^ente of a simU rectangular building, which later became 
me nave and choir of the church shown in fig, 3. This earliest building 
had no apse or projecUons of any kind, its only elaboration bemg a trans^ 
verae ihyision of wrae Mrt at the point occupied by an arcade in fig. 3, 
That this simple ^x-hke little structure was erected as a church scentt 
at least moat pro^ble since the ground level continued to rise with 
B^phagus burials all around it, but ceased to rise within it; and a 
church, or perhaps a func^ diapel, appears the most likely structure 
to be erected for use at the centre of an actively employed graveyard. 
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By relation with the levela of the saroophagus series^ an early date ts 
indicated for this budding, possibly the first naif of the sixth century. 

A second stage in the aevelopment of the structure was marked bjr 
the addition of two annexes, which may perhaps be called ‘ porticus . 



tv, h. EUJtjHBOWnrti Tlta KHRfJVlKClAir SEHJIISS tWXJVBKEII nSlIttATH THE OIUBCH 
OF ST. lutma Ki «f<aBs AKO fi»ciic« showwo an ^tteufeud aEsrcmmoei 
ItA<itn fHf THESfi ttEUAlKS 


On the north was a full length one ; on the south, a short one. No 
indication was found as to liow the northern one oomnmniaited with the 
nave, nor as to the purpose of either- These aUcrariofts seem Uttle later 
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th^ the original constmction and may therefore be assigned to the 
middle of the sixth century ► 

The building was brought to its greatest extent by a third enlarge¬ 
ment. This consisted in the addition of a horseshoe apse applied to 
the eastern wall and tlie reconstruction of the transverse feature dividing 
choir from nave. The exact form of this feature cannot be determined. 
At least it was not a solid wall with a small door; for what remains is a 
* Sleeper wall * and this must have carried transverse arcading of some 
sort, whether borne on piers or columns. There is no means of know¬ 
ing if this reconstruction rented a similar arcading in the first structure 
or if a wall of some sort dmded the original choir and nave. There is a 
strong probability that the north * porticus ^ was destroyed when the 
ap^ was built; but this is not certain, and therefore I have included 
rt m FIG. 3 which attempts, by means of broken lines, to complete the 
plan from known parts mercof. Above this I have tried to indicate a 
probable section. For its outlines and proportions I have followed 
certain Spanish and Kentish churches which offer strong analogies in 
general A ^mpansoFi of levels suggests that this final 

ment of the Merovingian church was about contemporary with the 
dated sarcophagus, namely in the early seventh century. 


Tiffi Caroungian Church 

At a subseqtamt period, while the Merovingian Church ivas still 
to tKc, an extensive enlargement was begun. The existing nave and 
choir were throvm together and were to serve as nave of the new scheme 
whti* m-as to include a long transit terminated by apses, a choir flanked 
bv aisles, and an eastern apse. That nave aisles were ako intended is 
dear from the sUahgmpby, which shows that tliesc buiidere dug trenches 
to ex^inc the old north porticus ’ foundations, evidently with the 
mtention of usmg them for the north aisle wall. But all these ambitious 
plans were arrested before the new walls had risen a metre above 
pound and at the same time the old church was destroved to its 
foun^tions, its broken m^nry scattered, and the whole ditastrophe 
sealed ox'cr by ^die level mud stratum of a tranquU abandonment. Tliere 
IS no direct evidmoe as to the occasion of this destruction. However, it 
may reasonably he attnbuted to the Uire Vikings who desolated t^he 
entire valley in the middle of the ninth century and actuallv settled 
^cmsclvea for a year in Mgeis. where Charles th?Bald and the BretoS 
laid formal siege to them m 872 with a great circumvaUation. A church 
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near the city could hanJIy survive sudi events. If tlijs ounjecttim 
be true, then the church enJai^emcnt whicli had been under way a short 
time l^fore the destruction would fall wjiliin the Carolinian period, 
Af^r a considerable lapse of time a reoonstniction of the buildine 
was imderti^en, following out exactly the enlarged scheme which had 
previoi^ly been laid down. Tlie precise period of this cannot be 
deteimmed, but somewhat after the Viking invasions there followed an 
era of relauve peace and prosperfty in Anjou under Count Fufk Ji, ‘ the 
, who nilcd from to g6o, and who was a canon of St. Martin's 
at Touja and an ardent devotee of the Saint; and the revival of St. 
Martm $ at Angers may reasonably be assigned to the period of this 
prmce. In any case work was resumed sometime durine the tenth 
^ document of loao describes a sub^uent restoration of 
die building, 4 I have indicated the mmn outlines of this 

structure, which is sull entitled to be called ‘ Carolingian The 
broken iin^ m Ae plan indicate conjectural elements.' The nave 
a^Ics are differently noi^ in order to show that they were never built 
in this perrod ; m fact they were not completed until the later eleventh 

probaNy it tyas alpys intended to build them. In the section manv of 
fVJ ^ shown, or are indicated by later alterations. The 

most doubtful matter is the termination of the tower. I Jiavc indicated 
It with a simple pymmi^l roof wfiich was die form used in later recon- 
church and which occm elsewhere in the 
this period. The budding wluch thus reveals itself is without die 
□spiring and ungainly force of the Germanic character which finds 

Caroh-ngian period! 

and it show-8 none of the gropings after East Christian deSuStiVTSmd 

^ ^ ^ contemporary architecture 

St dthe^ 57 hesc quididS 

r beautifully embodies the third 

element of medieval architecture. Just as its are actually foun^ 

nf equally does its design rest upon the class ic^ditioiis 

remarkable de^e in the Loire region, not onlv in architecture but also 
m manusenpt illumination, and in poetic com'position. ’ ' ^ 
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Dendrochronology 

by F. Martin Brown 

D uring the first years of this century an astronomer, Dr A. E. 
Douglass, started a series of examinations of the annuaJ meremenr 
in trees just south of Fiagstaff, Arizona, to see if the cyclical 
nature of sun-spot appearances was reflected in tree giowtli, through 
their influence on climate. He found that ihep was a rather high 
correlation between tree growth and sun-spots in the living trera he 
examined. In order to extend his studies into the past—b^ond the 
500 years recorded by living trees—he collected material taken from 
b^ms in the old Spanish Missions that dot the southwestern United 
States. He had found that it was po^ible to identify certain character¬ 
istic sequences of tree-ring widths with certain years, and thus project 
into the past his diart of tree growth from timers cut at an unknown 
past date. In doing so he discovered a technique that has founded a 
new branch of science—dendrochronology. 

From the old Missions he turned his attention to the still older 
Pueblo villages that have been occupied to tJie present lime. It w*as 
when he began w'orking with these aboriginal structures that the 
archaeologists excavatingm the region began to realize the possibilities of 
his methods for dating the erection of andctii buildings. In tgat, under 
the National Geographic Socic^, an exp^tion iivas put into the field 
to recover from many of the ruined sites in New Mexico, Arizona and 
Colorado timbers that might date them. Ai the time of tliis expedition 
his <hart of information extended back only to tlie i^tli centu^ or so. 
Many archaeolo^ts felt radier doubtful that these long-abandoned 
sites could supply records so recent. The beams which ne had from 
archaeological sites formed a sequence of about 580 years that did not 
overbp, and thus did not connect with the cliionolo^ extending back 
from modem times. 

llie story of Dr Douglass* search for beams tliat would dose the 
gap betwx'cn tlie Fbgstaff sequence, wltich extended from modem times 
to 1280, and the several floating sequence that had been derived from 
beams taken out of early sites is as exciting a.s a mvste^* story, A 
beam taken from the ruin at Showlow, in 192$, yielded a ring sequence 
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that connected a long Boating scries of prehistoric material tviih the 
Flsffitiiff series, so that the Showlow beam and the Boating sequence 
could l>e dated in Christian time. This long, dated sequence was then 
named the Western Pueblo Chronology- 

'Iherc srill remained, however, a kqge, dianed beam from Johnson 
Canyon, which did not overlap any of those collected on the nearby 
Mesa Verde, and another eartv beam, be-^ 3, showing eighty-one rings, 
which contained near its pcripJicry a striking sequence of rings lltat 
could not be found in any other of the Boating chronologies. Mr 
Morris collected a large roof lieam from a site which he described as 
early Pueblo in Mummy Cave, near Canyon de ChcHy. This contained 
toe same peculiar signature as BE-^33,and die floating sequence containing 
it thereafter called the epi >—Hatly Pueblo l^atiug—chroDologv- 
Smee the epd sequence^ built up to cover a period of about th^e 
hundred yeara* and the JCD —Johnson C^yon Dating—series^ extending 
over a similar period of time, were not linked togetlier and did not tie 
tn ivith the ^ted sequences, the search was stimulated to find beams 
that wodd close the gara. In 1931 Dr Hawley dated a beam from 
Chcin:> Ketl in Chaco Canyon, Its inner rings extended the dated 
sequence backward to A J>, 643. This large lieam closed the gap between 
the Western Pueblo ChronoioCT and the jCD sequence, and the Johnson 
Lanyon material wras identifiw as evidence of oonsintction in that 
region in the [ate 7th century. 

The search continued, and again Mr Morris’ timbers from Basket- 
Maker and early Pueblo sites were carefully scrutinized. It wns not 
J 933 one of these beams was found with the epd signature 
near its centre. The outer rings distinctly showed ring sequences 
that together the etd and the jcd series, and the epd signature of 
eight ^gs was shown to be a_d. 433 to 431 (nc. 1, p. 434), Since 
then the seardi has been continued and as a result the earliest sequence 
to receive a date begins in a.d. 11, ^ 

At present there are two major chronologies based upon toe study 
of The origin^ one, bemm by Dr Douglass and extended 

by him Md his students, is usually known as the Flagstaff or Western 
^blo ChronoloCT and extends back to the beginning of the ist century. 
Throi^h the studjes of Dr Emil Haury, this has been shown to bt 
workable m southern .Arizona as well as in the entire San Juan drainage 
where it developed. As yet. attempts to adjust it to the northern 
draiiuge of the Colorado nver have been unsuccessful. Trees brought 
out by the author from that region do not have the same sequence of 
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giovpth-charactcristica as those Citjni the moi^ somhern area. The 
mins discovered on the northern mbuiaries of the Colorado river will 
probably not be dated until an independent chronology is arrived ar 
tor that region. 


The second dating scale is being developed by Mr W, S. Stallings, 
ir., at the Laboratory for Anthropology in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
It applies to tJie Rio Grande drainage system and fe dfetinct from the 
Western Pueblo Chronology in many respects. Mr Sti^ings hto hwa 
able to extend hfe chart well into the closing centuries of the first 
iniilcimiuiii aj 5 * 
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I’he teak of developing a chronology is antuous and long. It® 
un^p^on 13^ the gathering oi a grt^t many specimens from living trees 
the noting of the sequences of tree ring tvidths. These are plotted, 
tor ea^ specimen collcctect, on a piece of cross-section paper, the width 
of a nng being expressed rather m relation to the width of contiguous 
ones iJian by artual measurement. Thus the local conditions irking 
lor general rapid or slotv growth are eliminated, Ulvcn a period of 
years iS repre^nted from twenty or thirty specimens, these retards 
are synmesized into a master-plot which rcptescnis the average con¬ 
ations for that particular period of years. This is illustrated a little 
tarthcr on. 

In devising these charts, it has been found by experience that 
drouglit yca^ funush the important keys and thus it is that the leanness 
ot the rings is recorded rather tlian their stoutness. So a ring represent- 
mg a year of extmmely little growth is marked on tlie chart bv a long 
ime. Occasional nngs are found to be lacking entirely or partially in 
one or two SfKcimem, uhite in othera these rings am of imcioaobnic 
na^wness. Such rmp cause considembte trouble and are reoogniz^ 
only whCT many specimens covering a period of years have been 
^mm^. Occasionally a ^wing season lias been such that a narrow 
l^d of compact cells is fonneU withm the year's iocrement and a 
^ngle year-mg giv« the appearance of two rings. Such oocuircnccs 
studied carefully noted as ‘ doubles Otlicrw-ise, a year 
might Ik falsely interpolated mto the chart. Figlue a fp. 424) showa 
duse twj types of onomabus growth which in the Itands of rty^ro may 
lead to deceptive results. ^ - 

^ suppose that we are starting to develop a dendiodironobgv 
lor a r^ion A great inany mcrentent borings have been gathered and 

been taken fmm limtera used in 
the construenon of cabins and from some old mine buildings. From 

?,? increment bonngs we can get an idea of tlie variation 

m the width of tree rings for a period eittendirig from die time the 
borings were taken hack into the pa.st. 

On the accompanying page of drawings, plot A represents the date 
denied from what seems to be one of the sensitive trees From it we 

bI^wS^o periods of drought and moisture. 

Between 1S73 and 18^ there is an interesting arraneement of dmnohr 
y^rt that may serve for identification. Also^he rinf Ihe 

growth for i<jp 2 IS visible only under a hand lens and may be cajfed a 
microscopic nng. It is represented on the plot by a long liie continued 
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with dashes. rSgo and 1912 were years during w'hich excessive growth 
was put on by the tree. They ane marked b* In 1894 the growing 
season w*as interrupted, probably by a dry hot period which caus^ 
the formation of a double ru^. It is marked », 

Let us suppose tliat our next specimen, b, came from a rather 
reoenUy constructed cabin, Tlie plot shows the arrangement of narrow 
and broad rings but, as yet, no date can be assigned to any of them. 
Comparing ihb plot with 4, we find that the sigjtiature of 1873-84 is at 
once Tecognizahle, near the middle of the plot. When these signatures 
on A and B art placed in conjunction, the drought years of n coincide 
throughout with those of a. and the double of 1894 falls in its proper 
place. Plot B, however, does not show all the dry years tliat are found 
on plot A, and, in addition, it docs show more years of better than 
average growth. This means that the tree from which sample b was 
derived was growing in a location more favourable for its development 
thM wto tree a. Plot B might be considered somen^hat complacent, 
although It IS still good enough to be used for deriving a date. From 
the plot we sec that the tree started to grow in 1833 was cut in 1923. 
It has extended our chronology back\^ard about tiveniy-five vears. 

Plots c and D. let us suppose, represent sections of logs ta k en from 
an old mining camp. On specimen c the bark is preserved, but on 
specimen D the outer p^ of the log is not preserved and there ts no 
^act way to get a cutting date. Comparing c with D, we find that 
tliey fit rather well, llterc are, near tJie outside of each of them, four 
sucoessBx- years of drought, then three years of normal rainfall, followed 
by tlireo more dry yeai^ alternating with periods of moderate precipita- 
tion. If we place the four drought years in conjunction, there b fair 
agreement between c wd d. Plot C when placed against plot B does 
not fit very well but it seems quite probable that die group of four 
drought y^rs represents the period 1852-3. When c and d arc 
taken together, and arc studied with a and n taken together, it b apparent 
that the seven years, 1859 through 1865, which have a dbima pattern 
on A, nyresent the ouitrmost gn>up of drought yeare on plot d : and 
w the first of thb last pattern h asumed to be 1859. Howe^xr, a 
fu^cr search for specimens covering the overlap b imperative, liefore 
this assumption ^ lx- taken to be true. Such a search must be made 
for a speamcii that includes the 1873^4 signature and wliat appears 
to lie a distmct pattern from 1830 to 1841, clearly vbible on c and 
indicated on d. j « 

Below plot D, on the page of illustrations, h a master plot for the 
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region, derived from the fonrjsamplcs given. On it tlie consistent vears 
of drought arc carcfuliy plotted, 'rhoae rings that appear to lie micro¬ 
scopic on it arc marked ' oo:. micro.'. The rings that are consistently 
broad arc marked on the master plot vith a a, those that are consistentlj^ 
double with a D, and those that occasionally arc doable ' occ. doable . 
As more specimens are studied and the position of drought years verified, 
the master plot will be more accurate and will extend further into the 
past. 

The two troublesome types of rings, double and absent, and the 
method used for their detection are represented on plots e and f. In 
plot E we have an example of a double that, inadvertently, was Dloiied 
as two separate years. If we compare plot e with the master plot, wc 
shall see that the signature and the drought years, *19, 

'33t '34t *35* made to coincide with those of the imister plot 

only when plot E is decreased by one year between 1885 and 1900. 
On E during this period there appears a pair of drought years, one of 
which coincides witlr the constant double of 1894. This iminediately 
explains the extra year, and rc-examination of s^cimen e will reveal 
that what have been considered two annual rings at this point arc the 
uw parts of a double. The false ring is irregular and fuzzy in 
definition (see FiG. a, p. 424). 

Plot f shows what hap]^ns when a plot is made of a specimen m 
w^hich for one year no visible growth occurred. Wlien die 1873-84 
signature is placed in conjunction on the master plot and plot P. the 
group of drought years previous to the signature fails into line. There 
u good coincidence throt^h the early years of the 20th century, but the 
dry year, 1919, has shifted into die position jQiS on f and the three 
dry* years, 1933-5, shifteu and arc one year out of place. 

Thus there must be an error in our plot somewhere behvecn 1884 ^d 
1919. Such an occurrence might be accounted for by a year missing 
from plot P. An examination of the master plot and specimens a and 
E indicates that in all probability in specimen f the growth ring for 
1902 is absent, since Its interpolation will properly place the year 
1907 and those years following it. Thus it is possible, when a suffii^nt 
series of specimens is studied, to recognize rings that ha\'e been omitted 
and double rinf^ that have been plotted as two years. 

The above imaginary series 01 specimens has been made to contain 
many of the interesting 'features of tree ring^ in a very brief period of 
years, for the purpose of showing the techniques involved. 

l‘he influence of microdimatic conditions upon die trees is clearly 
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record^ in their rings of growth. By experience and definite experi¬ 
mentation certain trees have been foimd to be complacenr in regard to 
weather conditions, and to show very little difference in Increntent 
betwe^ dry years and wet years. Such is the condition that ta met 
with in trees that are growing in valley bottoms and in places where 
their root systems may extend into a constant supply of underground 
ivatcF. Trees that yield the best material for tree ring work arc 
regularly shaped, mature trees growing in the open on thin soil, rather 
high on the sides of steep slopes. Such individual trees arc wholly 
dependent for their growth upon lainfall, not upon an underground 
source of water. Fortunately, conditions in the American Southwest 
provide that moat of the trees grow on such slopes or in very porous 
soil and, therefore, yield rather fine records of past climate. 

Mr IVlacGregor made an interesting study of the rate of growth of 
the coniferous trees in the volcanic ash near Flagstaff, Arizona. He 
discovered that the trees growing in day, the result of the decay of an 
ancient ash-fall, showed great variation in the width of the ringa. Trees 
growing in those parts of the countryside most deeply covered by a more 
recent ash-fall showed increments four times as great as those gTowing 
on bare of ash- However, the trees growing in the ash-free region 
yielded far more easily read records of the weather, and showed great 
sensitivity to slight fluctuations in the ra infall The rapidly growing 
trees m the deep ash lost many of the fine distinctions reacTily discemibie 
m the year-to-year record of the more slowly growing trees. 

emoarking tm the task of dating a niia^ it is nec)es3ary for the 
dendrochronologist to be conversant with the appearances of complacent 
and sensito'e records from the region suiromiding the site to be dated. 
1 he pr^dure m dating a ruin b not too difficult once a good working 
knoiriedge of tree rings has been gained, but it is rather tedious. 

Specimens of all the beams available from the site are collected, 
hach one ts careluliy identified as to the precise location from which it 
came in tJie structure. specimens may be complete cross-sections 

or one-mch increment bonngs such as those taken in living trees. In 
the lai^ratory tli^ese are carefully cut along a radial line with a ven' 
sharp knife, preferably a razor blade. It is necessary to take great 
rare not to crush any of the cell stucture of the wood. The specimen 

the rings arc plotted on cross-section paper in their proper sequence, 
outermost rings l>emg represented at Ac right hand side of the plot , 
Tim specimen plot is then slid along the master plot until a satisfartory 
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match IS made between the growth sequences shown in the two charts. 
When svtch a point h reached, It is possible to assign a definite date to 
the outennost line of growth in the specimen. If the specimen has 
not been damaged and the bark is still present, that assigned date Is 
termed the tert date and is oonaidered the cutting date. When the 
outer layers have been damaged, such dates are followed by 4-.if and 
may be used only if that is borne in mind. 

When ail the timber specimens from^ a single room have been dated, 
the cutting dale of the majority of them is taken to be the year b which 
the room was constructed. Occasionally in such a scries of specimens 
a timljer is found bearing a much earlier cutting date, bdicatbg that 
it had been removed from an earlier structure and re-used. Many of 
the earliest dates in the ruins of the Southwest have been derived from 
5uch re-used timbers. More frequently a specimen or two vtUi yield a 
much bter date than the assumed date of construction. This is taken 
to bdicate that for some reason or other it was necess^ to replace 
the timber. Such replacement timbers give us an bdicaiion of the 
length of time the structure was occupied before being deserted. As 
an example of construction history let us take site na 538 of the Museum 
of Northern Arizona, a smgle-mom pit-house. Eleven tirnbers dated 
by Dr Douglass and Mr MacGregor yielded tlte following cuidng 
dates: 1156-i-x, 1182, 1183 four licams, 1184 two beams, 1192 two 
beams, 1260, Mr MacGregor estimates the building date as 1185 
with replacements at 1193 and 1261. 

In a large structure it is possible, by dating all the rootna, to follow 
the growth of the building throughout the period during which ^e 
site was occupied. The accompanying diagram {see page 419) is copied 
from the plan'of Spruce Tree House in Mesa Verde National Park, 
published by Fewkea as plate i, Bulletin 41, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1909. The numbers are die dates assigned to the con¬ 
struction of the various rooms by Mr Harry T. Getty, in the first 
report of his study of this ruin {The Tree Ring Bttlietitt^ * 935 ’ volume i, 
page 29). The lettered circular structures are ceremonial rooms called 
kivas. The two, unlettered, circular rooms may have been towfers 
such as are found in Clifi Palace. There is no indication that they 
were ceremonial rooms. 

Of the sm'cnty-one secular rooms six in the northern part of the 
settlement were three stories high, twcnt>’-nine were two stories high 
and thirty-3ix were but one story. In Fewkes* report he considered 
those rooms grouped around kiva a to be the first curtstrueted. As 
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yet tiie only date assigned in this part of the site is to the second story 
of room number two, which was ouih in 1275 and is one of the most 
recent in the entire settlement, according to Getty’s dating. Whether 
Mr Getty wilt be able to bear out Dr Fewkes’ idea depends upon further 
study of timbers from that region of Spruce Tree House, So far, the 
earliest rooms dated lie just cast of kiva D, There, constniction seems 
to have extended to the south until the large block of central rooms 
was completed. From that point, construction seems to have extended 
to the peripheral rooms of the ruin. 

Studies of the masonry show that the rooms directly east and 
south of kiva E are the best constructed in the entire cave. These 
were built bi^een 1244 and 1254. From the few rooms that have 
been dated, it seems that there was a rap in construction of twenty 
y^ts between 1254 ^^ 74 - When all the rooms have been studied. 

It b expected that this period will prove to be one during which second 
and third story construction w'as h^tng actively pursued. 

Since the village probably represents eight groups of Imng-rooms, 
each group associated with a ceremonial chamber, dates derived from 
these circular structures will be of great assistance in determining the 
expansion of the settlement and the periods during which each unit 

S was erected. Thus far no kivas have been dated. When 
r studies have been carried out on a large number of the South* 
western ruins, it is to be expected that we shall have a much better idea 
of community organization and of the stages in the development of a 
cliff-dwelling. 

It may be of interest to note at ihb point that the earliest cutting 
date found in the timbers of Pueblo Bonito was read by Miss Hawley 
from a timber taken out of the third story of that building. Obviously 
that old beam had come from a room abandoned before the present 
structure was built. ^ 

Further use for tree rings has been found in dating pottery types, 
^itnigh the i^ms in which they are found ; and information gained 
from this has, in turn, been used in the study of refuse heaps. Recently 
Dr Antevs and Dr Senter have applied information from dated pottery 
grpes to a study of dcj^ition and erosion in Chaco Canvon near 
Pueblo Bonito, In 1936 the University of Ne^v Mexico drove a 
trench to the depth of eighteen feet in ihe Canyon bottom. The walls 
of mis trench wert‘ ^uUy studied by Dr Antevs for erosion surfaces 
and by Dr Senter for shards. Above the sterile sand at the bottom 
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of the trencji and separating it from a rather thick deposit oontaioing 
Escavada black-<]n''white prottery, the re" was an erbaion surface. Since 
we know from material recovered from dated rooms that Escavada 
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black’On-white was manufactured at this site between AJ). 8^0 and 
tbe erosion surface was assumed to have been formed previous to 
950. During Ac years 900 to 907 climatic conditions, according to 
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the tree rings, 'were such in the Chaco that an erosion surface might 
form ; and so the period 900-907 is assigned to erosion surface number i, 

&paiatiiig the Escavada horiaott from one containing Gallup and 
Chaco black-on-white was another erosion surface. These two wares 
were manufactured from about a.d, 950 to *130, and the period within 
that span of years most likely to form an erosion surface is 1035 to 
1041 i so those 3^F3 are assigned to erosion surface number 2. As 
we accumulate more definite information about the time during which 
certain types of potte^ were in vogue, the geologists will have a more 
accurate scale for dating the erosion changes that have taken place in 
the topography of the ^uthwest. 

It might be of interest to give at thb point the actual dates for the 
manufacture of some of the other wares. The earliest kind found in 
the Southwest w^as made by the people of the Basket-Maker ui horiiton. 
Timbers from many of the caves excavated by Mr l^rl Morris and found 
to contain early ponery give us a range of from Aj5, 600 to 750 for the 
manufacture of this early ware. This w'as followed by 3 black-on-white 
ponery. At present far too many types of this ware are rccogniz^. 
Of the more important, those under (he general daasiheation of Chaco 
bbek-on-white were manufactured from about 850 to U50, the Mesa 
Verde from 1050 to 1275 and the Kayenta from 1100 to 1375, These 
three were developed, in the San Juan drainage basin and might well 
be given a generic term—San Juan bbck-on-whiie. They vary 
primarily in ihe techniques used to apply the black decoration on the 
white slip. In the Rio Grande Valley black-on-white potteries have 
been found associated with timbers dating from 1106 to 1594, The 
so-railed Santa Fe and Gallistco black-on-whites apparently were the 
earliest types do-ebped in the region. At the ruin Unshagi^ which has 
yielded dates 1572-94, Jemc2 blacb-on-white is found associated with 
a late type of glazed ware. 

Polychrome wares have been manufactured since about aj>. tioo. 
From the data at hand it would seem possible that two neighbourirjg 
villages might well be placed culturally hr apart on the base of their 
pottery and yet actually be contemporaneous. We shall not know the 
full history of the development of pottery in the Southwest for many 
years to come, It is welt that, in sites being excavated today, Jaige 
sectors of each are being left untouched for the archaeologist of the 
future, whose knowledge of the Southwest will be less incomplete. 

At Pinedale, Arizona, exeavattons showed two distinct types of 
polychrome pottery. T he uppermost is called Pinedale and overMysan 
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tquaKy well-developed type called St. John polychroine. After timber 
specimens were dated from these two pottery honzotu, it was shown 
that they represented two periods of occupation separated by a lapse 
of about sixty years. *rhc carlii^t horueon, from the rooms of which 
dates ranging from 1132 to *231 were derived, contains St. John 
polychrome. The later occupation, during which Pinedale polychronte 
was manufactured, lasted from 1Z93 to 1330. Since these ranges of 
Ha tpa are represented by a great many pieces of wood and therefore 
approximately limit the periods of occupatbn, we can assume that the 
early people evacuated the site sometime during the third decade of 
the 13th century. Whether they moved back during the last years of 
that century or whether another group moved in cannot be decided at 
present. 

However, the beginning date for the rchabitation, 1293, is an 
interesting one. I'o appreciate it one must know that the trees from 
the San J uan drainage, some distance north, bear the evidence of a 
prolonged drought which began in 1276 and wrhich was not relieved 
until *299* This period of greatly reduced rainfall in an already 
seml-arid region reamty explains the sudden desertion of such admirably 
situated sites as are found on Mesa Verde and in Tsegi Canyon. 

In these two regions the people seem to have been at a peak of 
development when the drought set in. Utetr com fields, parched and 
unproductive, could no longer support more than the smallest fraction 
of die population. Wc do not know exactly where these people 
wandered. There is, liowcver, some indication, drawn from changes 
in the designs on pottery, that they moved to the south and to cast- 
Reiiabilitation of abandoned sites also offeia a few clues. For instance 
in Canyon de Chelly, Sliding Ruin, which had been abandoned in the 
dosing years of the lOth century, shows evidence of re-occupatbn with 
new construction in 128^; and in the Rio Grande Valley a number of 
sites have been found, but not dated, from which pottery has b^n 
recovered that shows a direct iniluence from the Mesa Verde region. 
Terminal dates in the Mesa Verde buildings am very close to 1275 and, 
as tree-ring work progresses in this region, it is quite probable tliat 
little or no evidence of new structures will be found alter that date. 
That the Tsegi Canyon was deserted at a little later time is evidenced 
by the terminal date of 1286 for the two largest and best known ruins, 
Kectseel and Betatakin. It might well be, tJieroforc, that the second 
occupation of Pinedale w'as by wandcreia driven from their more 
northern homes by the great drought. 
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Thus far we have foimd that the San Jimii regioD was occupied 
from about the middle of the 4th century through the closing years of 
the 13th; that the area dramed by the Little Colorado has betm oon-> 
UnuaUy occupied by sedentary people since the dose of the 7th century. 
It is in this region that some of tiie longest-occupied towns of NorA 
America are situated. For instance, Oraibi, one of the Hopi towns of 
today, has yielded timbers that were cut in 1370, llie dated ruins of 
Alogpllon Mesa and of southern Arizona give us a range of dates from 
896 to 1385, In the eastern part of the Pueblo region, the area drained 
by the Grande and the Pecos river has been occupied since at least 
tn^e beginning of the 13th century. Exploration in this region will 
without doubt yield sites witli much earlier dates. The Pueblos of 
today that dot the valley of the Rio Grande are inhabited by direct 
descendants of these early Americans. 

If we examine the data from another point of view, it becomes 
apparent diat the Basket-Maker period extended from l^oro the 
middle of the 4ih century to the dosing years of the oth century; that 
the Pueblo I period developed in the ck^ing years of the yih century; 
and that the transition from it to Puebb ii took place around 875. 
The classical Pueblo iti period had its inception at around looo, and 
the great drought of 1276 to 1399 brought it to a close. The period 
of dtdine from then until modem limes is usually broken into two 
periods separated by the Sp^ish Conquest, although the influence of the 
Spaniard really very little until the beginning of the 18th century. 

It b quite probable that the range of dates will be extended some¬ 
what, but tlicsc extensions will not materially affect the conclusions 
that have been drawn, namely That the various Pueblo stages followed 
each other rather rapidly ; that the Basket-Maker period, formerly 
considered to be much more ancient than the Pueblo, w-as contempor¬ 
aneous with the earUer of the Pueblo setiiemcnts. The only ttAng 
^ai prevema our assuming it to be an early phase of the bier culture 
IS that the Basket-Makers were long-headed people, while the Pueblo 
people are round-headed. 

However, Dr Haury recently dbeovered in the MogoUon region a 
Basket-Maker-likc culture of round-headed people that may have been 
the forerunners of the southern Pueblo people. The type site of the 
Mogollon cuhuie carries a date a.d. 896 to 908, Thb b later than the 
date ot the Pueblo 1 remains in the viclnitv of Flagstaff, which seem 
to hswe existt^ from at to 875. A problem to be solved b 

whether the MogoUon site is penphend and, therofore,might be expected 
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to have a late date, or 'whether it represents a ndgration of people fiom 
the east 'who, upon ibeir arrival in the Southwest, added Pueblo and 
Hohokam chamctcriatics to their own cutture. 

So we see chat Dr Doiigbss' method has compressed a sequence of 
cultures formerly thought to extend over several thousand years into 
about 1500 years. Today a lialf-dozen of hb students arc applying 
his methods to archaeology. Others are busy studying the recorcb in 
an attempt to correlate time more closely with climatic conditions and 
to discover if possible a method whereby weather conditions may be 
predicted for a land unusually dependent upon rainfall. 

A discovery of great importance to geologists was made by the 
worketa at the Museum of Nonhem Arizona, ror some years archae^ 
ologists have known that tlic ash>fall from the last eruption of Sunset 
Crater, near FlagstaR^, destroyed house sites of the Pueblo t era. After 
Dr Douglass had extended the Western Pueblo Chronology beyond die 
7th century, it became possible to assign dates to these destroyed sites. 
It seems that they had t^en erected in the early years of the gth century. 
Mr MacGregor set about a systematic study of the hundreds of sites 
in the region and has proved conclusively that the last great volcanic 
eruption took place bctivecn S60 and 910 and very probably within a 
few yeais of 8^(5. This was rather staniing news tor the geologists, 
for, although they knew that Sunset Crater had been recently active, 
they had t^cn applying the word recent in its geologic sense and liad 
no idea that the eruption had occurred in historically recent times. 
This discovery has caused considerable revision of geologic theory 
concerning these states.* 

Before the development of dendrochronology, the pbcement of 
the Pueblo ruins in some sort of sequence depended almost entirely 
upon pottery. The precise dating derived from tree rings has by no 
means replaced this procedure. In many respects tree ring dating has 
clarified it, but in others tt has left us in a state of confusion. And not 
until a great msiny more sites are dated W'ili that confusion be eliminated. 
The Rio Grande site, Puyd, is an example of how tree rings occasionally 
wreak havoc upon the thoones of archaeologists. A careful seardi of 
the old Spanish chronicles shows no reference to this site being occupied 

^ It iie«ina lu me, from the finds that have been nude, itui the muM 

gmily ahoiten thdr esttmaiea af age of rocent formadniu in Nonh America. The 
dtacdvt:iy of modem mum incortrobibly associated withcictinct animals in the r^ion of 
the Southwest can no ionger be taken as an indication of groat antiquity for man, but 
rather as an iadidlioti of the survivat of certain forms of animals, now catinel, to rather 
recent time. 
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at the close of the i6th century, when the conquistadors were moving 
through the land. The TOtiery found by Dr Morley during his 
excavation is largely gta^eo ware, but there is a good representation of 
earlier and later types, The whole picture is such that it is perfectly 
reasonable to believe that the site had been abandoned several centuries 
when the Spaniards arrived, Mr Stallings, however, found that the 
timbers recovered from the ruin dated from 1507 to about 1565 ; and 
it is quite probable that there were Indians living there as late as 1600, 
since one timber yielded a doubtful record of 1594. Whether the 
Spaniards knew of the village but considered it too unimportant to 
record we shall probably never know. But tree ring ^tes have corrected 
a misapprehension ooneeming it. 

Another, more ^neral type of pre-tree ring error might well be 
given, Tlie generally estimated age qf ,Mesa Verde ruins, for instance, 
was at latest the early years of the Christian era, and by man y this site 
was thought to have been occupied no more recently than the close of 
the_second millennium B.c. When Dr Douglass announced that the 
major building operations in that great settlement did not stop until 
the latter half of the 13th century a.d., it came as a great surpriw and 
even caused some archacologiste to doubt the accuracy of his methods- 
However, he was certain that his dating was correct, since in no instance 
had he fount! repetitive sequences of tree ring wndths. The irees of 
that hot arid land have carried witii them such an accurate record of 
the vagaries of weather that today we are able to date bits of charcoal 
as weir as timbers, and thus date the buildings whence they came. 


Apfentiix illustrating (see ncs. 3-8) 

RATES OF GROWTH, REGIONS AND SKELETON PLOTS 

Figure 3 b a photograph of two radial pieces of pifion logs brought 
out from uic ^ ampa C^yon. These huge trees were selected because 
they were growing m locations that indicated that their ring sequences 
would show some sensitivity to climatic changes. The reason for 
cutting w« that logs had been recovered from a late Basket-Maker or 
early Pueblo site in the Canyon, and it was thought best to have some 
recent umbers to compare with the Western Pueblo Chronologv based 
on trees ^wjng ^mc 300 mil^ to the south, the application of which 

f “r jr fpund >bat the^ 

northern logs did not show sufiicmnt correlation with the Western 
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Fueblo Chronology plot to ^^arrant assuming any dates from it for the 
timbers taken from tlie mins. On figure 3 the centuries have been 
marked so that the differences in the rates of growth may be seen. 

Figure 4 shows the region surrounding what has been assumed to 
be the year 1600 from specimen yc-i. Figure 5 is the corresponding 
region on specimen yc-2. Figures G and 7 are the skeleton plots for 
the areas tllustmted in figures 4 and 5 respectively. Figure 8 is the 
skeleton plot for the same period in the Western Pueblo Chronolo^. 
It will immediately be seen from figures 4 and 5 that there is a definite 
and easily rccognused signature or sequence of ring widths for the three 
years c. 1598-1600. 

In general the rings preceding 1600 are small and those following 
it arc large. In figure 5 the fourth and fifth rings following the signature 
arc particularly large. The diiference between the two sections shown 
is what may be expected in trees growing in the same region but at 
some distance from one another. 

Figure 8, when compared with figures 6 and 7, shows a rather 
interesting relationship to them. Beginning with 1590, for the northern 
part of Arizona and the southern part of Colorado, there are four 
drought years followed by throe years of particularly rapid growth. 
Whether the years 1590-2 in the Western Pueblo Chronology arc 
comparable to c. 1598-1600 in the Yampa Canyon is difficult to say. 
The similariiy may be chance, or it may mean^ that the pattern of 
climatic conditions moves slowly northward in this r^ion, or that the 
year c. 1598 in the Yampa Chronology artually b 1590 in the Western 
i^ucblo Chronology and that eight missing rings* have not yet been 
discovered between that time and 1933 in the Yampa Canyon Chron¬ 
ology. This last surmise is quite possible since the study of the two 
specimens shown has been little more than cursory and an insufficient 
number of 8p<^cimeRs have been worked over to make possible the 
construction of a reliable skeleton plot. 

That there is a very distinct difference tn the climate of the two 
regions is well known from the Weather Bureau reports^ and is indicated 
in the spedmens we have. If Yampa Canyon c, 1598 is realty the year 
1590. the period preceding it should be one of considerable drought 
since in the ^uthw'est all the trees show a period of little growth 
between 1573 and 1593, The Yampa specimens do not show so long 
a drought, However, there was a definite period of low rainfall in that 

■Sjoee thU was wnTten tbtiw such rings have been detected. 
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re^on during the closing yesra of the i6th century. This can be seen 
quite clearly in specimen vc-z In figure 3. 

In lilt Western Pueblo ChronoloCT the ifi-hundieds arc, generally 
speaking, wide rin^. In Yc-z a good many wide ringia occur in iljat 
century, particularly in the first half of it. All this indicates that, in 
general, the climatic conditions in the two regions were s imilar hut not 
necessarily identical. 

For those who are interested I might append here a note on Uie 
photography of tree-ring setjuences^ The photographs for figures 2 to 5 
were made on Panchromatic Process film with Wratton’s number 49 
filter, a very deep blue. This has been found to be the most satisfactory 
combination for producing sufficient contrast between the soft growth 
wood and the compact wood produced during the resting period of the 
tree and terniinating the annua l increment. 
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Peasant Crofts in North Pembrokeshire 

by Sin Cyril Fox 

T he Admiralty, having purchased in 1937 an extensive area of 
land in Llanychacr and adjacent pnshes five mit^ SSE of Fish¬ 
guard, Pembrokeshire, kindly permitted the National Museum 
of Wales to examine and make records of any sites or buildings of 
inieiost therein. 

I visited the lo(^l headquarters at Trec^ in June 1937 for this 
purpose. The site consists of a narrow vallcy~at one point a gorge with 
rocky s ca rps—^and its fl antcing uplands. The western half is occupied 
by Treewn House, its parkland an d village, an estate developed in the 
English manner and providing little of andquanan interest. The 
remainder was largely under different ownership, and, apart from 
Ltanydiaer church and farm, both of which are modernized, more 
primitive conditions survive in it. This portion of the area, which 
includes the picturesque rock-wall of Gcaig Lwyd, is shown in FiG. 1. 
Each rectangle on the map represents a dwelling I and it will be 
seen that settlement is now confined to the floor and eastern side of 
the valley. It is of the diffuse type, which contrasts so strongly with 
the nucleated villages characteristic of England and met with in south 
Pembrokeshire and other anglicized parts of Wales. If the punish 
boundaries be examined (shown by a line of dots on tlie map^ it will be 
seen that most of the houses are in Llanychaer par^h, the anaent centre 
of which, the church, has only one farmstead near it, 'l*he shaded (red) 
portion of the map represents part of the common land (rough moun¬ 
tain pasture) of this and the adjacent parish. The dwellings within 
the area controlled by tlie Adnural^ are overprinted in red. 

Of these, two on the west side of the valley streams, Ul« Uanych^r 
farm, are modem. The remain ing eighteen cottages (incl uding two pairs) 
the names of which are shown in red on the map, are the subject of this 
article. They are the dwelling-houses of cro^, small pastoral holding 
worked by peasant-tenants. Some are in ruins, many deserted and in 
^iirious stages of decay—conditions not unhelpful to a survey of thb 
character. Reference should here be made to the courtesy of the 
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Admiralty representative at Trecwn, Mr G. P, LumJcy. and to the use 
made of the detailed local knowledge of William Morse, an oti'oer^ 
occupier of a typical steading, bom m the district, who accompanied 
me and my wife throughout the sun’cy, 

Ffyiinon*^y-uciiaf (fig. 6 ) may first be noticed, since it provides a 
epical exterior of a cottage still in occupation, and welt looked after. 
The walls, of couT?ied rubbfe roughly squaLred with large quoins, are 
w'hitewa&hed every spring foUawing the local custom ; the roof of local 
slate is rendered watertight-^and indeed airtight—by a grout of lime 
morUr or cement renewed when required,* Such cottages show up 
brilliantly in the sun, dazzlingly white in their rural setting, making the 
most delightful picture imaginable. 

The small sbte of Ffynnon-goy-uchaf (35 by ly feet externally), 
the central doorway, the tw'o small ufindows with slate sUls* and die 
absence of dormer window’s, are cbaracteristic. 

The malority of these cottages are on sloping ground, and in such 
a situation they always face dow'nhill. Thus the backs of the houses 
are built into the hillside, so that one might step from the garden on to 
the roof ! Ffynnon-goy-isaf (fic- 7) b sited in thb fashion. 

Sometimes on an exposed site the roofs are weighted bv slabs of 
quarried stone, mortared on to the slates down each of the gables, ns 
in HO. 8, where protection against the winter gales was fliW afforded 
by a porch—a late addition to the building, now unroofed. Tlib 
illustraLtoii of Ltain-wcn-isaf also shows an outstanding feature of the 
elevation of these cots, the large siae of one of the cliijnney stacks. 
The ba^ view (fig, 9) shows another universal characteristic t the 
small window at the big-chimney end of the house. 

Tlie door of any one of the^ houses opens into the livmg-room. 
The most striking sight on entering is the great open fireplace at the 
gable end, usually, as in fig, 10, witii a later fire-grate and bread-oven 
built in.‘ This illustration of Cwm-gilr, a cottage in the valley, shows 
the chimney breast, here a massive beam of ship’s timber, high above 
the floor. The fireplace witli its inner flanking w«ll normally occupies 
two-thirds of the width of the house. Fig, it, of Cam-deifbg-fach, 

_ ^ • Afr Monc mnuLs that the older tnetbex!, linuag, u preferred lo cement, thoiuh 
It IB iMrt BO weatherproof; for while a gale nwy looutt half-aHloaen alates on ■ linw- 
washed roof, 3 square yard or more of cement roof may under Biniilar oondhians he 
ouTied dam awiy. 

, * C, Pcatc in ANTtQxnrT 1936, p. 438^ fat an intcrestine aimmcnt ™ 

thia pruzttcc. ^ 
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ithistrates its reUition to the doorway (on the right) and to the little back 
wkidow (on the left) to which reference has already been made. 

In dealing with interiors as they are lived in, one must resort 
mainly to descriptions, plans, and sections ; the structures are so small 
that only in deserted houses with guttal and mined interiors can one 
stand far enough hack to obtain satisfactory results with the camera. 
The picture of Gam-deifog-fach (FiC, n) for example was taken from 
the further comer of the bedroom looking tovvaiw the livine-mom. 
It may be noted that in this building there is no trace save on the wall- 
plaster, of the partition—a flimsy wooden structure—which formerly 
divided the rooms. The outer walls and the chimney-piece arc in fact 
the only parts of these cottages likely to survive prolonged neglect. 

We turn then to measured drawing, and. fic. a shows the plan of 
Llain-wen-isaf,' the exterior of which has already been illusmted. 
Tlie house—^when examined in June 1937—had only rcccntlv been 
deserted, and retained all its fixtures. The living-room, which is 
entered from the central doorway through a short passage ceiled with 
boards, is open to the roof; the passage is formed by the bedroom 
partition on one side, and on the other by a fixed screen,* some 7 ft. 
high, which keeps the draught away from the house-place in front of 
the hearth. The fire of culm, a mixture of clay and coal dust, formerly 
burned on the floor, but a small grate has as usual been built in at a 
later date. The chirrmey being central to the gable, the smoke is 
directed inwards diagonally up the back of the hearth ; this renders the 
‘ chimney comer ' on the further side in every resp^ a comfortable 
sitting place. There is a shelf fust above it in the thickness of the tvall. 
The roof of tlie ingle is roughly corbel-vaulted. 

The recess at the other end of the rable is shut off from the kitchen 
by a w'oodcn partition and ceiled ' to keep away the dustIt is the 
dairy, lighted by the little window seen in FIG. 9. A mere box, it 
me^ures 5I by 4} ft., thus illustrating the tiny scale of the farm and its 
slender resources. In front of the dividing wall between dairy and 
hearth—indeed a projection from it—is a small semtcirctilar stone 

* tn this, the nonhon pvt of Fetnbnkeahire^ Welsh is utut'enslly spaken, tad the 
pltce-tuiines ve, far the most pvt, oermpounda of biowD Welsh Ltun-wea-istf 

for cttmpJe meuis the Lower white stnp {«£ Isnd); its nctghbtHit is the Dpper white 
atrip- Cwm-ceOiog is the vslley or hollow of the oockerd i Cwm-gt&r, the valley of 
the hen. 

■ This Is not s normsl festvre of the hwisea; like the popch it was probably put up 
by the teniuu tu ke«7i out the southwest wind diivin^ tip the cwm. 
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PEASANT CROFTS IN NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE 


ben^ (fatnc) used as a stand for the washing bowl and for culinary 
purposes generally* Thm is well seen in the mterions, figs* jo and jj* 
llic bedroom, ceiled by 6 by ± joists and wide boards, shows a 
tiny grate; there b a shelf In the wail where the bed was plac^, as that 
la the Eving room is over the chimney corner. 



9m. 4- t4JUK>WSf<tSAr I II .11 Il'llri,, tb* «« fli*. Gaib M RH- ■ 


The interior of the house was papered, Eiving-room and bedroom 
(a minor intrusion of urban standards) t the hcarth-place was colour'* 
washed with the back of the hearth * tarred to hide the smokc-stama 
and the dairy was whitewashed. The floor was originally of stone 
slabs, but the bedroom and part of the living-room had recently been 
provided with a cement floor. 

Over the bedroom b the toft. Thb can best be studied in the 
longitiKlioal and cross sections (figs. 3 and 4). Its floor b of oouise 
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the ceiling of the bedroom and is 7 ft. above the living-rtiom floor; 
it forms a dark and airless triangular space the apex of which b the roof- 
ridge, with no rail or other protection along its open edge. It forma, 
nontially and by custom, a second steeping apartment, and is reached 
by means of a movable ladder. OccasionMly the loft is boarded up 
ma^g it even darker and more airless. F)G. 13 shows (with the distor¬ 
tion unavoidable in a photogmph) the square bole at Ffyimon-goy-isaf 
by which the enclos^ loft in this cottage was entered. Mr Morse 
remembem five children living here with tlteir parents, and the boarding 
(which is a later addition to the structure) was probablv added for safety. 
It may be noted that the living-room window of this house (just visible 
in FIG. 7) was only iS inches square ; that of the bedroom a little larger. 

The roof construction of these cottages is simple. It consists of 
three or four main trusses of elementary form with oolbr^beams, 
pinned togetlicr with trcenaila ; tlieir overlapping (and flush) upper 
ends fonning a notch in which the ridge rests. This is well seen at 
Blaen*waun (fig. 14) and is a technique frequently met with in Wales 
from medieval times onwards, 

‘Fhe construction thereafter, with purlins and common rafters, 
follows the usual practice. The customary angle of slope approximates 
to 45*. The general appearance from inside is well seen in fig. 15, 
the roof of Cam-dcifog-isaf, These roof-trusses arc coeval with the 
building; but the roofs of the cots tn general are flimsy and poor, and 
in consequence many are seen to be replacements.* This flimsincits 
is, as the plan and actions sugjmt, characteristic of all the carpentry in 

building, contrasting strongly with the massive masoniy of the walls. 
The windswept character of the county, m akin g Jong and straight 
timber difficult to obtain, is probably sufficient to account for the lack 
of a good tradition in woodwork. 

M interesting feature of the roof conatmetion is the care taken 
to clunmate draughts. When the roof has been completely framed 
the walls arc built up (' beam filling') so that the eneb of the main 
trusses, and sometimes the lower parts of the common rafieis, are 
embedded in the sbpbg wall-tops (fig. 4). 

Similar technique is employed over the open fireplace, the upper 
surface of its corbelled vault forming an even slope on which the 
common rafters are hud and sometimes embedded, 'Otis feature is 


• In tbfi Seedooa (fifa and 4) a meaag«d drawing of a typical otistnaJ roof haa 
been inwrted, aince ibe exiiui:^ roof at Llam»wai-iaaf U modem. 
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well sho^vn in fig. 140! Blnen>waun and fig. r6of Cwm-cei!tog. More¬ 
over when the slating is finished the internal face of the wall is plastered 
up to the slates, as shown in fic. 15, and in the sections (figs. 3 and 4) ; 
and since the roof was grouted externally (p* 4zS) R was completely air¬ 
tight. Only by such devices could an inadequately heated interior open 
to the roof be made habitable in a wet and windy countryside. 

The reader will have noticed that the Llanychaer cottages are 
singularly uniform in their construction and internal and external 
features. They arc, however, of different dates, and vary in detail. 
A study of these minor differences enables fourteen of the houses to be 
brought into a rough sequence; these are listed in the Table (p. ^o). 
In our first group the masonry is of early character ; the walls are built 
of boulders, some unhewn, others roughly faced, packed and wedged 
with slivers of stone ; there is moreover no lime-mortar, save in the 
chimney construction. These characters are shown in FiG. ifi. Each 
house has one hearth traiy. Next comes a group also with one hearth, 
but with masonry of quarried stone roughly eouised, with squared 
quoins ; Blacn-w'aun (FIO. 14] is a good example. The two examples 
of paired houses in the area come into this poup; one pair, Cara- 
dcilog-fach, has a window at the back as well as the front.* A third 
group, represented by the illustrations of Llain-wcn-isaf (figs.S, 9), has 
a second chimney; the window'- and door^heads in this group are 
sometimes of brick, and the loft may be boarded up. 

The fourth group has the exceptional ameniiy of a wrtndow in the 
gable, to light the loft; it abo has a heavier overhang to die eaves (the 
common rafters project) and higher walls, the wall plate being 8 to 9 ft. 
up, as against a normal 6 to 7 ft. (see FiC. 17 of Cam-deifog-isaf), 

That this sequence—the latest member of which probably dates 
from about 1800—represents a cultural succession is almost certain; 
that it represents a chronologial succession is also probably true, with 
reservations. The use of the pritty earth of the district for binding 
material points to a time when lime mortar was very difficult to obtain,* 

* Ttus pair of houses is on tevd ground, and the Taiiatioa from the nomuiJ nuy not 
httve much ♦ignificance. Tint occiifTcace of jraired houMs ropemciitSp I thiok, i definite 
mtniAion of orhao ideas into ilib c5d>iiotfyside, probably in tbe iSth ccntyiy; mm of 
two-itKimed cottages are not unoommOxi in tbt older parta of Pembrokeshire lownsbipfi. 

* Dr F, f. North poiiilA out to me that in Geor^ Owea'a ‘ Desenption of 

Pdobrokesbire^ (1603)1 thcire i$ a lefeience to the ccrptcmporaiy Boraty of lime to North 
Pembrokeshire—* in fCilig'iirtan, & Demtlmd -where the tyme wanteth, , , - . 

they vw morter of CUy of c^tli to rnakc their Blonc walLca * - . ^ (ed^ H. Owen* 189*1 

p. 78). 
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and it can hardly be coincidence that five out of eight houses in our 
first two groups are thus constructed. The use of earth as mortar still 
pcTststs, but It is now used, JMr Morse tells me* only for cowhouses, 
pigsties and such-like buildings—* It sticks well when it is wet lliat 
die majority of the ruined examples fall into the ftrai half of die sequence 

suggests that thia sequence is chronologicat. 

These variations then* being all in die nature of improvement* 
economy, or increased convenience, represent the impact of the 
developing civilization of Britain on a remote and isobted peasant 
comm unity. 

Nothing, however, has emerged from their study to induce us 
to modify our original conclusion : the uniformity of type remains 
the most interesting and important feature of the cona^. This 
uniformity extends to size ; the measurements given in the Table 
show liow limited is the variation* The fourteen buildings range in 
mtemal length only from 19 ft. i in. to 27 ft. i in., and in breadth 
from 12 rt 5 in. to 13 ft, 8 in. Thus wc are studying the mat <* ri a 1 
aspe^ of a permanent and fixed tradition and way of life^-the de¬ 
mands of those bred in it w-erc practically unchanging from eeneration 
to generation. ^ 

One further point of some blerest arises. So strong was until 
recently the cultural tradition that tliese cot® represent, that a house of 
two stories in the area—Pant-teg, of mid-sjx oentuiy date— ha? the 
ground-plan we have described only slightly modified. The dairy 
recess IS there—but it is occupied by the staircase, the dairy being in a 
lean-to. The mgle-nook remains with its high chimney breast; there 
18 a built-m hearth. When this house was built, ‘ by two sailors for 
their ^rents , Mrs Phillips, the present occupier, informed us, 'it vfas 
looked upon like a castle by the rest of the people 

Though the majority of the cottages face downhill, as has been 
sai , c rule is^ not invariable. On fairly level ground, the principal 
front may face tn any direction. Whether such grouping as exists in 
Uic area, in ^icukr at the head of Nant-y-Bugail (sec nc. i, Map) 
was due to desire for propinquity, to the nearness of the ' common ’ 


There 10 one liuse in ihc neighbourhood of the cotteijea. Gam, m 

J i I “ * (mediori] 1 ) «r«rtaxe of the tS dceSied 

u! ■n^ngement h e«wnd<i% *at of the 

(TThr 's two fiuoi® It our cod, at the other ii a lirbg loom opeo 

to the roof. The entrance paaa^ge a in the middle. * 
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or to the existence of numerous springs of fresh water and a stretch 
of fertile ground at this spot, I am not prepared to say. 

Tlie"cois ar^ the habitation of crofters, and a typical inhabitant is 
shown in FiG. ip, with his ' Irish ' spade, significantly the only form of 
this tool used m Pembrokeshire, on hb shoulder. Each cot^« has 
associated with it a cerw-shed and pigsty, and sometimes a little cart 
shed, pony shed or fowl-house, and a culm store-^e latter a small 



9. CJUtN.IKinXi-SU': tilled) tilia Of o* Sfwrm 


oval dry-walled receptacle. Privies are entirely unknown. There is 
no regular arrangement of the outbuilding; the cow-shed may be 
built on to one gable end of the cottage as at Ffynnon-goy-isaf 7) 
or separate from it as at Carn-dcifog-tsaf. This biter, as being the 
most compact of all the steadinga, ia planned in fig. 5, and illustrated 
in FIGS, ty, 18. The small scale of the yard is shot?n by the bet that 
the photograph (no. 17) was taken from its furthest corner 1 The 
thick higli boundary waits of rarth revetted with stone, shown on the 
plan, are a feature of the field divisions in Pembrokeshire, 
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Each croft has several small grass fields, and a garden ; there is no 
ploughland. The general setting, and the geographical relation of 
many to the mooriand which borders the settlement, is well shown in 
FIG, 12—Cam-deifog-£ach. Each crofter has the valuable right of 
grazing sheep on this moorland, which is a part of the great Presely 
upland, and covers well over a thousand acres in Llanydiaer parish 
alone. The rent of an average holding with 6 acres of land was, 
Mr Morse told me, 

Llanychacr cottages are not ancient. 1 
doubt if any one of them, even the most ruinous, can be more than 
mfw cen priest old ; ancl in ^mc respects~iho masorjcraft of tine vaulted 
inglc-nook and the sloping chimney shaft of the houses, the paired 
construction of four, and the secondary fireplace of many—die ledinique 
IS soplusticated. But the sophistication they show b but partial • 
primitive elements survive, indeed dominate the design. In ^ncc’ 
we are studymg small rectangular structures open to Uic roof, each 
with a heanh. Notlung could be simpler-^xoept a round hut, and 
that form was d^g out in Wales in Roman times.* Furthennore, 
the partitions, which are obviously a secondary development provide 
as we have s^n a remarkably primitive feature, the loft which extends 
over only half the interior. 

This N. Pembrokeshire house-type represents then in its simplici¬ 
ties pnmary and secondary, an ancient tradition ; it is a survival into 
modem times of the core round which the peasant culture, in one of 
Its ntmierous forms, so significant for Welsh history, was built up I 
say m one of ite nmnerous forma for though the two-roomed cottage 
IS, or was, widely diatabuted in Wales, the building technique and tfie 
ay-oiit we ^ve desenhed has a much more limited spread : as far as 
my Imowledp goes it is coastal, and west coastal at that. Mv coUeaEue 

f g<?t>graphical distribmion of the 

vano^ tys of Welsh houses, ^d exact mfennation on such points 
as this dut course be forthoomuig*'® 

Mr Peate su^cste, and I agree, that oonstructionnl technique is 
I^cly rondiiioned by environment, and Pembrokeshire features— 
wch as grouted slate ^fs-may therefore be a late development, 

? T relationships L that 

of dairy to hearth, so constant m our house series, arc, I surest, not 

* It surmie* today, I thini. oiily in the ' W*Ub pigsty *. 

• S« bu paper ' Some Welsh HoiueA.»moutTT 1936, jt, 44S ff. 
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superficial or recent, but ancient and fundamental, linked to customary 
procedure in the activities of human life. Differences in these 
relationships represent, on this view, very early cultural divergence, H 
this be true the Pembrokeshire cottages represent one of the tnany 
strands of culture which in the Dark Ages or earlier went to the 
making of the social and economic pattern of rural AVales, which lasted 
so long and which Is now so rapidly breaking down. 

Furthermore, these cottages represent a regional type ol a well- 
knotvn house-form of wide distributton in south-western and northern 
England, and in Scotland ; they are also characteristic of Ireland, to 
go no further afield. Whether this spread is due to powerful influences 
(grating along the western sea route, or to the survival in the Highland 
^ne of Britain of primitive forms and a sociat class extinct or nearly so 
in the Lowland Zone is an interesting problem. Clearly it is urgently 
necessary, as a basis for the scientific study of the social antliropology 
of Britain, that die two-roomed cottage should he measured, planned 
and described in all its variations, and that die range of these variations 
should be plotted. Urgendy ntoessary ; because though these house- 
types are at present common enough, in Wales at all events, reemt 
legislation, applicable to Britain generally, is hastening their destruction 
by imposing standards of accommodation which must eliminate their 
special—and for our purposes vitally important—features. 

This destructive process is aided by a tendency even more powerful 
—the movement of the young people away from the out-of-the-way 
places where die cottages best survive. Of eighteen cottages visited 
and measured at Llanydiacr in the course of the present survey, only 
three were still inhabited ; it is still more significant iluit of tlie fifteen 
unoccupied cottages, seven had been deserted w'ithin the last few 
years. That this refusal of a traditional mode of life is primarily due 
to primitive conditions in the cottages is improbable ; rather. It is the 
croft system that has broken down in die area. We must suppose that 
the life is too hard, the rcw'ards too slight, the intxmvenienccs of isolation 
too manifest. The croft cannot today yield a ' livbg Mr Moree tel Is 

me, in his district. ^ . 

The reader may think that the plans and descriptions m this article 
of a Llanychacr cottage are unnecessarily detailed, 1 w’oold^plead that 
this is done * as some defence against die march of Tirne . Such a 
cottage as Llain-wen-isaf ought long ago to have taken its place in a 
series of the primitive dwellings of Wales in a National Open-Air 
Museum, but such a folk-museum seems as far from realization as 
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ever; and the best that can be done today ia to make a record sufliciently 
detailed to permit atudents, in a more enlighicncd age, to reconstitute 
a_ ruined or altered example* Only niin^ or altered cxamplca are 
likely then to remain. 


TABLE 


Analysis of fourteen cottages in North Pembrokeshire 
(The measurements are internal, overall) 

Group'A, One hearth : early masoncrait. 

1. Cmg-gl^ (ruin)* 20 ft. 1 in. by 12 ft e in. 

2, Cwm-oeiliog (nun)* 22 ft* 9 in. „ 13 ft. 3 in. 


Group B, One h^irth ^ rubble roughly oouiscd, souared 
quoins, stone or wood lintek 


3. Spite (ruin)* 

4. Blaen-waun (unroofed)* 

5. Gilfach-uch^ A (ruin)* 

tr ti B (ruin)* 
. Carn-dcifog-fach A 


20 ft. 5 in. by 12 ft. 11 in, 

23 ft. 1 in. 13 ft. 5 in. 

19 ft. 1 in. „ 13 ft, o ‘in, 

zi ft. o m* „ 9 in* 

24 ft. 6 in. „ 12 fit, 7 in. 

22 ft. II in. „ 12 ft. 8 in. 


9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 


J3- 

14- 


Group C. Second fireplace ; window and door-heads 
sometimes of brick 

Ty>lant ft* 3 ifl-by 13 ft. 2 bi. 

LW-wen-uchaf (partial mn) 26 ft. o m. „ 13 ft. z in 

Llam-wen-isaf 33 ft. in. „ 13 ft. 8 in. 

Ffynnon^goy-isaff „ ft, g ^ ft. 6 in. 

Group D. Refinements additional to second fireplacet 

■ f ^ by 13 ft. 4 b. 

Cani-derfog-iaaf 27 ft. i in. 13 ft. 4 in. 


buildinga time mortw ^ used only for the bc«th and chinmey 


• In thfc 
cuunuction. 

t Loft ««wly bond^ up. wiiti hole for entry, 
t Higher wdb: heavier overbeng » cavQ fcon]n]t3ti raRm • j 

kft (in geble). Cwn-ddfog-aaf ha, Sw , MnalfiTtS^ ^ 
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The Long Barrow in Brittany 

by Stuastt Piggott 

T he Engiush long barrows have for tong bcfin a fertile source of 
discussion^ and since Thuniani* *s paper of i868‘ th^ has been 
much speculation as to the precise (^ntinenial afEnitics of these 
tombs. It seemed dear from the outset that they were membere of 
the complex family of roegalithiC tombs distributed from Ibena to 
Orkiicyi while Xhumain himself compared more detailed features such 
as the chamber at West Keimet with such Breton examples as Mane 
Lud. Sub^<iuent writera, notablv Forde,* have seen in the 
manv-chambered passage-graves of the type of Keriaval the prooMle 
sour^ of such long barrow chambers as Stoney Littleton, Parc Ctym 
or Wayland*s Smithv; but it was difficult to provide convmciiig 
Continental parallels ^or the whole specialized Engli^ long barrow type* 
While oeiinitt elements (notably details of passage, antechamber and 
chamber) could be paralleled a^in and again in the megaiitinc 
the persistent and carefully constructed trapezoidal mound elud^ 
seaf(m outside Britain. Furthermore, a study of the giave^oods, 
particularly in the light of a number of recent excav'stions of barrows 
m southern England, showed that ffie bug barrows of Wessex, mainly 
Gon-mcgalithic stnd supposedly derived from the inegalithic barro^ in 
the Cotewolds or further west, were apparently oontempor^ wth and 
an iiitcgrai part of the earliest Neolithic culture of Britain (Neoliuuc a) 
and a sunilar cultural identity seemed probable in Sussex, ^ ^ 

The problems thus presented were discussed by tlic wnter m a 
recent paper,* where it was claimed that since the tong barrows of South 
Wiltshire and Dorset were on die evidence ai,^ble the earliest members 
of the group, any search for origins mi^t be directed to this region, itn 
die face of uie apparent absence of Continental prototypes the suggestion 
was pul forward (leav ing the writer, and doubtless most of ius readers, 

) ,4rrAiK0i<c^a, suit i6i-a4|. _ 

» Amitifim An^(rop<tb)gitt I93a> MJ 9 , ZXiii, Ptoc. Fintlntermt.Prtkttt. Cmtgrtft, 
Londim, 1933* 1 I 4 ~ 17 ' 

• JVotf. Ptekiit. &K, 19351 It 115-36- 
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unconvinced) of an indigenous origin of tl« type in ^uthem Engird, 
although it was pointed out that, could convincing evidence be obtained 
from northern France, the distribution pattern certainly suggested a 
movement from Armorica to Dorset-* 

It is clear that the requirements of any claimants for the position 
of proto-long-batrows are twofold : they must present ihe features of 
the angular ^ualty trapezoidal) mound, defined by a peristalitK or dry 
wailing in stone country and by palisades and revetments elsewhere, 
and they must belong to a culture clirnnologically early enough to allow 
of their appearance in southern England in Neolithic A times. In 
addition, the presence of earthen long barrows of types which tbougb 
containing multiple burials, structurally preclude successive intermits 
in the strict megalithic tradidon and are securely dated to the Ciuliest 
ptiase, suggests that this successive burial practice may not be an ongina] 

feature. , 

Field and museum work in southern Brittany early this summer 
left the writer with little doubt that there exists in this region a class of 
monument which has strong claims to regarded as an^tr^ to the 
English long barrows; monuments wrhich, although distingui^cd as 
a type by le Rouzic fifteen yearn ago, and by him for long considemd m 
the Breton equivalents ot our long barrows, have not received the 
attention they deserve. 

The tombs in quesdon are best represented by a group of four on 
the plateau of Manlo, to the northeast of Camac, described by leRouzic.* 
Fic* 1 shows pjaiis of the three best preserved^ the nuniberliig be^ng 
that of his first paper. Of these, Manio t is the most imnoriaDi, Its 
features can best be appreciated from the plan r outwardly it appe^ 
as a loiv obloog dound, nowhere than 3 high, with 

a single standing stone, 12 feet high, in its eastern^ end (pwte i). 
Lc Rouzic's excavations revealed a sub-anguiar peristalith of small 
stones and a number of small cists or coffers, containing traces of 
burning, but apparently no actual bones, mostly within the penstaiitfi, 
although eight and a possible ninth lay outside to the north, tvhtk one 
was enclosed by waUing which fomied a semicircle against the 
peristalith. Near the standing stone was a smaU dry-walled chamter 
with grave-goods to be desenbed later, and tlie excavations further 

• jk/>. Aforfc. I<pi, 85"9a. 'The esccasvtion of Miiiio 1 « 

Carmcjotiiiltt fmtfi Jans ta rtgiett, 1933,47-t *S t * wnnmaiy w«L plan 1* id L 
Xttll, 337-39. afui pliotiigttph# of the pot* ifcw. xuv, 4S6. 
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revealed the fact that the base of the standing stone was carved tilth 
serpent-like designs.* The most remarkable feature of the barron: 
however is the fact that it underlies the great Kermario alignments or 
avenues of standing stonea.^ four tines of which pass directly across the 
barrow from west to east^ the menhir described above standing at right 
angles to the stones of the alignments and overtopping them by several 
feet (fig. a). 

Manio 2 exists today solely as a badly preserved low long mound, 
some 250 feet long, with its axis (as in the other examples) east-west 


mEKUWO CAtfiN BEfSATH THE KEfihtARIQ AVENUES 



Sktich piAft ImRwric >- * $0 ht.fypproxj 




and a bread^ of from So to too feet. Near its western end bot outside 
the mound is a small standing stone. 

Manio 3 consists only of a peristalith, of the trapezoidal form 
shown on the plan, from which every vestige of the mound has b^n 
removed. At the eastern end th ere are renu^ of a stone setting whidi 
may be die remains of some form of forecourt (plates ii-iii), 

Manio 4 of te Romcic's list is a low round caira, unrelated to the 
series under discussion. 

Manio 5 presents an outward appearance precisely similar to an 
untouched English long barrow, with slight traces of a peristalith 
showing through on the southwest. It was excavated by le Rouzic in 

• Cofpta det Sigtit* Graoiet, 19*7, pig. 
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1916, and from his (uitillustmted) report one gathers that a quadri¬ 
lateral area, 40 by 13 metres, was found enclosed by a ptristalith and 
rough drv walUng. Within thb, a hcartli ^-aa found in the southwest 
angk. IVelve metres from the west wall of tlie periatalith, and on 
the main aids, was found a roughly circular dry-walled structure some 
4 metres in diameter and i metre So m maximum height, the internal 
^ce measuring about 1 metre 60 tn diameter and having a paved 
floor (PtJtTE iv), 

A similar group of three long cairns (fig. t) was excavated by Miln 
near Crucuny in 1878.’' The of these. Known as MamS-Pochai- 
en-Ulcu, was found on excavation to be a quadrangular mound enclosed 
within a wall mainly of small stones, but incor^rating standing stones 
of some size. The area enclosed by this wall is orientated nearly east 
and west, with the brge end to the east. Within this area were the 
remains of two structures of piled-up stores covering black earth, while 
remains of burning with patches of charcoal were noticed at several 
points on the old surface within the wall. 

Of the second cairn, Man^-clud-er-yer, Uttle remained. The 
east wall, some 16 metres tong, was intact, while 32 metres of the north, 
and 7 metres of the south wall were traced. The plan, so far as can 
be judged from these fragmentary remains, would appear to have been 
similar (ijt. irregularly quadrangular) to the other two cairns. Mr 
Crawfold has directed the writer’s attention to a plan by W. C. Lukis, 
preserved among the Lukis MSS, of another long cairn of the type 
under discussion ‘ about 50 yards due n, of dolmen of Klud-er-yer’; 
* explored by Abbd Gillette, iSya’. 

Tlie third cairn was known by the name of IVIan6-Tyec, and as 
can be seen from the plan, was similar in general features to Mane- 
Pochat-en-Uieu, being gutrounded by dry walling incorporating up¬ 
right stones, hut in addition having various earthfast stones standing 
within the enclosure. Remains of a circular structure were found 
towards the western end, and again tracsts of fire 00 the old surface. 
The eastern end of the structure was in a mutilated state. 

Suspending discussion of the features presented by these cairns 
we come to a consideration of the grave-goods discovered in the recorded 
excavations. At the foot of tlic menhir of Manio 1 was a votive deposit 
of four small axes of diorite and fibrolite, while a fifth was tound near 

^ Bull. Sot. Poly. Mori. jSSj, $6-^ with pl^ of the cairaa bui do iUuttritioni 
of the finds. Two aheoib howe^'ei hr: Uliutnietl in UAnthrop. xuv, 495< 
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by, together with a quartz pendant. Near the menhir was a ctst mth a 
large covernstone, on the upper side of which was an engraving of a 
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hafted axCt* Fragments of pottery and Hint flakes w'cre found scattered 
throughout the cairn and in the ' cists \ but in ebt of the original 
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report, snd as indicated on die plan in fig. i, two pots were found 
(no9. I and 2 , FIG. 4), one within the mouth of the other, while in ebt 17 
was found vessel no. 3. Finally in cist 31^ was found part of a Bat^ 
based pot, no. 4, illustrated in the origina) report. 

The scanty finds from Manfo 5 seem to have included sherds with 
hori20ntaIly perforated lugs, one with a double row of small applied 
knobs just below tlie rim, and one with rough incised ornament, all 
from outside the revetment. A triangular arrowhead was found in the 
circulfir structure, and coarse sherds scattered elsewhere b the moemd. 

The somewfet indeterminate pottery from the Crucuny group 
was found mainly along and u^ally outside the walls, and included 
sherds of round-bottomed bowls, perforated lugs, and some sherds 
with ornament in incised and point]lie technique, illustrated in 
VAnthrop., XLiv, 495. 

The materia] enumerated above—seven monuments and some 
exiguous grave-goodfr—seems little enough to work on, yet all the 
evidence points m the same direction. The structtires are clearly not 
megalithic m the true sense, and it has been sometimes urged that the 
dosed cists m the barrows represent a de^neration, and tiiat they are 
at the end of a devolutionary series which begins with such tombs as 
He Longue. But it does not really seem necessary to assume that 
these dels were inspired by the great megalithic tomb series that comes 
to Brittany from Iberia. Making a box of small stones to contab the 
remams of the dead is an idea as obvious m a stony country as b 
digging a hole m regions of softer subsoil, and the practice may have 
developed bdq>endcntly of the complex ritual implied and the 
architectural teimnique demanded by intrusive cupola tombs. The 
dst implies a difference of ritual which is important: m such burials 
the grave cannot be 

* , . , broke up againe 
Some second ghest to entertaine * 

as can a passage-^rave— this may be a de^neration, but (to continue 
the Donne quotation) may not such cists belong to a time b Brittany 
before 

‘ . graves bad learnt that woman-head 

To be to more than one a Bed,' _ 

Tlie position of Manio t under the alignments of Kermario is 
strong evidence for an early date for the type. The exact chrono¬ 
logical position of the Camac alignments is unfortunately un^rtab, 
but on general principles ‘ we cannot aa Forde remarks, ‘ claim that 
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* Pnct iVrAtff. Soc. Ent Anglia, vi, 34Sfu Tlie istt ol |a<t«ite and lUied itoiie», of 
Bkici) tjrpev various firitish ahet may also b« quoted, Cf. Ccawford in VAtUhtcp, 
SUV, 64i« and map io Proe, Pnhitt. Sne, East Anglia, vii;, >54. 
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the nIi gTim tynts are Enter thtui tncgaltthic culture ns n whole « It is 
hardly possible to dissociate the Kennct Avenue at Avebury from some 
^iltima t^ connexion with the Camac series, and here we have definite 
evidence for a date in the ‘ b ’ beaker phaat^—a period which chrono¬ 
logically cannot be far removed from the Breton bell-beakera, which 


may indeed, as Grimes hinted in 1931,* be the parents of our Wessex 
type of s-profile' b ’ beaker (Abercromby’s Ty^ Bt). Were this in fact 
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THE LONG BARROW IN BRITTANY 


tlte case, we might gee in Avebury evidence of Breion contacts, both tn 
structure and ceramic, in the period of the Camac aligimwnts. 

The pottery gives support to an early dating. In Miln^a exeavations 
in the Crvcuny group snenls were found, as we have seen, along the 
walls of the caims, gome with ornament which might be compared 
with the style of the vase-sapports (Clias^y n), which would imply a 
date well within the main Bretott mcgalttnic period, but the circum¬ 
stances of their discovery leave it possible to regard the sherds as 
secondary, though such an interpretation, uncorroborated by otlier 
evidence, would ^ dangerous. On the other hand the Manio material 
is susceptible of an earlier dating. 

The vessels illusirated in nc. 4 stand apart from the genera! series 
of megalitliic wares in Brittany by reason of their simple bag'Sike forms, 
their darL leathery smoothed surface, and their tacit of omaji^nt. 
They stand in fact nearest of the Breton pottery to tlvc * undifferentiated 
ancestral continuum ' of the Westischekeramik postulated, by Childe 
and equated by Mrs Hawkes with Vouga's Neolithique Aiicien and the 
undcoorated wares at the Camp de Chassey, and with our English 
Neolithic Ai, Indeed Vouga has himself espreased the belief that the 
hlanio vessels arc the equivalents of his earliest period in the Swiss 
lakes.’® 

It is hardly necessary to cite pamllds to the Breton pots from 
Ncuch§tcl: even the flat-based vessel’* can be compared w'ith an 
example from Port-Conty,’* and the sherd from Manio 5 with applied 
knobs Rnds paralleb in Vouga i at Port-Conty and CortaiJlod,** although 
the type peraista and flourialics in later periods.** The triangular 
arrowhead from the same cairn is again a type of Vouga 11, but two 
examples are known from the low'Cr Icvel- 

It thus seems impossible tc> escape from the concision that vre 
have here the Breton representatives of this early Neolithic culture ; 

** Quoted by le Roiuifi in L'Aathr'^, xuv, 4^ 

“ CaJiuif, FeiuUa /mteif rte. pi. vil, 4. 

ANTjqUTTT, 11, 405, fig. 6e. 

JVfu/. Ancitn, pi, lov, S ; AjmQurrv, ii, 406. The do*e Ktnilmtjr of the« illus- 
tntions hoivever suggnts tlui they may repfesent the same sherd 1 

“Middle Neolithic al Auvefnier (AjertgeTTV, 11, 397); Cbssacy 11 at Nctoopolede 
Cuteperdrix {AitTiQUiTif. 1930, tv, 33) and at Fort Hitrouard {Cinq Arniiet, 127,139) ; 
with uiciacd wart at Cn>h-CTl 1 e (L'jJiifftrflp. «.IT, 49*). The examples from Cha«^ 
itself {DichiUtlt, I, 555, nos. 15 and ao) are presumably Lue, utd t he may be uid 

of the vessel fnm £r Mar, Rianiec (Du CbaielUef, La PotrriCf ^^haientpie, pL 7, no. 9)' 
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the simple types of which the carimted bumiahed bowls of the 
megaliths arc the stylized descendants, the native ceramic persisting 
side-by-side with intrusive w'ares from the south and west. We may 
thus have to modify Mrs Hawkes' chronological tabic,and interpolate 
a Neolithic culture in Brittany before the carinated bowl-Chassey ii 
complex —B culture wMch must stand in some fairly close relation to 
our Neolithic Ai, since both would be but sUghtly divergent special¬ 
izations from the original stock. Mrs Hawkes, m dtscussing tlie spread 
of the Vouga i culture, brings it to Britain by an unspecified route 
across France which however in her view * certainly old riot touch 
upon Brittany *.** If we arc to attempt to connect our southern 
English long barrows (apparently of Neolithic at. cuJtt^} with the 
long cairns of the Morbihan, some Breton connexion in pottery is 
obviously to be sought for, and wliile tlie writer agrees with Mrs 
Hawkes in her contention that the main stream of Neolithic culture 
reached England by some route eastwards of Armorica, yet there is 
evidence that it is to Bnttany that w'C must look for certain features in 
our aouthwestem Neolithic culture. 

\[iss Liddell's hve seasons’ excavations at Hembury Fort in 
Devonshire, the last reports of which hav'e just been published/^ have 
brought to light an extremely important Neolithic culture which at an 
early stage was seen to possess certain individual ceramic traits that dis- 
tinguishra it from the normal Neolithic Ai culture to which however it 
obviously belonged. First of these was a total absence of any ornament, 
even the simple pin-prick and scored decoration which occurs at the 
lowest levels of Windmill HiU being absent, but second and more 
important was the occurrence of a type of lug or tubular perforated 
handle with expanded ends, which the writer distinguished as a 
* trumpet-lug ' in 1932.** A single poor example of this type of handle 
was found at Windmill Hill, but at Hembury it was present as a re¬ 
current feature, the finest example being on a bowl of fine burnished 
red ware, the grit in the paste of which was identified as of Dartmoor 
origin, some twenty miles west.’* Although nothing comparable wras 

** AKTrqurrv nr, 41- lot. at., 40'. 

Devon Arch. Ex. 1931 - 37 . 

“ /IrcA. Journ. lxixvhl, 76. 

** D. A. B. 5 -. Steond Itcmhury reperi^ 93 ; Third repont, 175, The bcatd* 

broken but apparently origuiEUy of a type diiractaisuc of Vouga 1 at may be 

eked ai uiQtber ewrtic feature ai Hanbury. (rAiVd repoft, pL ^vi and p. 1S2. CL 
Vou^ Atteifn, pL svu, 17 imd p. 4S). 
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foimcl among the Neolithic pottery from the Legis Ibr huts on E^rt- 
moor» simil^ sites sttU further west, on the slopes of Cam Brea in 
Cornwall, yielded NeoIrthJc pottery of Hembury type including a 
trumpet-lug No other sites in the extreme west are know*n, but 
turning eastwards we find at Maiden Castle in Dorset a Neolithic 
culture which so far as can be judged in advance of publication seems 
cbsely to resemble that of Hembury, and certainly mcludes trumpet* 
tugs, ^es of Cornish stones on this site emphasize its western 
connexions.*^ 

'ni«e sites, together with one or two others exhibiting less striking 
peculiarities but apparently culturally identical,** constitute a distinct 
sub-group within our Neolithic a culture, the type-fossil being the 
tnimnet-lug. This is a form of handle which does not appear in the 
simplest Vouga i pottery : it b dearly a developed form. It occura 
however with plain Neolithic ware at the Grotte de Saze, Card/* and 
at the Camp de Chasscy,** where the numerous examples are probably 
to be associated with the undecorated wares of the early pnase db- 
Unguished by Mrs Hawkes. Its absence at I^jrt Harrouard again 
suggests that it is an early feature in the Chassey culture, and probably 
of central and southern French origin. 

In the museum at Camac is a group of pottery from a rectangular 
stone cist under a round caim at (^tcllic,** north of Camac (fig. 5). 
So far ^ the structure of the calm U concerned, no connexion with the 
long caim series described above can be claimed, and the place given 
it by te Rouzic in hb typological scheme can only be regarded as 
illusory. The pottery, however, with its simple lugged pots, strongly 
suggests affinities wiui that from Manio rather than with any of 
main megalithtc series, and in dudes an excellent example of the 
trumpet lug. On the strength of this group we mirst, it seems, admit 
that the trumpet lug may form a feature of Ae earlier Neolithic pottery 

** Royal ftut. C^lnttcaU^ un, pt. i, ^ The ehetda «e at Tniro, and the 
writer la grateful to Mr IiitiAuiy fkiytt far directing hia attenticD to their importaiLCe in 
thia ooonexion. 

•* Antiquariti Joum. 1^36, ivi, i66, 

** t.g. Haldon, Dmn (to be published shortly \ cf. HtitAury Fort ExkUiitim 1936 
fSoyal Mbert Memorial Mua., Exeter, I93£, p. 13); Holdeohiirsi Long Biunnr, Hants 
{Proc. Prehtit. Soc. in. 1937, i-u), and probably Cade Mullen, Dorset (J. B. Calkin 
Coll.^o be published shortly). 

** St, Germain Museum, Noted by the writer in 1935, 

•* St. Gcnnain Mtueuin, cf. Fifth UtmhifTy report, pi. xxxv. 

** VAmtkrop. iLtll, zaS. 
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of Brittany, and a further connexion between this region and southern 
England becomes apparent. 

We arc, however, confronted by several difficulties. The Castellic 
tomb is anomalous, and typoIogtcaJly of uncertain date, unless one 
defines its chronological position by admitting the early character of the 
pottery, which seems almost an inevitable conclusion. It should be 
mmcmbercd too that, as noted by Schuchliardt,** at least one low round 
barrow is over^d by the Kcrlescant alignments, and there are hints in 
England that Neolithic A round barrows may not be unknown, and not 



necessarily to be explained as the result of ' influence * from Earlv 
Bronze Age soimces^ ^ 

Again, on the present evidence, the distribution of * Hembury 
Ware and ong barrows m southern England, although overlapping 
IS not wholly concordant, the more westerly pottery sites being £ 
regions where long barrows are practically spewing absent (although 
low mounds of die ^ of Manm i may still'be awaiting disUcry in 
Devon by weful fidd-trorkers). The problem is thlrefore bfno 
mwiis solved, but CTidence does permit of a working hypo^esis 
wluch api^rs to fit in with our prcsentstate of knowledge of ihJSraSc 
and megahthic sequence of northwest Europe. * 

It we admit Ac validity of placing Ac Manio and CaatcAc notterv 
aa cgutvalcni t, Vouga r. wc bc^ our Bmfon ccranic acri^'ilS 

** Altfitrop 9 t rya&t <*-70, -- 
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than Mrs Haw’kcs would allow in 1934* present writcr^s opinion 

such. A basic culture may weU have been established in Brittany at 
approximately the same time as the inception of the Neolithic a culture 
in England, and he would see in the Hembury ware evidence of cultural 
contact. The incised wares of Brittany, as Mrs Hawkes demonstrated, 
are related on the one hand to the south French ware i canttelitre, and 
on the Other to the west Scottish-north Irish group of decorated 
ve$9cb. ^In south France rhis ware is chalcolithic, but in one instance 
at least in Brinany, pre-beakcr, Witile it survives in the Morbihan 
side-by ■‘Side with beakers, one should note in this connexion that not 
only is it pre-beaker in three sites in Scotland*’ and one in North 
Wales, ■* but in one tomb in North Uist b earlier than a cup ornament^ 
in the Chassey ii style ;*• a type of ware which is itself pre-beaker at 
the Grotte dc Size, although in Brittany hardly anterior to and in south 
England represented by pottery which follows immediately upon the 
beaker phase, ll seems probable that this unomamentea Neolithic 
warc stands in Brittany as ancestral to the smooth burnished bowls 
which form andpaiy grave-vesseb to the beakers ; indeed at Kervilor 
a bowl with inebeef pendant loop ornament in the style of Bcachaira 
was associated with an unomamented bowl of fine polished grey ware 
with a diminutive and vestigial trumpet-lug. 

The writer has ebewhere suggested that the typical Englbh 
' chamlMU^ long barrow ’ {e,g, Uley, Notgrove, West Rennet) may be 
a l^brid product resulting from the insertion of a passage-grave for 
as Daniel has urged, more correctly a galieiy-grave) into one end of a 
long burial mound. The Breton tombs described above bear structural 
affinities to the Englbh long barrows without mcgalithic chambers ; 
it b possible that the barrows usually pbced at the end of the Cotswold 
typolomcal series, with dosed dsts in the body of the mound {eg. 
Eyford*") may have to be regarded as primitive rather than degenerate, 
(The grave-goods from Eyford could in fact be used to support an early 
dating, a Ncofitblc a bowl being found in cist f , and a beaker being 
demonstrably secondary in D. TIic jet bead from E b difficult to date, 
as its closest parallel, from Notgrove, was not in significant association, 

•’ At Rudh^ an Diinsin, Skye, fV«e, Soc. Aniij. Scot. LiVi, 19^; Clettnrt], North 
tbuf. LXix, 500-16; dnivat, North Oiat (unpubliahod, m&rtiiaiioii fioni Mr 
Linctny Scott). 

**Al Lligwy, Anglesey. Arch. CanA, 1933, 68-71. 

** At Dnival (v, note above). 

■® Ltatg Sartvuu of iht Cotmoidst 94-97* 
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but the prepuce of a Jet bead at Hembuiy*’ should be borne in itund in 
this connexion). The circular structures in Manio 5 and at Crucuny, 
may recall the somewhat analogous construction at Notgrove, while the 
menhir at tlie eastern end of Manio i can be paralleled at Gatcombe 
(Tinglestone) and po^ibly at Lyncham in the Uotswolds/* and would 
appear to have haa wooden representatives at Thickthom {Dorset)/* 
Dunington** and Wcxcombe” (Wilts), and Badshot (Surrey)/* 

In Brittany it is perhaps possible to regard the insi^ificant cairns of 
the type of Manio as ancestral to the monstrous long cairns of 
Lud, St, Michel or Moustoir, which could be claimd a$ the survival 
of the long cairn tradition side-by*side with the great passage-graves, 
and influenced by the prevalent megalomaniac passion for huge size. 
The Manio type of long cairn may have a wider disirihution than 
published examples suggest; among the Lukis msS Mr Crawford has 
found a plan of an an^ogous calm on La Gr6e de Cojou, St. Just, 
lle-ci-Vimmc, surveyed by Sir Henry Dryden and W, C. Lukis in July 
1867- In one instance, a fusion analogous to that postulated for England 
would seem to have t^en place, for at Grah-niol 1e Rouzic’s recent 
clearance of the site has revealed a galleiy grave with one lateral chamber 
at one end of a long mound, the gallery only occupying one half of the 
total length. Since, as Forde and more recently Daniel have u^ed, 
the transeptal plan of the Notgrove type appears to have an origin in 
such chambers in Brittany as Keriava! (fig* 6), the suspected Jusion 
ma y have taken place there, and these barrows in England may in fact 
represent a movement independent of, and probably a little later than, 
that producing the Dorset and south Wilts group, although the English 
evidence seems to am counter to any suggested line of approach 
(e.^.ihe Bristol Cbanncb which would make the long bairowsof South 
Wales ancestral to the Cotswolds group. 


** TTtird /frmhay pi. XVt, p. tBt. 

** Leiffp Barrote/ <if tL Cottaoidt, 134 * ** /Vw, Pri/dtt Soc, tl, 77"9^* 

Attdna Wilu. r, 170. ' On neachiiig the flttjr df ihe long twrinw we 
foujid a dtcular ciM. like * thde well, but il aMitalned na iataToent; from this wdl^'like 
du, a tiuind. like a chimney, nscended nearly to the tnp' [(rf the banrowj, Th» deedy 
tepreaents a circular post-hole, with the decayed post leaving a hollow in the packed 
rubble of the mound. 

» Ewavated by Mr O. G. S. Crawford and Dr E. A. Hooton m 1914. The un¬ 
published «clion of the barmw, which Mr Crawford has kindly shown me. ptewius a f«a- 
tnps strongly suggesting a large upright post at one end of the cnound, 

** Sumy Arck, Sx. Ctdls. 1937. cf. nlao Ptoc. Prthitt. n, 247 1 * 73 - 
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Umm el-Jamal 

by George Horsfield 


F our ^lometres within t^ie boundaty dividing the British Man¬ 
dated Territory of Transjordan from Syria, rooo metres above 
I t, and on the northern limit of the olain south of the 

Jabal Druzc (Hauran), lie the ruins of Umm eL ^mal I’be citv is 

Mafrak, where the pipe-line and mad from 
taq t^t the Hijaa railway on their way to Haifa on the Mediterranean. 
Ihe Dnize Mountain dommates the plain from the nortli and this 
monument Les at the t^t, the most westerly of a series of ruined 
basalt-built towns and the most interesting. 

» <1, f h’" ^ ^ ancient fertility 

i boundary stones, now wasted by wind-erosion 
and neglect, leaving a dry exhausted soil thinly sprinkle witli desert 
olants and strewn m parts with basalt bouldera gmy with lS«i! 

rainfall m these parts 15 negligible andtoi attempt some 
years ago to nwtort culuvauon amimd Mafrak fiiilcd ; for the £iil was 

attempted. Mafrak is now inhabited, water having hem found tome 
hundreife of mete^ down by bonng; and it w'sts thelutpost from which 

to build the road and^ipe-line now 
stretchmg down the oomdor between SyHa and Saudi Arabw to Iraq 

neighbourhood and the nISe 
signifies the ‘Junction *. It w 4 in antiquity a s^iSv 
fortified site and later a station on the Haj mute. ^ ^ strongty 

Umm el-JamaJ, the mother of camels, know*n by no other name 
^s none of the fonnal lay-out or architecture which distinguishtS 
Syn^ Graeco-Roman cities of the and and trd centuries 4 n 
c^Uguom ,nd co„.«n-.^ ,vi,h CuS 

centuiy a.i>. ■^‘S'compSdy 

ss^sin'i 

metropolB of the Nebeteeem, .p,«d h. influcnnutS;XrtacklS 
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by U\e wealth that flowed into it as the distributor of the Far Fastem 
Hade to tlie west. In Uie ist century a.d. the kingdom of Nabatene 
extended north from tlie Red Sea to Damascus, to the boundaries of 
Idumaea and Palestine on itjc west and far dovrn into Arabia on ilie 
east. The jabal Druze the Nabataeans held in the ist century s.c. 
Finally Trajan annexed their western territory in a.d. 115 and formed 
Provincia Arabia wiiii its capital at Eosra, a few kilometres north of 
Umm cl-Jamal, Rabel n, the last king of Nabatene, died there in exile. 

The Nabataeans had a distinct civilization, a blend of Hellenism 
and their own native culture, which produa:d Petra, the towns and 
fortresses nortlt along the western edge of the desert, and the monu¬ 
ments of the Jabal Druze. 

Water was supplied to the town from the western wadi which 
rises in the northern mountain fed by rain and snow. In it, to the 
nor^, was built a barrage from which a covered masonry canal ran 
oblli^ucly to the nortliwest comer of the town ; along the mirtl) side, 
outside the wall, and down the eastern side to the southeast comer, 
with branches leading off it to fill interior reservoirs. As in villages 
and towns today in the highlands water was ooliected once a year and 
that suflioed. 

The air plan (plate I) shows the town as a rougli parallelogram 
from south to north, about 800 metres long, and from 300 to 500 metres 
wide, lying on a featureless plain with a dry wadi to the west. Buildings 
are grouped in compact masses, east, west and north and a scattered 
group tip tike a sptne dowm the middle. Around the buildings the 
ground b divided into a crazy pattern of enclosures ; some ancient, 
others made by tlie RowallaEi Bedouin who pass this way each spring 
on their migration northwards w'ith their hertis of breeding camels, 
and use tlie whole ruin as a kJian, camping alongside whilst water and 
fodder last. 

The external face of each quarter or block of buildings forms a 
defensive wall. Where buildings did not exist a tvall without bastions 
or towers joins on to die next block and so from block to block forming 
an irregular enclosure. On the west is the Gate of Com modus, dated 
A.D, 176 (plate il). In the centre of the south ivall, bcrtvcen two small 
towers, is another ; whilst further west, near the comer, is another in 
the middle of the houses. One has been noted at the north end of 
the block on the east side and rtvo more to the north. The modem 
Caucasian villages of Sukhni and 2 irka to the south, on the edge of 
the desert, liave or had the same arrangement on a smaller scale ; 
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houses packed close together aroxmd the perimeter, leaving the'centre 
more or less free and open, thus forming a defensive enclosure against 
deseit raids. The same seems to have been the origin of the defaces 
of this place, to make it proof against surprise but not against military 
operations. This applies to the walls of the ist century aj>, at jetash 
also, though these are more solid and bastioned. 

Many churches, bouses and two civil buildings have been noted ; 
the ' Piaetorium * dated ajj. 371 fsec PLATE ri) at the northeast angle of 
the wrest block of houses ; and the ‘ Barrack *, dated A.D. 412, a large 
freestanding building built around a court, with a chapel projecting from 
the east wail and a tower on the southeast corner (plates hi and iv). 

Basalt was the sole structural material. Girder arches, corbelling 
and the employment of great slabs For floor and roof, showing all the 
principal details that were developed in this intractable materia] and 
used ^oughout southern Syria, are exemplified in a hundred different 
buildings. These peculiar methods of ix»nstruction, developed from 
the working character of the matenal, appear first in the architecture 
of the Nabataeans. At Petra girder arenes were employed in the jst 
oentu^ B.C, Masonry shows skilled workmanship ana a developed 
technique to suit the materiai. Carved omament b absent and no 
trace of foreign craftsmen can be remarked. 

The thrust of arches was taken by interior buttresses, and a peculiar 
system of corbelling developed, in ’which two or three rows ofoorbels 
project from the walls ivith long slabs resting on tlic tips of the upper 
row to form floors and roofs. Buildings internally and oaernally 
were a>vered with coatings of stucco, finished with a polished surface 
on wall, ceiling and Awr, hiding structural features and turning the 
ugly atiEtch of corbelling into an elegant cove. Doois and window 
shutters were of basalt. The tradition persisted and appears in the 
medieval castle of Azrak ; whiki other of the structural inventions of 
the Nabataeans are employed in the body of that castle. 

Large tall Imuscs built round courts arc in a majority, half the 
house consisting of two wide high-ardied rooms superimposed in two 
storeys ; and in the rear four storeys of narrow rooms, flat roofed and 
floored with slabs of stone on the cantilever principle. Ornament was 
meagre and only in the' Praetorium ’ was an order employed. In pkn. 
this is a combination of a Roman and oriental house. Recognizable 
^ the reused remains of two Nabataean temples and large numbers of 
mscribed stelae from destroyed Nabataean tombs. The majority of 
the later inscriptions are in Latin and Greek, but tltc classic art tJiat 
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floumhed in the rest of Syria under the Roman Empire had little visible 
influence. Under later political and Christian religious influences 
Greek and Roman personal names were adopted. 

The fifteen ecclesiastical monuments ibflow two main types — halls 
and basilicas—ttith considerable variety in plan and atructme. Some 
hall-cbuiiches are long and narrow with girder arches to carry the flat 
roofs. Others are nearly square in plan and have a single arch- The 
bema is sometimes square, sometimes apsidal, with the curve showing 
outside; sometimes concealed by two small projecting aisle rooms, 
llie two types of apses appear al^ in basilicas. If square piers carry 
the nave arcades then they are more widely spaced than wdicn pillars 
are employed. If cite nave is narrow then ^ the walls are brought up 
to one level and roofed with slabs. If a clerestory is used the ai^es are 
roofed with stone and the nave with wood. Apses have semi'^omes 
but none remains standing. Many of the church are connected with 
buildings and presumably were monastic. 

Two cbumies only are dated ■, that of JuUmos, aj>. 345 (plate iij 
is notable as the earliest church in the world with, a dated tnscnptton, 
It IS of the hall type, tong and narrow in plait, with a projecting apse ; 
nine transverse girder arches rise from slightly projecting wall piers 
to cany the flat roof. The apse had a semi-dome. Every alternate 
bay was pierced by a square window set high up in the wall- On the 
north side are rooms with three doors opening into t!ic body of the 
church. On the south is a court surrounded by buildings and a portico 
runs the length of the south wall, from which three doors open into the 
church; there being no ditea entry to the church except through 
buildings. The 4th century church at jerash has a similar arrangement 
of doors and it is considered there that they were for the use of the 
catechumens. The pre^nt custom of the Orthodox Church in separat¬ 
ing the sexes inside the church Is to group the women on the north. 

A large church, conveniently called tlie ' Catliedial of the 
basilican type, lying alone northeast of the * Practorium \ b dated 557. 
It has an apse squared off on the outside by two small ai^e rooms. A 
narrow west porch covers the three doors. It b not remarkable in 
plan and is a typical basilica without the western atrium that nearly 
all the churches at Jerash have. There is a time-lag ecclesiastically 
between the two places in planning. Prothesis and diaconicon appear 
at Jerasli in ilie oth century in response to Condliar doctrinal enact¬ 
ments which M'crc expressed in public worship by an elaboration of 
ceremonial and brought about alterations in plum and structure. 
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The' West Church * (see plate n), one of the lar^t and best pre¬ 
served of the churdies of Umm el-Jamal, is just outside the west wall 
aoutii of and adjoining the west rate (Commodus). It has its own 
enclosure jobed on to the town wall, and is a basitira of four bays, the 
arcades carried on souare piers with an apse and able rooms squared 
off on the outside. At the west end twT) towers project at the ends of 
the ables, jomed by an arch to form a porch ooveiiog the sbgle door 
to the nave. The aisles have doors in the second western bays. These 
are roofed by corbeUbg and the arcade walls are carried up to form a 
clerestory, pierced with a square window' b each bay, and the roof was 
of wood. The nave floor was of mosaic b four ootouis, of a simple 
pattern. 

In plan and elevation ihb church is foreign to the region and con¬ 
forms to structures common b the north of Syria. It may have been 
a monument to the herce religious conflicts that tore the Church in 
Syria in the 5th and 6th centuries and so excluded from the body of the 
town for nonconformity. 

The basalt architecture of the Jabal Dmze (Hauranl has, owing to 
the rcoccupation of the mountain by the Dnutes, largety disappeared. 
Umm el-Jamal, from the fact of its desertion In the 7th or 8th centuries 
until today, has escaped occupational disasters and remains a collection 
of ecclesiastical, civil and domestic monuments of many ages, rernatkable 
for their extraordinary state of preservation. 

Howard Crosby Butler in his publications of the l^bceton 
University Archaeological Ettpeditions m Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, 
(Division ii, Ancient Architecture b Syria, section a. Southern Syria, 
Part lit, Umm idj Djimal), has published the fullest account of the 
rubs and this has largely supplied the basb for the forgobg article. 
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The City-Walls of Istanbul 

by Alfons Maria SCHWtmjiw* * 


*/CONSTANTINOPLE l 3 a precious key, worth a whole kingdom; 
its possessor will be master of the world Napoleon's prophecy 

might equally have been made by Constantine himself, tlie 
founder of the dty. For the chequered liistory of the ^aantine 
Empire shows that more than once the mere poss^ion of Constand- 

n ic stood between it and destruction. Yet the city’s impregnability 
not depend solely on its Roman heritage and its peerless geographical 
and political position, but owed as great a debt to the genius of the 
younger Tliwidosius in constructing an enceinte which, apart Crom 
St. ^phia, is today the must impressive monument of the vanished 
By2anline power. 

Hitherto the only satisfactory account of the walls has been that 
of A. Van I^lillingen.^ Naturally his book—more particularly as con¬ 
cerns their architectural history—cannot solve all me problems which 
interest us today. It was for tlvis reason, and also because every year 
the structure becomes less and less secure, that H. Lietzmaim initiated 
in 1928 an elaborate survey with the aid of the Nofgemeinsdmfi der 
Dtutseheri Wissenichijft: this was continued in the succeeding years by the 
Istanbul section of the Archaeological Intitule of the German Reich, 
and publication of the final results is now approaching completion.* 
When Constantine the Great solemnly dedicated hLs capital on 
II May 330, the city area, four times the size of the Byzantium of 
Severus, was far from being completely populated. But in tlie second 
half of the century the population began to increase so rapidly owing to 
immigration that by 384 Themisiius, the prmfeatm pntetona^ could 
state in a eulogy on the Emperor Theodosius that * a new city wall 

*TnuuUted by Prsfessnr R. G. Ausdn. 

* Byitantist Ct/mtanttnepk i iht City md adjoamg hiftgruol tiut. 

Londati, 189^ 

* II. LietzmaDfl, Die taiuimauer voft KmUmtinopeL Vorberieht Sier die Au/naknu 
tin Iltrint 19^8. (Abhandlungea der Akadcauc Berlin, 1929). Schneider'Mcyer, Dte 
Idmdmauer tok KotiiUiHiaHipel. Zweiter VorberHit, (Sitnungsberichte der Ajc^deiiiie 
BeHin, 1933). 
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would probably become necessary next year ’ {Oratio t8). Yet the 
project took a Jong time to mature, and it ivas not until 412-13* when 
the Illyrian invaders bc^n seriously to threaten tlie capital, that the 
building was put in band at the instance of the regent Anthemius, The 
structure was cermtnly more or less complete by 422 ; a decree of the 
Codex Theodosknus* dating from tliat year (vii* 8* 13) assigns the 
lower stureys of the towers as quarters for military authorities passing 
through the ci^. Finally* in 439 the Emperor authorized tlie building 
of a cxinnecting wall betn'een the land-fortification and the sea-walls 
built by Constantine, probably owing to pressure from the robber bands 
of the Vandal fleet. This undertaldng was completed by the Prefect 
Cyrus of Panopolis. 

The stictcn of wall leading from the Sea of Marmara to the Golden 
Horn is about 6,5 kilometres tong. Beginning with a marblesvered 
ornamental tower* it runs from the sea north-eastward as far as the 
Golden Gate,* which stands some 14 metres above aca-levcl. Thence it 
goes due northw'ards as far as Mcvlevi hane Kapu (Rliesiuni gate), at a 
height of 54 metres, and there takes another sha^ btmd north-eastn'ards; 
from here the ground rises to 68 metres at Top Kapu (St. Romanus gate), 
then falls to 35 metres in the Lycus valley, and afterwards climbs again 
to 76 metres at Edirtie Kapu (Chaisius gate). The part of the wall 
from Top Kapu to Edime Kapu ss the most liable to danger, firstly 
because of the lie of the land, and secondly because the stretch immed¬ 
iately south of it projects considerably, so that it o€crs the most oon- 
venient point for a frontal attack, tn fact it was here that all the chief 
attempts on the city known to histoiy were launched, without success 
however, until 1453, From Edime ^pu the ground falls to a level of 
60 metres at TekJmr Satay ; at this point the wall makes a pronounced 
bend westwards, runs along tlie slope of a deeply indented valley, and 
finally descends to the plain at the Golden Horn, at the so-called Tower 
of Ancmas. But the wnit proper of Theodosius stretches only from the 
Sea of Marmara to Tekfur Saray. There it joined the already existing 
circumvallation of Blachemae, which, as the 14th region, lay outside 
Constantine's city and therefore possessed its own wall. Only a few 
remains of this wall are still visible —■{ have established the identity of 
one piece of it, in exceUent condition, in the so-called prison of Ancmas— 
because m the 12th century the quarter was enlarged and a new wall 
constructed, 

*Ft(ui of the waUs, with the lutmu of the gets, In A. M, Schneider, Bytont 

(Istanbuier Foischuu^en 3 , Bertia, 1936I. Topognphlcd mep. 
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The land'fortificatioTi of Theodosius consiats of a main or inner 
wall (to fiiya T«xof) 4.8 m. thick and 11 m. hieh, with toweis at intervals 
of % 0 -yo m< At a distance of 14.5 m, b built ilit Tfpfrrtlxurina or outer 
wall, S rn, high and protected by towers ; 12-15 >>1 ia a 

moat (■wj0^ot) 18 m, broad and about 7 m, deep. The main objective 
of every ancient fortified position was to prevent the enemy from being 
able to move up his heavy artillerv too near the wall; diis aim b eilectca 
by pushing forward the lines of defence. Philon of Byzantium (3rd 
century b.c.) advbes that tliree moats O'f prescribed breadtli should be 
made in front of the main wall, so that the first line of defence lies some 
160 me^es from it, and tlierofore even the best artillery is rendered 
ineffective. But at Constantinople die main wall and the outer edge of 
the moat are separated by about 53 metres only. This sufficed, because 
at that date tJic efficiency of artulety had considerably declined. On 
the other hand, the erection of the outer wall and the arrangement of 
each of the three lines of defence one above the other compensated for 
the closer concentration of the position. This powerful strengthening of 
the fortification was needed because of the poor fighting qualities of 
the army; the material solidity of the architecture bad to inakc up for 
what the troops lacked in spirit. 

Thb system is fundamentally nothing more than the method of 
defence particularly rocommended by Philon (v. 83,44, 85 
Sch6nc]| only with a different distribution of forces—the outer w’ork was 
constructed in the form of an actual wall, and then the main will was 
correspondingiy heightened. Thus the whole b not only very skilfully 
arranged and impregnable in the circumstances then obtaining, but alro, 
through its very simplicity, a work of impressive weight and beauty. 

The m^ wall, as prescribed by Philon, is 4.80 m, thick, and its 
foundauon b built down on to the cliff: it was topped with a parapet 
and battlemente. Its general course b straight, but at one point only, 
bettveen Silivri and Mcvlevi hane Kapu, it fornis a sigma-sbaped bend. 
The rectangular or polygonal towera (of which there are 96, and another 
19 on the wall of Comnenus) are, on tlie Hellenistic pattern, not built 
into the wall. Only the upper story was intended for defence-purposes, 
as well as the tower-platform. On the north side of the main wall, and 
also of the outer wall, there are many gateways through which a sortie 
could be made ; unfortunately the condition of the walls is too ruinous 
for their number to be ascertained. The outer wail is only 3.2 m, 
thick, not of massive construction but broken up into casemaW with 
embrasures ; these casemates could be entered from the level ground. 
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THE CITY-WALLS OF ISTANBUL 

The gates {7 main and 4 subsidiary) are generally flanked by two lowers ; 
tlic ’ golden gate * (plate ii), iHrough which the victorious emperor 
entered the city, was made of marble. A much-discussed problem is 
caused by the moat with its sluices ; was it flUed uith water or not ? 
The foltow'ing points are worth noticing. The sluices are always 
supported by struts on the outfall or deeper side, which would be 
superfluous had not the stuicc-w'alls to bear a heavier pressure there. 
Since, as described above, the course of the wall lies over undulating 
country, the sluices at the deeper pomLs must necessarily also have 
supponed a grater pressure of water, so that the struts arc appropriate. 
Further, we discovered in the sluice at loflcr 63 a clay overflow-pipe, 
which shows that the sluices w^ere intended as dams. In my opimon 
they served a double purpose r first, in times of excessive rain they 
prc^'cntcd the water from the higher ground flowing down into the 
deepest portions of the Lveus I'aJley, and there destroying the wall, as 
actually once happened tfuring bad weather. Secondly, in war-time 
the sluices could be tilted with water at critical points so as to make it 
difficult for the enemy to cross the moat; but in peace tlte moat was 
probably left dry. The walls show a peculiar technique which was not 
knmvn in the until the late Roman period : sections of five or more 
layers of brick ahemate with a casing of masonry. The only precedent 
with which 1 am familiar Is the wall of Nicaea, built by Claudius 
Gothicus in 269. Probably this method came to the East from Gaul, 
for it is there that we find Uic earliest and most frequent examples of it. 
.As a defensive work the wall of Theodosius has really no parallel in 
late Roman times ; so that as far as I can sec, this tj’pe of fortification, 
consisting of a moat and two walls raised in tiers atove one another, 
appears for the first time at Constantinople, However, we must remem- 
ber that the art of fortification was then at its aenith, and that therefore 
a brilliant engineer, as the architect of the wnll of Theodosius un¬ 
doubtedly was, could arrive at this innovaticn only from practical 
considerations. But it seems to me quite likely that Hellenistic influence 
may be traced here, for it is certainly reraai^ble how oomplctcly the 
rules of Hellenistic ardiitccts have been carried into practice. This 
conjecture is the more probable as it was precisely in the 5th-6ih 
centuries that a predilection was shown for transcribing the works of 
Hellenistic tacticians; though it is true that the lore thus served up 
again was in general entirely that of bookmen and never of practical 
value, a thing which especially strikes us in Vegetius. But once, as 
suggested by the wall of Theodosius, it may have borne practical fruit. 
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We are on firmer groimd in oonsidenng briefly the influence which 
t!ie wallf; of the main city exercised in later times. We may mention 
here Adalia and Nicaea, whose late Roman fortification was in the 
middle a^es surrounded n 4 th outer walls, and the ‘ tripIe-waUed ’ 
Armenian fortification of Maniziken, which probably also shows the 
iiiHiience of Constantinople. But a particularly strilung parallel is to 
be found at Ani, tlie Armenian rcsidetii^ of the Bagratids^ which on two 
sides is protected by deep defiles, ivhile only one side is easily accessible 
from the plain. This unprotected side shows a raised main w^all and a 
fow'cr outer nwll; a moat may have been tlicrc, but no trace of it has 
yet been found. However, Byzantium t'ormed a precedent not only 
for the East, but also for Norman fortified w'orks. 

The massive nature and technical perfection of the new wall made 
the city practically impregnable, provided always that the structure was 
kept in good repair. So that we constantly hear of renovation*work 
necessitated by the ravages of time, and in particular ow-ing to eartli> 
quakes. The first great catastrophe of the sort occurred in the autumn 
of 447, while Theodosius himself was still alive; it faulted in the 
destruction of 57 towers. Attila was close at hand, anti speedy re¬ 
building was essential; in fact the prefect Constantine got the necessary 
work done in the incredibly short space of 6c days. The earthquake of 
16 August 554 damaged the walls near the Golden Gate, and three 
years later, on 6 December, fresh shocks occurred, especially affecting 
die stretch between the Rhcsiiun Gate and the Golden Gate. It is with 
this disaster that we should probably connect the inscription of Justin 
and Sophia at Mcvlevi hanc Kapu, referring to a reconditioning of the 
outer wall, for according to Prooopius no further repairs of tlie walls 
look place during the later veais of Justinlan^s reign. In 616 the city 
was fiercely but unsuccessfufiy attacked by the . 4 vais, in alliance with the 
Persians. An inscription of Justinian II (beginning of the eighth century) 
shows that tlie subsidiary gate south of the sigma-shaped bend was 
restored. In 713 the ever-incrcasing danger from the Arabs caused 
Anustasius It to recondition the city walls, and in particular to equip 
the shot-storeys of the towers with artillery-pieces. The necessity of 
these measures soon became clear, for in 717-18 the city was invested on 
all sides by Maslamah, but the attack was brilliantly beaten off by Leo ill 
and die culture of Europe was tlvus saved from the .<\rab invaders. 

On 26 October 74 ^* ^ earthquake caused extensive damage. 
The emperor immediately put restoration work in hand, and levied a 
special tax for it: a scries of inscriptions refers to this (on towers 5,7, 
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i8, tg, 25, 3J^ 37, 45, 47j 48, 55, 56), Under Theophilus (82^-42) 
work tvas confined to the towers rw ihe Btachemae gate and to the sea- 
waits. The next catastruphe of magnitude happened in the tenth 
century, in the earthquakes of 25 OctoMr qSfi, and q January 9S7, when 
the dome of St. Sophia was destroyed, togedier with many churches and 
buildings as vrell as some of the towers on the walls. Two inscriptions 
of Basil and Constantine (towers 1 and 36) probably refer to this. 

The enlarged wall of Blachemac (die wall of Comnenus, plate V) 
dates from the second half of the twelfth century, stretching from 
Tekfur Saray to the Bluchemae gate. The emperor Manuel caused 
funlier reconditioning at various points in the walls, but clearly did not 
complete the work, for again in 1197 Alexius in had the Chaisiua ^te 
entirely restored, repairing damage already tong neglected, according 
to the text of an inscription which now only survives in a literary source. 
Under the Latin emperors (1204-1261} practically no work can have 
been done on the walls, ^'iicllae] viii, immediately after his victory 
in 1261, had the city walls raised in height, probably rt^toring the 
battlements. His successor. And ron ecus ii (1282—1328) undertook a 
thorough renovation of the wall, and there is stilt extant at least a copy 
of an inscription of 1286 referring to this. Gold coins of both emperors, 
representing the Virgin encircled by a crown of city walls, were probably 
coined to oommemomie this work. Violent eaitliquakcs occurred in 
the autumn of 1344, but tlieir ravages vrerc qulcuy made good by 
Apocauoos, and the opportunity was taken to add a parapet and battle¬ 
ments to the moat. Further damage was done by the earthquake of 
the spring of 1354. 

Politically, the position of the Bysantine city wa.$ becoming more 
and more unstable. In 1422 the Turks had besieged it, though without 
success, and their growing power might well cause a wide-spread 
feeling of a crisis in the immediate future ; as far as was possible with 
timited means, preparations were made to meet it. The chief measure 
taken was ihe renovation of the outer-wall; dated inscriptions inform 
US of the progress of the work, the earliest of those preserved being 
bum I^levlevi liane Kapu, The first dates from 1433, others from 
1438, 1440, 1441, 1444, and the last from 1448 (from a tower near the 
Sea of Marmara). In 1453, when Sultan Mchmed began to invest the 
city, the advance-works were in good condition—not so, however, the 
main wall, and although the worst parts could ccrtamly be soon patched 
up not much trust was now placed in it, the defenders relying 
entirely on the strength of tlie aavance-wall. On the fourtli day after 
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the city had been taken storm, Mehmed ceremonially took possession 
of it» ^d the history of the walls entered a new phase. Under the 
new regime, the conqueror ordered the walls destroyed during the 
siege to lie immediately repaired. This was tlte more necessary, as 
he could not foresee the results likely to follow m the West from the 
loss of the eastern outpost of European culture, and whether he would 
have to defend his spoils after having won tliem. 

1 must pass over here the later history of the walls, and the damage 
caused by the earthquakes of 15001 16^, 1754 and 1766. The last 
extensive repairs were done under Ahmet ii. At the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century Dallaway. the author of the Brst detailed account of the 
walls {Archaeotogia (iw3}, xiv, 233 d) found that several towers were 
ruinous and that the moat had been turned into fields for the cultivation 
of melons and tobacco. From this time onwards began the uncon- 
tmHahle and irremediable collapse of this gigantic defence-work, which 
had shattered the assaults of the migrating peoples, the annies of the 
Kalifs, the ill-disciplined predatory hordes of the Sbvs, Bulgars, and 
Russians. Yet still, notw'ithstanding its present state of decay, it beam 
eloquent witness to the awe-inspiring might and brilliant glory of an 
empire which for a thousand years protected culture, art and beauty, and 
had preserved them through the Dark Ages for the dawn of a new ^y. 


Not® 

We wish to thank Herr Direktor Schede, of the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute, for most kindly allowing reproductions of the hitherto 
unpublished restorations on plates n, ni and rv; aod Dr Gerhard 
Bersu for his help in supplying the orher illustrations, some of which 
are from his own photographs.— Editors. 
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THE VI^^E-SCROLL IN SCOTLAND (plates i^fv) 

Readers of Dr Kjtzinger's recent article (Antiquity, 1936, x, 
61-71) will have appreciated the importance of the vine scroll motive in 
Angli^ acuJptttrc. It was of foreign origin even in England, and its 
occurrence in Scotland is therefore double exotic. This fact was 
recognbed long ago (in 1903) by Romitly Alien, to whose magnificent 
and astonishingly complete corpus {Early Cftristian monuments of 
Scotland) every suhsec^uent student must be deeply indebted, ^ Foliage , 
he writes (p* 236), * was essentially a non-Celtic motive in decorative 
art; and wherev'er it occurs in Ireland, Scotland or Wales, its presence 
must tiave been due directly to Northumbrian, or indirectly to Italo- 
Byzantine, influence \ Today we should express the same opinion, but 
in slightly different words. We should say that the Scottish menu-* 
ments with foliage were all made under the influence of the Northum¬ 
brian or Anglian school of sculptors; diat the foiiage-designs can in every 
instance be regarded as vine-scrolla, or as derived from vine^croHs; 
and that they originated somewhere in the eastern Mediterranean, 

There are two distinct groups of canned crosses with vine-scrolls 
in Scotland, lire soulhem ^up is confined to the region south of 
the Forth, w’ith a single possible exception at St. Andrew's, Fife. It 
consists of fragments from Abercom, the seat of an Anglian bishopric 
in the yth century (though tlie crosses arc probably later), from 
Aberlady, Morham, Jedburgh ; and of an important sub-group round 
Hoddora (Kentigem's earlier centre) where many fragments of .Anglian 
character have l^en found, and are still preserved in a wine-cellar 
at the castle there, where I photographed them in 19^6. With this 
whole southern group, whose masterpiece of course is at Ruthw'ell, 
I am not now directly ooncemed. 

North of the Forth are several crosses, cross-slabs or fragments on 
which designs ultimately derived from tlte Northumbrian vine-scroll 
have been observed. The most remarkable instances occur at rivo 
adjacent places in tlic peninsula between Dornoch Firth and Nigg 
Bay, Ross-shire, namely, at Hilton of Cadbotl and at Tarbat. Both 
examples are now safely preserved in the National Museum at 
Edinburgh. Round the margin of the Hilton sbb (plate t) is a design 
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consisting of a vine-stem with branching spirals and grapes, in which are 
set fantastic birds (derived originally from peacocks, as their tails show), 
sometimes eating the grapes. On the central portion are carved some 
of the well-known Pictish symbols ; and the lower panel has a spirited 
hunting scene. The whole carving is admirably executed ; it is a work 
of real beauty, with its well-balanced desigpa, and b the work of a 
genuine artist. The Tarbat fragment is simitar, but it b much worn. 
The general design seema to have been the same, and may have been made 
by the same sculptor. It is to be observed that the vine has become 
a^nuated and tlic bunches of grapes arc highly cooveniionalizcd. 

The nearest parallel is to found on a fragm^t from St. Peter's, 
York (plate n), now preserved in the Hosnitium there. (The 
parallelism was observed by the present \vTiter Wfore he dboovered 
that it had also been noliceH by Romilly Allen, who noted that it was 
‘ a Northumbrian variant of the classical vine-scroll, modified by 
Byzantine influence '), This fragment was described ^ the late Mr 
\V. G. Collingwood as ' an example of the latest stage of good Anglian 
art *, and he put it in his Period A3, which he regaled as pre-I>Miish 
( Yorkshire Arck^ Jourrml, S3t, 161), In his book (NorthuTnbnajt Crosses^ 
1927) he attributed it, in the index, to the early loth century. The 
dates thus given to it difler considerably, but suggest that the 
York monument falls within the period 800^50. The resemblance 
between the York example and the two Scottish ones is so close that 
they may well be contemporary. This would mean that the Hilton 
slab cannot be earlier than the 9^ century. 

On the cross at Forres (whiclt I have not seen) there appears to 
be some ornament, on one of the sides, reminiscent of foliage-scrolls. 
Tlus is the monument usually described as Sueno’s stone ; it has no 
Pictiah symbols on it, and for this reason a late date is probable (Stuart, 
Sculptured Stones, 1, plate at). It is described by Romilly Allen (op. 
a/., p. 151)1 w'ho does not illustrate it, as * foliage or beasts interlaced, 
much worn 

There is a somewhat parallel design on the side of the Mugdrum 
slab (Stuart, I, plate 5a) described by Romilly Allen WA. id, p. 3^) as 
‘ scroll foliage with winged dragons m the scrolls \ It has no Piedsh 
symbols. 

The bunches of mpes, which be^n as proper buncltcs, degenerate 
into three round balls ; and the foliage-spirals become mere curving 
lines. The leaves, never very vine-like, tend to become narrow and to 
resemble those on ' Samian ' pottery and Roman inscribed atones. It 
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is possible that these Roman relics may even have sug^ted them. 
There mav have been some carved Roman stones Still visible, at any 
rate in northern England, at the time when the crosses were made. 
The rosette, which is quite common on the crosses, especially in the 
vinc^crolls, was carv'cd on the upper portion of some of the Roman 
stones, and may have been used also on buildings. 

It is interesting to compare two vine-scrolls, one from the Anglian 
region of Abcrlady (piJtTE ill) and the other the well-knotvn Drosten 
stone ftom St, Vt^ans (flatk rv), near Arbroath, Angus. The Aber- 
ladv stone (now at Carlowde House near Edinburgh) has bunches with 
six or seven grapes, and the tendrils end in two or three pointed leaves. 
The Drosten grapes are the conventional three and there is but a single 
leaf awkwardly attached. There is an inscription (which has never 
been examined by a palaeographer) reading drosten ipe uoret ett 
FORCUS. The names all occur in the Pictiah king-lists (if tiOBET may be 
equated with waotD, which is doubtful), Bvit there is no assurance 
that the Drosten here commemorated was a Pictish king.^ If he was, 
the only one who seems to be chronologically suitable is die third, 
Drust, son of Constantine, whose dates arc given by Anderson {E<iriy 
Sotatces, p. cxiii) as about 834-6. There was another Druat about 780 
and vet another who reigned from 724-6. 'Fhe Drosten stone has a 
cro^' on one face, covered with interlacing ornament, and on the other 
several Pictish symbols, together w'ith the eagle and fish, a hooded 
bowman, a boar, deer and several other animals. 

On the west aide of the cross-slab opposite the post-office in 
Crieff, Perthshire, is a confused design with three-berried bunches. 
The combination of scroU''ivork w'tdi an angular design occurs on the 
side of a fragment from Dacre, Cumberland, dated by Cbllingwoi^ 
‘ perhaps not more than a hundred years after Bede ' (p. 47), that is, 
early qth century ; but the execution of the design on the face is far 
superior to anything on the Crieff cross. 

Scrolls without leafage occur on cross-slabs at .Aberlcmno, Angus 
{Early Chr, Mens. p. 2ti), Abemethy {ih, id. p. tia), and on the cross 
at Dtipplin, Perthshire. These scrolls have a distant resemblance to 
di3t on an Anglian cross at llkley, Yorks, placed by Coliingwood 
* at the end of die Anglian period proper probably during ‘ the years 
imnicdiately before 867 ’ (p. 50). 

The evidence of date is almost purely stylistic and therefore to 
be accepted with great caution ; but it is consistent in suggesting the 
ninth cxintury as the approximate period of all these Scottish examples. 
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History records only two dntes that bear at all on the problem. The 
first is the request of Nalian, kin;^ of the Piets, to Ceotfrrd, abbot of 
W'carmouth and Jamow^ for arcliitects who could build in his kingdom 
a stone church aher the fashion of the Romans, together with certain 
information tliat would enable him to confute the priests of the 
Columban diurch. This occurred about tire year 710, (Naitan was 
king f^rom 706 to 724 and again, after an interval, from 728 to 729, 
according to Andciaon's dating). The architects were sent, together 
with a long and uninteresting epistle, which Bede quotes in full (Bi^k 
§2t) and which he may have composed himself. No remains of thetr 
handiwork are known to have survived; but it ts reasonable to infer 
ill at, just as the importation of architects by Benedict Btscop m the 7th 
century led ultimately to the foundation of the Anglian school of car¬ 
ving i^lf, so the Anglian architects may have performed a similar 
function for Ptciland. But the stylistic resemblances of our vinc^cralls 
are all to monuments in the latest Anglian style, so that we cannot 
attribute any of them directly to the influence of Ccolfrid’^s architects. 

The other pertinent date is the year 843, which is approximately 
that of the union of the kingdoms of the Piets and Soots under Kenneth 
hiacalpin. It seems not unlikely that an event of this kind might 
produce just that environment in which such a stone-carvmg style, 
already perhaps potentially present, might de^’etop. But attempts to 
equate political and cultural activities are notoriously dangerous. 

For the present we must be content to accept the period Soo-iooo. 
long ago suggested by Anderson, as still die best for the crosses and cross- 
slate of eastern Scotland. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the signifleant distribution of 
the vioe-scroUs (map, p. 472). Nearly every example is from a place on 
or very near the eoast, the only exception being Crieff. That is what one 
would expect. The coastal regions were those which vrere most easily 
reached from the south, and w'liere Northumbrian influenoc would most 
readily be felt. Tlic concentiation round the mouth of the Tay is strik¬ 
ing, and suggests a date when Scone, Abemethy, and Forte viot were 
of more importance than the other centres further north. 

1 wish to thank the authorities of the National Museum, Edinburgh, 
for permission to publish photographs of the Hilton of CadboU stone : 
and my warmest t hanks to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, of that Museum, for 
the trouble he has taken to secure good photographs ^ also to Dr 
Collingc of the York Museum for the photograph of the cross-fragment 
from St. Peter’s, York. O.G.S.C. 
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PLACE-NA-MES. SCOTLAND 

The following abstract formed part of 3 paper on the Study of 
Place-names in Scotland read by Dr A. Macdonald, of Edinburgh, at 
the Congress of the Intemaunnal Association for European Folk-Lore 
and Ethnology held in Edinburgh last July, Lack of space prevents 
printing the complete paper. 

*The hrst germ of Scottish place-name study, as far as I am aware, 
was the publication, in 18S5, by that veteran of letters Sir Herbert 
IVIasvrell of ^lon^eith, of Sittdies in the Tepo^aphy of Callatnay^ This 
was followed by a aeries of articles on the place-names of Argyll, con¬ 
tributed to The Scotsman in 1887 by the late rrofessor MacKinnon, of the 
Chair of Celtic in the University of Edinburgh. Since then iliere have 
appeared numerous studies of particular districts—counties, parishes, 
glens—as well as more ambitious tvorks covering the whole country. 
Tliese studies include Professor W. J. ^^'atson.’s Place-Names of Boss 
and Cromarty (1904), E, C. Ellice's Place-Namet in Glef^arry and Glen- 
quoich (1898}, A. R. Forbes's Place-Names of Skye (1923), James 
Macdonald's Place-Names of IFiert Aberdeenshire (1808), H. C. Gillies' 
Plaec-Nanies of Argyll (1906), W. J. N. Liddall’s Place-Names of Fife 
and Kinross (189^ and Sir Herbert Maswell’s Place-Names of 
Galloway {1930). These works-^ot by any means a complete list— 
come under my heading of particular dbtncts; and there have abo 
been numerous articles, on parishes mainly, published in tlie Proceed¬ 
ings of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, the Scottish Get^aphical 
Magazine^ and the Celtic Retdew, Of general studies wc have such 
works as Sir Herbert Maxwell's Scottish Land-Names 0 ^ 94 )* 

J. B, Johnston's Place-Names of Scotland (ist edn., 1893, 2nd edn,, 
1903, 3rd edn., 1934), Brekme sWeridge's The “ Abers ” and “ Invers ” 
of Scotland (*933) and Professor W. J. Watson's The History of ike 
Celtic Place-Names of Scotland (1926). 

‘The main virtue which local works generally liave is an intimate 
knowledge of the district under discussion, its place- and field-names, 
its legends, and its p<»ple, A proper of suen knowledge may atone 
for many faults ; for instance, I know a certain farm to the east of which 
b a field called by the ploughman by the name of " Castle Field ", 
There b no traa* of any building there, nothing but a small mound 
and the vestigial remains of a ditch ; yet that same ploughman could 
tell me that a bronse ornament bad been turned up there some twenty 
years before ; and the local gamekeeper added his item of information 
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by Slating that the ruin bbdlcd "Cystic” on the Ordnance Survey maps, 
some quarter of a tnile to the west, is nothing more tlian the ruins of an 
old farm buil^g, which Ke remembered perfectly when still complete. 
In such a way may the local worker, however unsuited he may otherwise 
be for elucidating the meanings, bring his specialized knowledge to 
bear upon things of local interest, and may even succeed in confounding 
the expert carlograplier or expert philologist. 

‘ W'hai must be done towards the better elucidation, of the place- 
names of Scotland ? Obviously the work of the local observer, who 
knows his district by heart, and* can describe it, its people, its legends, 
even its geology, must be added to that of tlie expert in arclweology, 
in philology, and in palaeography. There is only one way in which 
this be done, and that is by the establishment of a Scottish Place- 
Name Society. Is this possible ? 'Fhere is a Society in England 
w'hicli has published a number of volumes, each dealing with a county 
or section of a county. It has, of course, the help of a large number of 
voluntary workers, who send their material to a central clearing-station. 
It has some 800 aubscriberSt of which about one-qimrter are Institu¬ 
tions, who contribute a minimum of 15^ annually; it is not helped at 
all bv a State grant. Can Scotland not do as well ? Surely there arc a 
thousand people with Sconish interests, who would be willing to 
support such a venture ftnandally ? I have no doubt that financial aid 
would be fortlicoming from the Continent of Europe and the New 
Wcjrld ; but to my mind the main thing is that the people of Scotland 
should he interested, that a central b^y should be set up ^d the 
possibilities of my suggestiun thoroughly investigated. Should it prove 
feasible—as I think—steps could then be taken to enlist the services 
of these indispensable local helpers, who ivould be willing to report on 
local names and traditions. Nothing that might prove of the slightest 
value should be neglected; field-names may prove extremely useful, 
for, as I know by experience, tlie names of old cstetes and farms may 
disappear, as estates and fanns, but they almost invariably remain in 
the local memory as the names of fields. 

* I do not claim this suggestion to be an original idea ; il has been 
mooted previousiy, as for instance in 1934 a reviewer in The Times 
Literary Supplement concluded his remarks on a book on Scottish 
place-names thus; " l*he truth Is that a satisfactory general book on 
Scots place-names is impossible till the whole of Scotland has been 
covered in a series of sdiolarly count}’ volumes , 4 ny attempt to do 
this would, I know, have tiie benefit of the advice of tlie Director of 
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the English Survey, Sir AHen Mawer, who would be glad to put his 
knowledge and experience at Ute disposal of a Scottish body and I 
have good reason tor believing that the Ordnance Survey would be very 
sympatheticaUv disposed. The method adopted by the English body, 
which is economical and simple* might with advantage be followed ; 
and indeed one of the three Lothians has already been covered in a 
thesLs after the English model, and the other two are at present being 
studied by Edinburgh graduates. Nor is the material lacking. The 
Scottish History Socieiv publications, as well as the publications of 
older societies like the' BannatyTie Chib, give us printed material; 
the contents of HAL General Register House and the National Library 
of Scotland are mom and more at our disposal; we have the inii'aluable 
aid of the work of Sir William Ciaigie and Dr Grant, which wo may 
supplement with Joseph Wright''a English Dialect Dictionary; and we 
have for the use of Scottish students an increasing number of maps and 
plans, or copies of them, wliich are available as the result of a Com¬ 
mittee fouTtded a year ago for the preservation of old estate plans. W'e 
cannot tell what a detailed study of the place- and field-nam^ of 
Scotland may bring to ua. Apart from the fact that such study Is in 
itselJf a liberal education, requiring considerable knowledge of all sides of 
Scotland and of Scottish life, it is me case that the work of the e^nolegist, 
the historian, and the archaeologist must go unfinished without the 
help of the student of place-names. With iliat help wc throw 
light upon the sites of ancient battles, trace die movements of ancient 
peop[es—we may even discover positively the identity of the Piets 1 ' 

MESOLITHIC PIT-DWELLINGS (pistes v-vt) 

What must probably rank as the earliest group of artificial dwellings 
yet revealed by the spade in Britain has recently been investigated on 
the Corporation sewage farm ai Farnham, Surrey. The site, which 
overhangs a permanent spring (plate V) of great antiquity, has for some 
years been a resort of collectors of flint implements, fcfut it stands to the 
credit of Mr W. F. Rankine, of Badshot Lea, to have recognieed that 
many of the flints derived from a group of loam-filled pits scooped out 
of the gravel. The exbtenoe of these pits was first suspected in 1929-30 
through olMcrvation of surface cotour-differcnccs after ploughing. Trial 
sections cut in 1930 and in 1935^ definitely proved that miemUths and 
associated flint-wTirk were to be found in the pits in fresh condition, 

* VV, F, Riiikiiw, * A MestilLUiic Site at FAmluuii Sttrrty ArckAeob^iail Colitctiotu, 
1936. luv, p. i+ff. 
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During July and part of September of the present year excavations 
were carried out by ihc present writer with the co-operation of Mr 
Ranklnc and oilier Friends, the financial support of the Trustees of the 
Percy Sladen Memorial Fund and the Surrey Archaeological Society, 
and the help and encouragement of the Corporation of Famham. Only 
a small proportion of the site was explored* but this was stripped to the 
surface of tlie undisturbed gravel. Traces of a Belgic ditch and of a 
curved enclosure ditch of Foraan-British age were the first features to 
be revealed, but in fotlowing the course of the latter it was found to cut 
into the filling of a ‘ pit^ulwelling' or hut-foundation which proved to 
be of much greater antiquity. Subsequently nvo more of the early 
dwellings were revealed in plan, and the three were cleared of their 
contents. 

The primary material recovered from the pits consisted of a 
homogeneous flint industiy of Tardenoistan affinities, stone pebbles 
with lettered extremities, vast quantities of * crackled ‘ flints, charcoal 
and yellow ochre. All of the worked fiints from tlic pits have been 
retained and it is hoped to learn a ^eat deal from a study of the tech¬ 
nique employed to produce microliths, often of minute from the 
large nodules of Hints utili^^d as raw rnaterial. Tlic Hint industry has 
not vet been studied in detail, but it compares with that collected from 
the surface in the Horsham district and elsewhere in Surrey and Sussex, 
mostly on the Low'cr Greensand. An idea of the richness of the in¬ 
dustry from the pits can be conveyed by the statement that from 
pit II hettveen 360-70 microliths and micro-burins were recovered, as 
well as angle-burins and scrapers and masses of cores and flakes, not 
to speak or over 1500 crackled Hints of a certain st^e- The superiority 
of sudi dosed finds fmm pit-dwellings over material collected (and 
selected 1) from the surface does not require emphasizing. 

The Famham pits, one of which with weU-defined entrance and 

K st-hole and two distinct compartments is illustrated by plate vi, can 
paralleled by previous finds at Hassocks and Sclmcston in Sussex 
as well as elsewhere in England and on the Continent, but as a general 
rule («.£. on most of the I^wcr Greensand sites and on the Pennincs) 
the Tardenotsian people seem to have been content mth rough wind¬ 
breaks and possibly tents. Such impermanent structures would have 
been a natural result of their tinsettleu way of life. Yet when die local 
inducement was sufficient—and the spring at Famham still provides 
excellent drinking-water despite the use to which the surrounding land 
is put—it is evident that they were not incapable of digging themselves 
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m to some extent out of the wind. This need hardly occasion suqjrise 
when the much more elaborate houses found on liic open stations of the 
palaeolithic tnununoth hunters of south Russia and Siberia (Malta, 
Kostienki and Gai^rino) arc remembered.* The ntindier of pits at 
Famham has not been exactly determined, but it is in any case not to 
be supposed that they were all inliabited at the same time. Probably 
the camping around the spring was a seasonal a0air, bdulged in by 
small groups of food^gatherers w’ho normally sought their food wander¬ 
ing over die Lower Greensand. At least sections through the pit- 
fihings have shown clear evidence that some of the pits were used on 
more than one occasion, hearths being stratified at different levels, 

It is hoped to publish a full account of the discovery in the 
Proceedij^s of the Prehistoric Society and to present the contents of two 
of the pits to the British Museum, J. G, D. CLARK, 

BONE-CAVES IN JURA (plates vii, viu) 

A correspondent sends us the accompanying photographs of caves 
on the island of Jum (plates vu, vin), off the west coast of Scotland 
(Argyll 177). They are situated on the north shore of Loch Tarbert, 
between Gleann High Mor on the northwest and Aird Rcarnhar on the 
south (Lat. 55^ 58' N ; Lnng. ^ 58' w). As can be seen, in the mouth 
of the cave are numbers of sea shells and split bones, both of birds and 
mammals. Close by are the remains of the raised beaches that are 
found all down die west coast. There seems little doubt that these 
caves were inhabited by man. Whether their occupation goes back to 
the period of the raised beaches could be deiermined only by a careful 
survey of the whole co^t and by excavation. Our correspondent 
suggests that the site is suitable for an excavation camp, for it is remote 
^m all roads and from human habitation, and could only be explored 
in this way. We would add that the excavation of such a site is not a 
job to be lightly undertaken, nor by anyone without considerable 
previous experience. 

Tlie island of Jura has been isolated from die r«t of Scotland all 
^ugh histo^. It may have been die Hlnba, HinSina insula, of 
Adamnan. visited by Saint Colitmba, In 177a the people still lived in 
very primiti\*e conical huts, like those described by the old writers 
(Pennant^S Second Tour in Scotland, Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. Ill 1800, 
plate opp. p, 278). . T ■ 1 /) 

*V. G, Cbilde. Pma, Prthitt- Soe,, 1935, p. 
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A BRIDGE IN THRACE (piate is) 

The modepti Greek province of Eastern^ Macedonia ooiresponda 
with an area which in antiquity was induded in Thrace. South of the 
small modern town of Drama, \vhich is tdcnttlicd by some with the 
ancient Drabeskos, is a wide undrained mai^hy area derived from the 
various streams of the river Angista, wliicli is undoubtedly the ancient 
Angites. Roughly southw'cst of Drama rises the Isolated mass of Mount 
Pangaeum, the great gold-mining centre of the Greek world. North 
and soutli of this mountain two depressions give access for a route 
from east to west. Both routes are lised today and converge on the 
Stiymon near the site of the ancient Amphipolis. The river ^gista, 
which rises in the mountains north of Drama, ultimately flows into the 
lake made by the Strymon below the larger Lake Tahino. 

Tlie marshy region of the Angista is some fifteen kilometres square, 
A modem trati leaves Drama and passes through the villages of 
Koudounia and Mavrolefkh skirting Banitsa and so reaching Kjormista, 
which b the principal village on the north which ^ves access to the 
mountain, by way of the monastery of Eikosiphoenisaes, which stands 
some toco feet up. 

At Baniisa begins the curious fivc-kilometrc-long Iron Gates of 
the Angista, a deep ravine w'ith rapids, '^rhrough thb ravine run the 
aocumuiated waters of the marsh. The marsh today is known as 
Goumokoumaso, 

A rnain route in ancient times could run across the Drama plain 
from the east, through Banitsa and along the edge of the Iron Gates, 
getting round Pangaeum by the north alon^ easy land. The Via 
Egnatia may possibly have run thb way. But it may equally have run 
south of Pan^eum. 

Exactly three kilometres east of Banitsa village—near a point where 
the main stream of the Angista turns west to enter the Iron Gates near 
Banitsa—b a large two-span stone brid^ (PLATE ut), alongside the 
Mavrolefki-Kormista track. It b allgnca north and south and today 
stands in marsh rather than athwart any large part of tlie stream. Tlie 
Angbta stream b only a half a kilometre north of it, running east and west. 

The bridge was thus built to deal with conditions which vrere 
diflerent from those evident today, 

Its main feature is the fine central cutwater. Remains of a coping 
exbt over tiie southern arch. 

The bridgc-buildcTa who have lived in thb region, and whose 
architecture was capable of a bridge of thb character, were the Romans, 
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Byzantines, Venetians and GenoiJse, and possibJy Turks. Ttic char¬ 
acter of the bridge seems to rule out the ancient Greeks. Roman 
Philippi is near at hand. Venetian work is seen at KavalEa at the south 
end of the plain of Pliitippi. Turkish work is everywhere round in the 
countryside. A Byzantine castle exists at Eleutherac, south of Pangaeum 
on the coast. Genoese castles arc found not far away at Enos. 

The bridge does not seem to me to be Turkish and is certainly not 
modem Greek, Modem Greek work is ruled out by the fact that tlus 
district was a Turkish province up to 1913 and local Greeks were a 
depressed royah class. Moreover the bridge was designed to meet 
conditions which must have existed a long time ago. 

7Tie masonry docs not resemble Italian or Byzantine medieval 
w'ork of the type seen In tlicse parts. It seems therefore iliat the bridge 
may l>c Roman. But to what system of roads it belongs I cannot say. 
Its solid and well-designed structure suggests dial it carried a road of 
importance. The fact that the bridge is aligned north and south and 
not cast and west as would be required for a road-bridge on the Via 
Egnatia may be due merely to a deviation made necessary by the 
wanderings of the .Angista streams. Tltrec Roman roads converged 
from the west on Philippi, The bridge- may belong to any one of titesc. 

Stanley Casson, 

ROMAN BAS-RELIEF, AVIGNON (plates x, xi) 

In Antiquht for December 1936 (p, -168), Dr D. P. Dobson 
mcniions the Roman relief, depicting a boat laden with wine-barreis, 
whidi is now' to he seen in the new' lapidary section of the Musw Cal vet 
at Avignon. This monument has never been adequately reproduced, 
and it has in consequence received less attention than perhaps it 
deserves. It was found some thirty years ago near Cabrid-es d’Atguea 
(Canton Periuis, Vaucluse) together tvith the tiirce fragmentary reliefs, 
of similar material and workmanship, which arc now incongruously 
grouped against its reverse face (Deydier, Bull. Arch.^ 1912, 87, pi. 
SSll; Esperandieu, lieteuii g^no'al des bas-’relitfs de /a Gauk romaifte, 
LX. too, nos. 6799, 63 oo). M are carved in a hard, brown, rather 
coarse-grained limestone, derived probably from tlte local quarries of 
Luberon, In its present condition the block here illustrated (plates x, 
xi) measures 1 m. 50x0.58x040, hut a considerable portion from the 
right-hand end is missing, An offset of about an inch is dearly marked 
on tlie upper fact, and togcilicr with ihc other fragments, which depict 
respectively a stack of storage-jara, a horse drawing some object now 
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lost, probably a cart, and a naan, who ia pcrhapa leading the hoTse of 
the second fragment—it probably formed die decoration of a tomb 
upon which was portrayed the occupation of the dead man during life. 
Such tombs ore more common in northeast France, but are not unknown 
in Frovence. In form it would be an upstanding, boK-Uke structure, 
a Immble ^^riant of the mausoleum of tbc Julii at St. Rcmy or of the 
towers which once stood at Ais-^n-Provence. 

The form of the boat calls for no special oommenL With its 
shallow draught it was well adapted for river-work and the type was 
widely employed in Gaul. The boat on die Igel Column (Drexel, 
MiU. Arch. Imt. Rom., rgao, oi) affords an obvious paraUcl. The 
river-transport of the BJionc ^’alley was urganbted upon a sc^e unsur¬ 
passed elsewhere in the Roman world. Bi^ides the great companies 
whicii operated upon the Kh6ne, the Sa6nc and in part upon the Loire, 
there were smaller groups upon the lesser rivers. To one of these, the 
nautac tirumtici, who brough!: the produce of the Durance valley to 
the quays at Arles for shipment abroad or for iranspiirt up-river to 
Lyon and iTcyond, the dead man may well have belnngetl. By far the 
most important item of bb freight would have been, as here, wine. 
Pliny (//iW. Nat. xrv, 68) does not speak highly of the general quality 
of the wine produced in Narbonensia, aTihough that of Baeteirae 
(Briers) enjoyed a high reputation m Gaul, and by the middle of the 
nrst century A.D, it was finding its way to Rome fctL, sv, 45.P-3), There 
can however be little doubt that wine formed the largest single item of 
export and chat it constituted the bulk of the awtona, the taxation in 
kind, paid by the province. The lower Durance Is also well adapted, 
for tile production of oil, and it may be suggested that the wicker jars 
here depicted are for Uie storage of olives. 

Stylistically the relief is of great interest. The figures have a good 
deal in common with certain Romanesque work, e.g, the reliefs in the 
cloister at Gercma (Deschamps, La scuipUtre franfaisc d t'^poque romanc, 
pL 89). 'fhe similarity is of course purely accidental, but the pos- 
sibili^ of such comparison is significant of the quality of a good deal 
of the lesser sculpture of Roman Provence. Interest has in the past 
inevitably been centred upon the greater monuments sudi as tlie arch 
at Orange and tlie monuments at St, R6my, Yet there too more 
attention might with profit have been paid to the sculptural past of the 
region. The local version of the classical Greek idiom, while dependent 
for expression upon the economic conditions established under Roman 
rule, was parallel to, rather than derivative from, the an evolved in 
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Augu$tan Ratne, In a few districtsj noiabfy at Vaison, the metropolitan 
art gained a complete ascendancy; a vbit to this remarkahle site om be 
most depressing. Elsewhere the provincial element was strong; and 
so for from being a mere barbarkatlon of Roman elements, it had a 
decided positive content of its own. In particular is this true of the 
lower Rhdne valley, W'here objects such as the ‘ Tarasque of Novm ’ 
(tiperandieu, op. cit,, i, 121) attest the degree of slull and originality 
that could be attained by the pre-Roman craftsman. 

The dating of this provincial sculpture is not easy, Tlie present 
example is dearly related to two other reliefs at Avignoot both of w^ch 
came from the C’hfiteau de Maraud! near Vaison and depi^ respectively 
the labours of Hercules and a sacrificial scene (Espdrandieu, op. rfl,, 1, 
274 and 290). All three may presumably be dated to the fii^t, or early 
second, century aj 3 . 

Whatever its qualities, it is clear that the time is past when work of 
this ti^pe could simpiv be dismissed, as Drexel dismisses this relief, as 
crude and rustic, llierc is a tremendous amount of bad provincial 
art, but there is also much that is good ; and it is hardly surprising that 
it is in precisely those works wliich display the strongest influence of the 
native idiom tmt that art la to be seen at its best and most interesting. 

J. B. Waud Perrins. 


A TURKISH WATER BOTTLE (plate xil) 

The conditions of the Anatolian highlands have tended to preserve 
to the present years many forms of early craftsmanship, of which the 
wooden water bottle (scale: 5 ons.) illustrated (plate xit) is an 
example. 

As shown in the photo the bottle is equipped with three ‘ necks 
the main one in the centre and one at citiier side, all connecting with the 
interior of the vessel. An alternative shape has only one subsidiary 
neck. 

The centre of manufa<^p appears to be mo villages, Evdler and 
Kozluca, near to Sandikli in the Afyan KArahissar Vilayat. Tlic 
extent of circulation of these utensils has not been determined, but it ia 
probably confined to tlte Sandikli ICarmakamati. 

The material used is pinewood, the whole body being carved from 
the one block. Tlic inset base is the only added portion, Tlie tools 
used are (a) an adze for roughing out the exterior shape, (b) a lar^ type 
of awl with a wooden cross-handle for hollowing out the interior. 
Numerous holes arc made and the loose intervening wood is cut out 
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with (c) a chisel and mallet* The boles in the necks arc burnt out with 
a hot iron. 

I an» indebted to Mr R. H. Macartney* for the technical 

information* J. R. S-EEWAitr, 

HUM*^ REMAINS, SWANSCOMBE, KENT 

The following statement has been prepared by the Swanscombe 
Research Committee 

In June * 93 Si Mr A. T. Mareton was responsible for the discovery 
of a human occipital bone at a depth of za feet (7*3 metres) from the 
surface in the stratified Middle Gravels of the 100 ft. terrace of the 
Thames at Swanscombe, ICent. The following March he discovered a 
left parietal bone which articulated perfectly with the occipital. Both 
bones lay in the same seam of gravel, though at a distance of 8 yards 
(7 mrtres) from one another. A^ewiated animal bones antiquus, 

etc.) indicated intergbcial conditions, and Middle Aeheiilian implemems, 
in an unabraded condition, occurred at the same horizon, 

Prehminary accounts of the discovery appeared in Nature (19 
October 1935, and 1 August 1936). and on 12 January 1937, Mr Marston 
delivered a lecture on his excavations at the Royal Antliropological 
Institute (Man, 1937, 35). His ftill report will be pukished in the 
Journal of the Institute . 

Under the aegis of the Institute a Committee has been formed to 
investigate the evidence which Mr Marston has collected, and to co- 
ojKrate with him in the further exploration of live site. This ^ra- 
mittee consists of Mr M, .A.. C. Hinton, Keeper of Zoology, 

British Musetim {ChaiTmatt)\ Mr K. P, Oakley, Department of 
GeoloCT, British Museum [Secretary) \ Professor P. G. H. Bosw'ell, 
F.RJ., Department of Geology, Imperial College of Sdence. London ; 
Ptolcsaor W. E. Le Gros Clark, fjrjs,, Department of Anatomy, 
University of Oxford ; Dr Frank Corner, F.G.S.; Mr H, G. Dines, 
Geological Survey of Great Britain ; Mr C, F. C. Hawkes, Department 
of British Antiquities, British Museum; Professor W. B, R. lOi^, 
Department of Geoto^, University College, London j Mj A. T. 
Marston, tJO.S. j Dr G. M. Morant, Galton Laboratory, University 
College, London ; and Mr S. Hazzledinc Warren, f.g.3 . The Com¬ 
mittee is receiving financial support from the RovaJ Society, It will 
prepare a joint report on its hnolngs, wliich wifi W published in due 
course. 
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PETROLOGICAL ANALYSIS 

We gladly print the following communication on the ^por^ce 
of petrological analysis applied to Stone ImpletncniSi which la receiving 
the attention of a subMSDmmiticc appointed by the South-Wesjtcrn 
Group of Museums. 

The time has now' passed in archaeolt^ \vh^ museum specimens 
were considered as possessing merely an intrinsic value in themselves 
unrelated to their potentist ust^ as scientific evidence lowrards the 
furthering of researdi. Moreover, through llie adoption of modem 
metliods of research, arcliaeotogy has tended increasingly during tlic 
past fifteen yearn to take its place among ihe recognized sciences. 

Among such methods must be considered the identification of the 
rocks of which certain implements are formedt by means of petrological 
analysis. Any pctrologist will agree that, as a rule, precise iaentification 
by microscopic examination of mck specimens is uncertain and danger^ 
ous, w'hilc, in the case of objects, e.f, stone axes, adzes, or macc-Jicads, 
which have been ground and polished, accurate identification is im* 
possible short of taking thin sections. Microscopic examination is 
particularlv desirable where a question of comparison of rucks »s con¬ 
cerned, A case in point may be taken from three axes in a provincial 
museum, recently examined, where the colour and indeed tlie apparent 
texture of all three, differed considerably, but on microscopic slides 
being taken from each specimen and examined it was proved that all 
three were composed of the same rock. 

It ivas by means of microscopic examination that Dr H. H. Thomas 
was able to show that die provenance of the ‘ foreign stones ' at Stone¬ 
henge was undoubtedly the Prcsely region of South Wales, w'here a 
unique dyke of a certain type of ophitic dolerite exists. At a later date 
the taking of thin sections from two axes found in oo, Antrim showed 
these to have been made from this ophitic dolerite, thus identifying 
tlicir source of manufacture. During the excavations of the neolithic 
causeivaycd camp at Windmill Hill, near Avebury, Wilts, between 
1925 and 1929, all specimens of stone geologically foreign to the locality 
discovered were similarly dealt with and microscopic slides made, 
with the result that it was discovered that practically all such specimens 
probably came from Nortli Wales, wlule certain of Utem, which were 
made of the augite granopliyre only to be found at Graig Lwyd, 
Camark'onshirc, certainly did so. Fresh light W'as thus thrown on 
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culcuml connexions between North Wates and North Wiltshire, In 
1934 and 1935 implements of this rock were discovered during the 
excavations of the megalitlvic avenue nmning from Overton Hill to the 
drdcs of Avebury, TTiese were likewise identified beyond doubt by 
mJcioscoptc analysis. 

It must be realized that the axe factory of Graig Lwyd wxs pro¬ 
bably only one of many such, exporting wares beyond tlie oonfinca of 
ilieir immediate vicinity, particularly to regions, such as that of the 
chalk, where igneous or metamorphic rocks suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of the implements required are absent. It is by means of the 
ideniihcacion of the original provenance of stone implements and 
comparison witli die sites where each has been found that it is hoped to 
throw considerable further light on such important questions as trade 
routes and consequent diffusion of cultures, through proved connexions 
between specified parts of the country at certain periods. 

In order to further this branch of research a sub-committee was 
formed by the South-Westem Group of ^Tuseums in 1936. The 
functions of thb Committee are, shortly, to collate work already carried 
out by other investigators, to lake thin sections from suitable specimens, 
to compare the results of the petrological analyses, to compile records by 
means of fully documented and illustrated cards, to draw out distribu¬ 
tion maps, and from time to time to publish interim reports of progress. 
Much work haa already been carried out, and fresh informatbn 
acquired, as well as confumation of that already obtained. At die 
same time it must be stressed tliat the Committee are w'boUy dependent 
upon the cooperation of museum curators and private collectors for 
material for their rescardu's, which it ts desired, in order that they may 
be representative, should cover as wide an area as possible. An appeal 
is therefore made to those willing to assist in the work to communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary of the Committee (Stuart Piggoii, f,s.a., 
Avebur)\ near Marlborough, Wilts). Specimens loaned, which should 
be accompanied by particulars of the site of their discovery, will be 
relumed immediately microscopic slides have been made, and copies 
of petrological report will in each case be forwarded later. It should 
be emphasized that the operation of obtaining a thin section does not, 
when skilfully carried out, damage a specimen, as such. Any specimens 
submitted to the Committee wilt, if desired, before return be treated in 
such a way that practically no indication of the process will be visiblc- 

Alexander Ke[ij.er. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. LONDON 

The lostitutc af Archaeology was opened in April 1937, as a centre 
for research and training in branches of archaeology for which in¬ 
adequate provision exists elsewhere within the University of London, 
and its first prospectus (session 1937-38) gives promise of much 
activity. The progntnune for the first term has induded lectures on 
Recent Archaeoh^leal Field-Work in Great Brit out, given by authorised 
members of the staffs of the expeditions concerned. AnoUter course of 
six dedt with Archaeological Oraughtsmamhip and four public lectures 
were given on Ctochronolo^. Important oour^ begin on 18 January 
on The Prindplei and Technique of Field Archaeology (16 lectures) and 
Geochronological Methods and Results (4 lectures) on a6 January. 
During the third term four public lectures on AW Fastem Archaeoh^ 
will be given on Wettaesdays, beginning 4 May. 

Practical instruction in the repair and preservation of archaeolog¬ 
ical Ruterial can be obtained at the Institute, where there is a workshop 
for this purpose, and a fully equipped photographic studio enables private 
tuition in this very necessary aid to excavation work to be obtained. 

Tlte Institute is also prepared to assist suitably qualified students to 
obtain experience of field-w'ork in a voluntary capacity in Great Britain. 

ParUculara of these and other facilities for the study of Archaeology 
can be obtained from The iNsrrniTE of Archaeology, Si. John a 
Lodge, Regent's Park, London, N.w. i. 

EARLY MAPS (plates xni-xiv) 

The earliest separate printed map of Great Britain has been held 
to be that of Pietro Coppo, whose ^ps. printed from woodblocks, 
were ^discovered by Protesaor Atinagia at Ptrano in Istria, and were 
described by him in Geegrapfucal youmal'May 1927, lytx , 441. But 
tti& maps OJusii^tcd m this may be as otd as, If not otd&r 

tl^, those of Pietro Coppo, to whose work Professor Almagia assign¬ 
ed the probable date of c. 1525* These illustrations are taken from 
Asbmole 1352 m the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and thanks are due 
to the Keeper of Western mss. for permission to reproduce U« mans 
(PLATES xui-xiv). ^ ^ 

^mc d^cription of the volume in which the maps occur may be 
useful in a^i^ing date and purpose to the work, Ashmolc iita is a 
sm^l duodecimo volume, bound in boards covered with old white 
leather, and containing twelve leaves of parchment. But for rubridk 
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n limbers and names, and some few names which were added with a pen 
in black ink, aU the work b printed from blocks, and it b aif obviously 
French. In addition to the maps, there are nine circuiar tables shaped 
tike a mariner's compass, a calendar of saints' days with emblems, and 
a table of movable feasts for 1451-78. Tlib suggests a very early 
date for the whole volume, but the general character of the work points 
to the early i6th century rather tlian the latter half of the 15th, Such 
tables of feasts were sometimes reproduced after their period of inune- 
diate u.^efulness was over, and the early i6th century b a safer assump¬ 
tion of dale. There are four maps ; one of the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay, one of the northern coast of France, one of England (withjpart 
of Scotland), and one of Ireland, and all are based on the model of the 
portolan chart, as in the manner of printing the names round the coast, 
and in the conventional design of the coast-hne. But it b very doubtful 
if these maps were ever put to any practical use. In the first place, 
though the printing b large, and usually clear, the maps are relatively 
much too small, (The measurement of each folio b approximately 
only 10.6 cm. X 7.5 cm.). The compass b drawn in all four maps, 
but is in each case pointmg in the wrong direction. 

However, though the work b crude, there are many points of 
interest for the names are given in more modern form than is usual in 
derivatives of portolan cliarts of tlie early i6th century, and there ate 
several problems, for the student of place-names. Some of the names 
have not so far been identified, and suggestions are invited as to the 
identity of the following In particular Richart, on the south coast 
of England, between Portsmouth and Bcachy Head; Pilfbut, between 
Kirkcudbright and Liverpool; Quilique, between Orford and Great 
Yarmouth ; Queff, between Hull and Newcastle ; and Nerg (or Nerr) 
between Newcastle and Berwick. There are other obvious gaps yet 
to be filled, but S. Ricisart, Queff and Ner^, are particularly puaailing. 
There are two early 16th century ms, maps in British Museum Add. MS, 
22721, (jne of which bears a very dose resemblance to Ashmole 1352, 
For die roost part the names given are the same, but the B.M. map 
gives greater aetail by placing S. Richart between Portsmoudi and 
Arundel, and Queif between Hull and Scarborough, 'Hte other map 
give * Nets ' between Newcastle and Berwick. 

The following Lists of Places named on the maps, with their 
modem equivalents, should be compared with the reproductions on 
FUTES xtn and xnr. The pbccs marked with an asterisk are written 
in red ink on the originals. 
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Folio i verso^ Tiie Bay of Biscay (iute uu, bdt) 


Abir] 

CoNOirsT (Le Canquel) 

*B«ist (Brast) 
pEKUUtc (Pduttsrch) 

*BEN£DEr (Axtse dt B<SlKKlet) 
CoNC (Coi)i»iTicau) 

•-ei* 

Qun^BtON (Quibcmn) 

*Orach 

*MOini. • i 

CftOASlo (Le Croigie) 

-ntM* 

Beleseues 
B. Gule (S« Gilles) 

Oloka (Olotiae) 

Rochela RocbeUe) 
QtAluT (Cherente) 

^BnOQATtiE (Brouagc) 

Mare»b (MentuiA) 

Sec 

SouLAC (Soubc) 

*AbcasoiK (Arcacbtni) 

Bacoi (BAyoruie) 

J. BE Lot. (S, Jntn de Lue) 
RiNTEXABIE (Fuentenatuk) 


S. SesasTIR (Ssa Bdiastian) 

Catahia (Guetoria) 

Behmep (Bbihoo) 
hitARTioo (C. Maduduai) 

Bilbao (Bilbao) 

Castro (CaatTo Urdinka) 

*S;Tqncs (Santofla) 

*$. ANtWE (SantBodcr) 

S. VicBKT (S. Vincente d* I.Bsnjuera) 
Ribbeil (RiradseUa) 

Tores (C. de Torres) 

PesdecosC (C. detas penaa de Guwi) 
AvtLLES (Asiiea) 

Nava (Nam) 

Lqvarca (Luarca—ouBpIaoed 7) 

3> Marta {Ria de Sta. ^tarta) 

ORTKntSEE (Oniqu^) 

*CovLOiNE (Corunna) 

*AIonci (Mugia) 

*Moiib f 

*FtKBTER£ (Ftnifttene) 


Folio 2 iibcto, Fijinders, etc* (plate ani right) 


^Belamt (Province of Zectandi Holland) 
Eealnea 

OsTEsniEit (Oatende) 

Ndport (Nieuport) 

Ducabca (Dunkii'k) 

Caleb (Calais) 

BavLOiKt (Boulogne) 

CRora (Le Crotoy) 

Absvos (ABbdviUe) 

SoMX (Soimne) 

DtEPE (Dieppe) 

Fn^ANT (Fdtiajnp) 

Harlans 
Rota (Rouen) 

Honft^ (Hnnfkur) 

Can (Caen) 

Houc (1 a Hougue ?) 

Baselbo (Borflw) 


Cuctdl^laiH; (Cherbourg) 

Bas BpitatAS (Raa Blanduit, between 
Ala^y and Cap de la ilaguc) 
Cancalie (CancafeV 
S , Mallo (S* Mlln) 

Dinan (Dijuiij) 

8. Brtec (S- firieuc] 

PoNTRBD (POntrieiu) 

Lak( (rices 

*PosT BuNc(Pott Blanc, near 
Penv^nan h 
LJwoJi (IjutnKin) 

Morls (MorJaia) 

Poll (S. Pol de Linn) 

Gom 

♦A»m( ] 

P, Sou. (Pwaal, POrtaafI ?) 

tAjURa.LANT 


t Addnl ia liia—UAch ink. 
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fiteitig p, +tJS 


AK htAV iK THU UO^IUrlAitf i>?CHaKI] tAirnwak imU 

I «tna, ENjtil UjKi)f 1W|^ 4Vla 1^. | rrjfiu, I'lMuUnp ^ (.1A| 
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Folio 2 vebso» England and Scotland (fut* ita> 


•Loczkebun (Ijm de Ricuci=Lo<di Ryan) 

LoCKDSRtEN 

MonoBaALoa (Mur dt C«]oei=Set of 

Gatifiwfly ; iJice Bay ?) 

HtrroBKE (Whithnra) 

QutooiTsrr (Kirdcitabr^ht) 

PruDtrr 

LEKFCitnx (tJveipoot) 

Carniut (Cbaier^ 

BeoiuJ (Beaununs) 

Hcijet ^lulyhcad) 

Cabxab (CanuTVon) 

S. David ( 5t. David’a) 

*AiiLfiORT (MUfont Haven) 

Trobi (Tenby) 

BristqJ Bristol) 

Ijbar (Liaard) 

^pAlAtti (Fatmoutb) 

•Facie (Fowey) 

•Plemv (Plymouth) 

•Dabtemv (Dartmouth) 

Tocsm (Totikes I) 


Poftt-AT (Portlmd) 

OLTAfT (Hjind£ast Point, Furhecfc) 
•SrotL (Pocde) 

•FotteEMU (PoTtamOttth) 

S. RlCflAltT 

Bxochef (Beacfay Head) 

RomAe {Romney} 

DouaE (D^ier) 

Lodbxs (Loculon 
Anpoirr (Otford) 

QuaHjct* 

Jaanmc (Great Yarmouth) 

Lect (Linttrfn ?) 

Hocu (Hull) 

QtlEET 

NucAsrat. (Neweaadc^-Tytw) 
Nekb or Neho 
B onutc (Berwick) 

M OMTAIL 

i-S. AmiMt (Sl Andrews) 


t Added in MS— black itJc^ 


Folio 3 recto* Ireland (plate xtv, right) 


ClJEsa (Clear lalaodt aod Cape Clear) 
•Vaiant (Vatencu Island r-misplsced ?) 
•Clandoe (Clondoie) 

*Qd<]ESAiJB (Kinsile) 

•COBC (Cork) 

OcLA (Youghat) 

•f 

Oacirpokt (Wexford) 

AncUi reu AliCLU=Ark 1 ow) 

Duim (Dublin) 

DjUpDAL (Drogheda) 

Ddpalch (Dundalk) 

ICARSfPOET (Carliagford) 


EncLAS (Ardgtiss) 
fkinSPORT (Strangford) ^ 

iJCout^TtKliB (Copehind laUnda) 
CkASPOftCES “ 

Gui 

•OSPLET 

Marbu 

VlJS 

Labs 

Galoe (Galway) 

? 

LiMDlC (Liinerick) 


I Written in red iok aviet ib* print. 


I. G. Philip. 
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The Plan for Avebury 

An Appeal to the Nation 

The safety of Avebury is of sueh itt^artance that toe print in full 
the appeal tehkh has been issued by the Avebury Preservation Fund^ and 
hope that it xoill meet tcUh generous response from mai^' toko are not 
yet acquainted tviih the details of The Plan, 

T WO years ago in an article in The Times, Mr Ormsby Gorct 
then First Commissioner of Works, drew attenaon to tlte urgent 
necessity of taking steps to presetre the surroundings of Avebury 
by means of a Planning Scncmc, and expressed the hope that it ivould 
not be long before such a scheme was initiated. 

TTiat hope is now in course of fulfUmcnt, for, in advance of the 
main Wiltshire Planning Scheme, a scheme been prepared, under 
tile Town and Country Planning Aa 193a, for die planning and 
preservation of the vill^e of Avebury and its immediate surroundings. 
Sudi a scheme, involving, as it docs the prohibitbn of building in 
certain areas and its restriction in others, cannot be put into droct 
without the payment of compensation, and white the response of more 
than one owner has been immediate and generous, it is inevitable 
that a scheme of this kind, in which the element of preservation pre¬ 
dominates, should be comparatively costly. 

It is equally clear Uiat the nnancial burden of such a scheme 
is completely b^ond the capacity of the Marlborough and Kams- 
bury Rural "District Council, which is the local Authority for the 
area, and from the beginning it was reoognised that a merely local 
effort could not, in die nature of things, m siiiHclent if the end In 
view were to be achieved. 


The Landscape 

The land which k die subject of this Appeal lies round the head 
waters of the River Keimet, and stretches upwards, on the eastern side, 
to the crest of Hackpen, The Marlborough downs here drop west¬ 
ward in two steps or escarpments the hist being the long, wavy, and 
delicately channelled slope of Hackpen itself; and the second a aliort, 
abrupt f^l from the chalk to the clay. Avebury is nearly in die centre 
of the undulating plain thus formed between the two steps, Tlic whole 
landscape is typically of die chalk; quiet, spacious, and changing 
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subtly With every shift of light and air and, by reason of its subtlety, 
exceptionally sensitive to dcrarmation by any planting or building which 
is not in keeping with its lines and colours. 

The Monuments 

But not only is the area one of naturaJ loveliness ; It encloses a 
group of remains of antiquity unparalleled in these istands. To the 
north-west on Windmill tUl lies the once mysterious earthwork 
w'here excavations have revealed a remarkable Neolithic settlement. 
To Archaeologists the site Is famous because the sequence of pottery 
discovered here has provided Uie frameivork for the modem ctassifica- 
tioti of the British Neolithic cultures, but to the ordinary visitors it 
makes an appeal as the home of a forgotten people who left behind 
them vivid evidence of their manner of life in this period of the Stone Age. 

Deserted by its inhabitanis, this wmd-swept hill was rc-pcopfed 
at the close of the Neolithic period of North Wiltshire (looo- iSco b.c,), 
while, down in the v^ey, the gigantic monument of Avebury was lieing 
constructed by folk hi the same late stage of Stone Age culture—the 
Beaker period—when the first bronze implements were finding (heir 
way into the Muth coast ports. Of this, the greatest among megalithic 
inonumcnte, it is hard to sp^k except In superlatives. The stupendous 
circular ditch, w'ith its equally impressive bank, encloses an area of 
over 28 acres. In spite of neglect and active destruction, raativ of the 
huge stones remain which, in the days before the monument tad lost 
its original completeness, formed a series of majestic circles. But when 
the work of clearance of undergrowth and re-erection of buried stones 
has been completed, something of the ancient glory wilt return. 

To the south, on Overton Hill, lies the site of other circles, of 
stone and of wood, which have disappeared, the former by wanton 
destruction in 1725, latter in ^e course of natural decay tong 
centuries ago. The site, with its circles carefully marked, is now in 
charge of the Office of Works. From the Overton circles run, in 
to^ous course, the extensive remains of a megalithic avenue, over a 
mile in length, entering the Avehurv circle on die south. The nortliem 
part of this Avenue, where the falfen and buried stones have been set 
up in their original holes and the sites of lost stones appropriately 
marked, k rmw an tmposii^ spectacle comparable with that which met 
the astonidied eyes of Aubrey in Januaty 1649. 

A familiar feature of the t^dscaw is .Silbury Hill, b«ide the Roman 
road, betw'ecn West Kennet and wckhampton. .Mysterious In its 
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origin it b the kr]^t artificial mound in Britain. In 1663. Ctiarles a, 
with Aubrey as his guide, visited Avebury and climbed to the top of 
Silbury tiilf. At hb command, Aubrey made hts famous plan and 
wrote a description of the site of Avebury. 

Tme Chubch, the Village and the Manor 

This is the prehistoric setting of the Avebury scene. Roman 
and Saxon have left dieir mark as well. Across the southern limit 
of the area runs the Roman road to Bath. In the parish church, just 
outside the Circle to the west, parts of the early nth century building 
are ■ncorporoted in the present nave. Sarsen tiuoina and fragments 
of Saxon carving built into the structure tell tneir tale of historical 
succession, extending to the later middle ages, when the fine rood 
screen was set up, and, alas I beyond this, to the * restoration * of the 
l^th century. 

Close to the church k the manor in its setting of English toveli'^ 
ness, of lawn, of green valleys, and of ancient trees. Pan of the present 
building dates from before 154S, and it was in the second half of tJte 
r6th century that the main additions were carried out, though much 
interior decoration was done in the 17th century, 

The village has encroached upon the Circle, but to no really harm¬ 
ful extent. Condemned houses will go and they w'ill not be replaced, 
Avebury itself will remain in its country peace, with its agncultural 
needs unhampered, and the monuments of Its age-long history all 
about it j it will be preserved not as a dead museum piece, but as a 
living witness to the continuity of civilisation m a comer of England. 

What is to be Done 

The areas covered by the prehistoric remains will be preserved 
for ever from building, and, by the willing co-operation of the owner, 
the Manor hoi^c and grounds as well. So much will be gained at the 
outset, but this will avail little if the incomparable surroundings are 
to be left open to desecration. Over the main part of the downland no 
new buildings will be allowed, except for agricultural purposes and 
nccessa^ extensions of existing buildings. In other woids, tlie 
prosperity of Avebury as a modem agncultural community will be 
safeguarded and future development will be amply provided for by the 
setting aside of adequate sites for new buildings. 

But, beyond this, it i.s necessary that in the administrotion of the 
sciteme, money shall be aval table for ensuring that new cottages are 
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built so as to harmonise with this setting in colour, materials and lay-out; 
tliat the plantini; of trees in suitable posiUons shall continue ; that all 
which is truly hideous shall ultimately dmppcar and that Avebury 
sliall be preserved and continued as a monument of histoiy and a thing 
of beauty for all time. 

The scheme wilt be controlled partly by a special bod^ composed 
of representatives of the County Council, me Rural Diatnct Council, 
the Parish Council, H.M. Office of Works, the Council for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Rural England, die Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Socieiy, and partly by the National Trust. 

These arc the objects of our appeal. The National Trust has 
kindly promised to receive the subscriptions and to hold the funds 
for the purpi^es of tlie scheme. Wc estimate that a sum of /1 t,ooo 
(towards which promises of jC4tOOo have been made ptivatriy) wiU 
enable the ends we have set before us to be accomplished. The wry 
s^llest amounts will be acceptable. We ask all those who love the 
English countryside, who reverence our long history, and who wish 
to see what Is still unspoilt preserved for our children's children, to 
give as generously as they can. 


E FINEST Wiixs, l^rd Lieutenant of Wiltshire 
Bath, Chairfrtan of the Wiltshire County Council 
Baldwin of Bewdlev 

Philip Sassoon, First Commissioner of Works 

W. Oraisby Gore 

Stanhope 

Zetland, Chairman of the Executive Commiitee of t/ie 
Nationai Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty 

Crawford and Baix^arres, President of the Council for 
the PreserDation of Rural England 
F. G. ItorTON, President of the Society of Antiguaries 
of London 

H. C. Brentnau., President of the Wiltshire Archae- 
olo^al and Natwal History Society 
B. Howard Cunnington 


Suhscriptions should be sent to The Avebury Preservation Fund, 
Bareby’s Bank, 23 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. t. 
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ANCIENT IRELAND, Sy R. A. S- MacawSTEB. Mtthum, 1935, pp. xxu 
307, 24 lof 6d, 

In his introduction Dr Macalister states that this work is intended 3« a 
supplement to his Auhiigidogy of Ir*lmdy published in 1927. Me now adopts 
a more anibropological standpoint, and attempts ' to work back through the 
arti£sct$ to the men who made them, and to reconstruct the conditions in which 
they lived *, This after all is the aim of all archaeologicai work ; and frequent 
reference to scientific archaeology, and to the need for discarding old deludons, 
whether due to misguided patriotism or rotnontlcism, causes us to eurt out in 
high hope that here at last we are to have the survey of the pre* and early 
history of Ireland which we so badly need. 

Dr Macalister writes persuasively, if sometimes a thought too poetically ; 
and much of what he writes ia intoreating, even amusing. He Is not afraid to 
say occasionally that * we do not know \ But his hcaitancy to commit hunaelf on 
some iastica k more than compensated by the extraordinary ^iewa which he 
advances on otliers—^views which appear to be quite unrelated to any of the 
evidence marshalled in his earlier work or anywhere else. Even within the 
aomewhat elastic limits allowed for a tentative theory a book which claims to 
deal with scientific archaeology must be expected to pay some regard for the 
well-established rules of archaeological eridence. The expert can no doubt be 
left to look after himself ] but it does seem necessary to warn the * ordinary ' 
reader, for whom Andent Jrd&nd ia evidently also intended, that much that 
appears In It acems to dkregard rules and evidence alike. This seems to be 
particularly true of the earlier part of the book, to whkh what follows applies, 
When, for instance, Dr Macalister states that the coming of the Middle- 
Late Bronace Age Sword-Folk intemipted nr at least modified the development 
of the native Bronac Age in Ireland, we are ready to agree with him ■ for we can 
recall tile changes in metal equipment outlined in the Anfintoiogy, and there Is 
■n aliundance of evidence for ttie same phenomenon from elsewhere in the 
British Isles. But when in the next brcatli he says that the Sword Folk built— 
or caused to be built—the round chambered calma of New Grange type, the 
idea strikes us as unusual, to say the least ; and we are not perhaps surprised 
CO find that a search in all tlie usual places. Including the Atrhaeck^, quite 
fails to produce any eridence of the type that most arehaeolupsts would demand. 
Dt Macalister has chosen heie to ignore tlie quite considerable body of in¬ 
formation, from Ireland and beyond, bearing upon the date and cultural context 
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nf thb type of tomb, not to mentjoi] tbose of the sword folk ; utd ituteed hae 
ctcAtcd a faiitwy of hts own (to which justice am ttardly be done here) to expbiA 
a feature which ts reputed in other tombs of the same type outside Ireland. 

Other examples of the same kind of thing present themselves, though 
perhaps none b so outstanding as this, 

Or Macslister's treatment of the Keltic questtoo also commands atteaiion. 
Here ccrcsmly restart with a general reservation on the grounds of our ignorance. 

But the resulting tentative statement {which in its final form—p. 85—be¬ 
comes a statement of foci) includes an assumption that the Beaker People were 
Keltic and probably Brythonic. (Ttiis assumption, it is true, is discarded a 
few pages later). The Sword People (' who appear to have been brschycephalic * 
—w'hy ‘ and if not actually identical with at least cognate with the Beaker 
People at a later stage of cultural development *) were apparently Goiddte. 
Ireland therefore became a Kcidc-speakmg country at about the ' turn ' of the 
first millennium B.c„ in the Mtddie-Lare Bronze Age. 

In this explanation the presence of two subsequent Iron Age invasions 
would seem to create difBcully. But Dr Macalisier disposes of the first with the 
statement that as yet nothing is known of it; white the second (of Li Tine ti), 
because of the tall stature and fair complexions of its peoplci was Teutonic—as 
Teutonic, indeed, as the Saxon invasion of England. The first esplaoition Is 
certainly convenient; the second discards arcbaeolog^caJ and similar e\'idenGe 
in favour of folk.>tates and tradlttons. 

For one reader at least, therefore, the first hopes have ended in disappoint¬ 
ment : the survey of prehistory in Ireland has still to come. Its writer will 
need to consider with care many of the ideas expressed in Ancient Ireland, in 
particular Dr Macaliater's argument that climatic fiuctiiatiuns have played the 
chief part in directing events^. B ut unless orchaeologista in recent }^aia have been 
working on the wrong linea he will give more attention to pottery and other 
artifacts than Dr Macalbler seems to hare given. He will recognize the value 
of folklore and tradition as indicators, but he wtU surely not employ them 
(against the other evidence) as a means of sohlng detailed problems. And while 
our writer will insist on giving the artifacts their full t^ue, he will not also 
expect them to achieve the Impossible. They cannot, for instance, shed light 
upon the language of their makers. No one cart say what language the Beaker 
People or the Sword Folk spoke ; nor can we even talk in terms of probabilittea 
until their descent to linguistic groups recognized and recorded in hidtoric times 
can be traced. Anvthing else ia sheer guesswork, w^ate of time and misleading 
when prcaeaied as established fact. Signs were increasing that archaeologists 
recognized lids : (he revival of the old tbeomtng by one ql the standing of 
Dr Macalister is therefore all the more unfortunate. W. F, Gjumes. 
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SOVIETSKATA ARCirEOLOGlYA. No* i (Akademiya Nauk USSF ; Institul 

Aiitropologiu ardniolo^i i yetnografil), Mojcobd and Lttungrad. ^93^’ 

pp. J 05 . 

While much admiiabk arctiaeoingiciil fvnrk, both In the held ind in 
Qiuscuins, has beco done In Russia since the revolutioiiT publicBtion has fallen 
CTcn further behind excavation than it was in Tsarist times. Archaeological 
journals have been few, badly printed, inadequately illustrated and burdened 
with a perhaps dLsproportionate quantity of polemical articles* n'be new 
journal, start^ by the Archaeological, Anthropological and Ettmographica) 
Instimte of the Academy of Sciences, Is therefore 10 be welcomed if only as 
offering a new channel for publication. It b, however, actually a better channel 
than any of the periodicals hitherto appearing regularly. The paper and 
printing arc good, the line and half-tone illustrations all adequate and some of 
ihe plates Srsi-ctass. Best of sll, for the benefit of western peoples concise 
French summsries have been courteously appended to all the articles (with the 
exception of reviews and the short reports on recent work). 

The editorial, ' Our Progromnie \ insbts on the bbtorLcal importance of 
archaeology because ' it euUects and studies tlte concrete monuments of the 
hbtory of culture which give a clear idea of aspects and realities of the historic 
past that written Purees cannot fully illuminate on the necessity for puhlicatton 
and on the need for accurate field mcihods (it is still thought necessary to protest 
against the ‘ excavation of tumuli by shafts and of settlements by trenches ' as 
survivals of old bourgeobe archaeology). A further duty is a ‘ merciless 
struggle against the pseudo-sdentific writings of fasebts and the persistent 
exposure of fascist falsifications of archaeological facts in order to build up a 
truly objective scienceBut even an antifasciat may enquire whether ' b 
luttc sans mercl contre les alterations de tout gendre du marxiame—l^tnismc 
qu'on rencontre encore dans notre Litt£rature hbtorico'archicilogique’ b really 
essential to, or even quite compatible with, ‘a truly objective scienceFor 
instance, in hb article ' On the potter’s art in primitive communist Society 
in the Forest Zone of European Russia ’ Voevodakij veiy properly and ably 
shorn how certain oeratnlc forms and styles and techniques of decoration arc 
restricted to specific climatic and floHstic zones in Eurasb and America, and 
aaaociated with the economics approprbte to such zones. But tilts observation 
does not perhaps suffice in itself to establbh ' the absurdity * of ^ bourgeoiso ’ 
theories explaining really striking agraemenis in pottery between even Finland 
and Massachusetts as the results of migrations. TJie migraitoniai hypotliab 
should hardly be so rigidly excluded, though, in view of its predominant 
authority, emphasis on the alternative is thoroughly justified, tn any case 
Voevodatij's observation* on the technique of the Eurasiatic pit-on d-comb 
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decorated wares jn Russia, supported by excellent Uiustratiofls (induding 
pbotogrsplis of die comb stamps found nn se^'eral dwetUng-places) is a line 
example of objective science in a universally accepted sense. 

Other articles deal with rtxk engravings round Lake Onega and the White 
Sea ; the age of some Scythian barrows on the Middle Dnieper, dated too low 
by RostovtaefF; tntcroliths (apparently without gravers) from the Amur basin ; 
Copper Age and Sarmatian barrows in the Kalmyk lerritor)'; a Gotliic cemetery 
near Pashkovskaia on the Kuban, the camp {goradithche) of Ydisavetinskaya 
near Krasnodar ; the mesolithic industries of Chan koba in Crimea ; and the 
* stone fishca * of Siberia. Tlie lost named are shown by grave finds to be early 
neuUthtc; ' the absence nf poor graves indirectly attests the existence of a 
matriarchal r^me and the communistic character of modes of production and 
life From tite txintcnia one infers that communist archaeology might stilt 
profitably study buiirgeoisc techniques: it is as hopeless to reconstruct the 
plans of the Copper Age barrows from the data here given as it is in the case of 
Northumberland barrows described by Greenwelh We shall only begin to 
understand the important cultures of tlie Pontic steppes when van Giffen*s 
methods arc employed there. V.G.C, 

JUNGSTElNZEIT-SIEDLtrXGEN IN FEDERSEEMOOR. By R. R, 
ScuAimT. Parts i and it (to be completed in 2 parts). Stuttgart; Ferdinand 
Enke Verfag., 1930-1936. Frier m Germany, Switzerland, Palestine, 
50 markt ; ehenshrre, 62.50. 

in 1919 the Uigeachichdicbes Forschungsinstitut of Tubingen under the 
veteran R. R. Schmidt conceived the bold project of a systematic geological, 
botanical and archaeological exploration of the Federase mosses with a view of 
obtaining a compreheostve picture not only of complete prehistonc villages, but 
also of their enviranment. The conception was a noble one and at that date 
heroic. It has been realized by ten seasons of digging. It is not the excavators' 
fault that publication has been so long delayed since the firm that brought out 
the lirsi part was dissolved in 1931. But the delay has lost the Institute the 
distinction of being tlie first to excavate and publish a complete neolithic village. 
Even so the hamlet of Aichhikh] with its nineteen dwellings had been almost 
completely excavated before the opetatinns at Koln'Lindenthal (described in 
ANTtQCHT 1936, p, 50Z) had been started. 

As Prof. Schmidt foresaw, the peat has preserved not only wooden buildings 
but abo a record of the climatic and fioristtc environment in which the builders 
lived. To take full advantege of this exceptional circumsiance geological ami 
pollen-anslyttail investigations proceeded hand in hand with tIte excavations. 
K. Bertsch's pollen diagrams give a precious picture of the changing flora of the 
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refioti since the time i>f glacial tundm. Hia oottclusiona have already been 
stated to the svnl BnUfa da tvmieh-germaidttfttn Ktmmftiottt, aa trell 

as in botanical journals. Here Schmidt meTely suounarizes bis results, repro¬ 
ducing a few diagrams. The neolithic seiticTncnts fall in the sub-Boreal phase 
during which the percentage of beeches in the local forest wasateadily increBsitig ; 
the period's dryness must tlierefore have been seriotisty exaggerated by earlier 
writers. 

The rest of these two parts is devoted to the urchitectuie of the AJchhdhl 
hamlet. It consisted of dweUinga, a couple of sheds and a targe house of 
non-domestic character* termed an" Assemhly-HatlThe houses were grouped 
in four rows, facing a bay of the neolithic lahe to the southeast. In front of each 
house a rectangular area had been strewn with stems and boughs to make a dry 
court in the Wet peaty $oii. Sometimes the courts of adjacent houses were 
joined up by corduroy ways. The dwellings were elongated rectangics* walled 
with split tree-stems set upright, covered with a gable roof (implied by a centiai 
tow of four stout posts) and entered from the gable end. Each house was 
normally divided by a partition of doubtful height into a shallow antechamber or 
kitchen and s deeper sleeping room, A tVicpIaci! stood in the kitchen to the 
right of the door witli an oven behind it. The inner room was heated by a 
hearth close up against tlic partition. The floors wc» of clay (with double layers 
of birch-bark under the hearths) but rested on a laj-er of tree-stems or split 
tightly fitted together on the peaty subsoil. 

The floors apparently tended to sink into the peat and were accordingly 
renewed, four times in houses z and 13, thrice in 14, and once or twice in the 
rest. Sometimes the walls too were teoonstructed, Uouse 15 is substantially 
larger than the rest and is therefore reasonably called * the Chiers HouseIt 
fronts onto the * village green * in the middle of which stands the ' Assembly 
H^lThe latter is undivided and was apparently entered through two doors 
in a long wall, Tlie corduroy court was, however, situated, as usual, at the 
(? dosed) gable end so that the aascmbly met with muddy feet. Each house la 
described in detail with plans, sections and atverai excellent photogmplia Ut- 
cotivrnienlly scattered al^ui on diflerent plates. Usually only the original 
ground-plan (with every piece of wood iiulicatecf) is illustrated, hut uprights 
belonging to later reconstructions may be included. Many instructive details 
about prehistoric carpentry and doineatic life can be learned fmm these 
descriptions, but the reconstructions are not always entirely convincing, and the 
history of house 3 is disturbing. It is described and planned on p, 75 as a 
immval two-roomed house with the rear wall ' erginxt *, Yet supplementary 
excavations in 1930 seem to have revealed a perfectly good rear-wall with a 
narrower rectangular annexe beyond it. 
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Though the tcrtm • Aichbuhl potiery * and ' AichbtIhJ phases i and ii * 
ire t»ed, the relics that might give content to these tertos are not described nor 
illustrated lo the extant ports. Instead there is a lengthy recapitulation In which 
the twenty-three simple buildings arc divided into the maximum number of 
distinct types (lo by ptan), invested with classical names and so telatod » Greek 
srcfaitccture. Any long rectangular bouse b called a mtgaron even though it 
lacks the pillared fort-pordi and central hearth of the halls at Mycenae, Tiryns 
and Troy to which the term was first applied. If the side walls extend a foot or 
so beyond the end wall, the extensions are labelled onfotf. TTie rectangulir 
annexe to house 3 b termed an * apse And in part tii, where we hope for 
detailed descriptiofts of relics, we are promised a luBCorico-oomparadve section 
^establishing the connenon between the Northern and Mediterranean archi¬ 
tectural forma In ancient Europe *. Still, thb worthy publication of a pioneer 
onterprise, nobly conceived, will remain a classic Indiapensablc to any archaeo- 
logicd, architectural or botanical library. V. G. Chiuis, 

THE JEW AND THE UNIVERSE. By Soujmon Golduan. /for/er, 1936. 

$2.50* 

A Jr ear or two ago Dr Goldman, who is the Rabbi of a Chicago synagogue, 
was asked to deliver to the University of lUinois tin octocentenary address in 
honour of the taih century Jewish philosopher Maimonides. ITie book under 
tevtew b an expansion of tlib address and attempts to establish a contrast 
between the Jewish world philosophy and western materialism. Two quotstiocta 
will serve to illustrate the author’s main contention; * it b difficult for the 
Qcddentat nourished on the syllogbm to allow that there are either element 
of reason, or appreciable tntelligcnce in any other scheme or thought than his 
own. Any view of the universe which cannot be stated in major and minor 
prenusm, be regards as inattonal, undvilixed, oriental *, And on the other hand 
* boking at ilie universe organicatly, syniheiically, qualitatively, or briefly tn 
terms of pereonality, is deeply embedded in tito Jew’s consetousness *, The 
Jewish thinker * places intuition, the instinctive comprehenston of life os a 
whole, before logpc or metaphysics \ In this connexion Dr Goldman naturally 
refers to Henri Bergson, whose philosophy b based on the dbtinction drawn 
between intuitive and intellectual knowledge, and the resultant resolution of 
the problem of free-will. But he dbmisses him sUghiingly, for Bergson has ’of 
J ud^m, only wliat tile blood stream can cany of such matters ., . Weshall have 
to look ebewbere for genuine Jewbhness. Bui wherever we will find it we will 
discover the personality, orgonk, intuitive view of the univetse predominating’, 

Moses Maimonides himself, whose phitcBophy and writings, especuUy in 
their relation to Aristotle, ore examined in det^, was bom at Cordova early 
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in the twclTtli cctiturf. ftnd as a youth pftaaed into ciije and found a nevr bninc in 
Egypt. Thus his environment was an Arab one. Curious]y enough, iti view 
nf the picture of the Jew which Dr Goldman wiahes to paint, the guiding 
prindpte of Mflimomdes* intellectual life was his pas$lon for reason and logic. 
He mode the basic assumption that there could be no opposition between 
religion and philosophy and hence that the popular phraseology of the Bible 
must veil ihe profoundeat metaphj'sTcal truths. Essentia] among these was the 
doctrine of the incoiporealty of God. Judaism was necessarily the seme of 
reason, and this perhaps explains why he was ahead of his lime in rejecting, and 
indeed severely denoundng all that accretion ofkabalistic and magjca] practices, 
necromancy, divination and astrology which clung about his co-religionists. 
But it was tn the study, codlftcation and exposition of the minutiae nf the Uw in 
terms of Reason that, according to Dr Colditum, this medieval thinker gave his 
major istrength. Neither Intuition nm reason 4dtine ore safe guides. ' Judaism, 
Moimonides guessed, was a living entity only because and in so far os its Law 
lives *. And ' the bwTs affecting the Jew's daily life [make] for tlic continuity 
of the Jewish people, for the preservation of specific Jewish values *. No pttacn* 
day validity is, however, claimed by the author for Mairnomdes* meta' 
physical system, he is simply to be admired as a ' groat humanitarian a * ray 
of light \ The whole book is, indeed, strangely inconclusive, perhaps because 
of that bondage to the Law which the orthodoxy of the author implies. Rabbi 
Goldman dearly wishes to wean Jewish youth from the worship of occidental 
logic {leading lo faaclsra and nazism}, and all he can offer them is q seat at the 
feet of the Prophets, Sages and Rabbts. The great Jewish intellects of today 
arc, however, outside the Synagogues. Intetesting for the light it throws upon 
orthodox American Jeiivry, this book has neither the profundity nor the importance 
that its title suggests. E, G. R, Taylor, 

THE study of the HISTORY OF SCIENCE. GeoaCE Sabton. 

Hamord Vnh* Prast Camtmdgf^ Mast.^ 1936- pp- 75. I1.50. 

SCIENCE IN ANTIQUITY. By Benjasiin Farmncton. Tkotntdn^ Butta- 

tcorth (Home University Library). 1936. pp. 457, zs 6d, 

Dr Sanon is well known as a pioneer in a subject that is ab'll almost un¬ 
recognized wen hy the kamed-iheHistory of Science. Thb book is on Inaugural 
Lecture delivered at Harvard University where a seminary for that subject lias 
just been tsst^lishcd. A* might be expected it ooniattu many wise sayings, 
and an enunciation of first principles. The ardiaeologist wilt agree that ' the 
history of science must be made to begin wiib the fundamental inventions; 
language, drawing, writing, artificial fire, elementary tools, etc.' and that the 
inventors of these things were ' not a bit inferior' 10 the great inventors of 
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inodcrn limes. EqualJj- irut but tioi yti universally- accepted 19 the theorem 
lUat * the acquiattion and tystematLEatiot] of positive knowTedj^ are the only 
human activities which are truly cumulative and progressiva *; and its corollary^ 
that ‘ the history of science ts the only history which am illuatnte the progress 
of mankind, in fact, progress has 00 definite and unquestionable meaning in 
other fields than the field of sdenceWhen these truths are accepted, the 
ensuing purgatton of historical icit-books should simplify the taak of teachers ; 
but the time is not yet, Meanwhile the present book may be heartily commended 
to all who wish to form their ideas ; and for Uiosc who wish to go further the 
admirable ' critical, classified bibliography ' of 16 pages will be very useful. 

Professor Farrington has an excellent appreciation of the meaning, as ivell 
as of the histoty, of science; though of course the two are complcroentaiy. 
His book deals in a moat enlightening manoer with two standing problems— 
why did not the Romans discover power-mechanicB ? and why did the know¬ 
ledge of science almost become lost at the beginning of the Chrfetian era r Why 
was it that' finm the fifth to the tenth century , . , humanity went backward ? * 
Only a supcrficiai view attributes this decay to Christianity ; ' it s«ms more in 
accordance with ihe truth to sec in the decay of science one of the conditions 
for the spread of these religions [of which Chratianity was oncj thar\ to sec in the 
triumph of one of them the explanation of the decay of science ', In other 
words, as Professor Fairington says. ' the quest of positive knowLedge ... is 
essentially social; it ta bound up with ihc practical needs of the society in which 
it Qounshes, or decays'. 1 he Romans had no need 0/ power-mechanlcB because 
thdr soaal system was based upon the cheap labour of slai-ety; and they were 
succeeded by feudal lords whise serfs performed a like function. The full 
development and implications of these ideas are naturally beyond the scope of 
the present volume. Meanwhile we are grateful for a most sthnuiating essav. 
It is good to sec tliat the Home Unjveraity Library—■' friend of our youth '— 
is sdli going strong. O.G.S.C, 

MESOPOTAML\; eitcavations on Sumerian sites. By Setos LhOTD. Lovd 

DicksoH, 1936- pp, 3 tiu, 19S, 6 i6 plittei. Ctf, 

Mr Seton Lloyd, who has token part in excavadons in Mesopotamia, has 
undertalien to make known to a vrider public the results of excavation on the 
chief Sufnerian sites during the last fifteen years. After a technical chapter on 
the conditions of work in Mesopotamia—dealing with the diaracter of the 
remaina, means of access and method of digging—Mr Seton Lloyd passe in 
review the excavations of Obdd and Ur which brought to light the monuments 
of the first dynasty of Ur and of those which immediately preceded it; the 
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ntcaYations of Unik and Jnnd<?t Na$r which have giveo their name to two pt^ 
ceding civilLzationa characterhsed by tbeir associated pottery; and 6nally the 
acavatjorn of Tell A&smr anfj KJinfaje in the Baghdadi region^ prmcipally 
fftinoua for thdr richness in remains of tile early dynastic period These 
discoveries ate nlso dealt with in s special chapter, in the light of subsidiary 
excavations rich in pottery typical of ihe main sites, tliua enabling a ayitcm of 
rclatiw chronology to he es^blishedp Tins author recaUn that Sir Leonard 
Woolley puts the beginning of the Royal Tombs a little after 3500 n.C. and the 
d^Tiasty of Ur at 3^00 B«c.» wliilst Mr Frankfort ptoc^ iht latter at abomt ^900 
BX. To the archaic historical period belong religious biuldlnga whose pinna 
belong to two types ; the northern type, whose entrance is in s side of the 
buildings and the southem type where it is in its longer axis, llic study of thi^ 
tombs leads nauiraUy to a description of the Royal Tombs of Ur which seem to 
find their analoguti so far as the practice of human sacrifice is concerned, in the 
oldest parts id the v cemetery at Kish. Statuary ts carefully portrayed and 
studied in the. cnncluding purtton of the book. Of the Akkadian period, whose 
strucniral peculiarities arc described (palace of Tell Asmar)^ we may aelect for 
mention an admirable bronze bead from Nineveh representing perhaps a monarch 
of the dynasty of Agade. The book is written in a gi^od clear style and proridca 
an accurate and useful summary of recent disoovetki in Mesopotamian 

G. Cowtekau* 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL CHAGAR BAZAR AND AN ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL SUR\T:Y of the HABUR region 1934-^. By M. E, 

L. MallOwan. Oxford Vmv^sity Prm, PP^ 59i ^9 J 

(Reprinted from Iraq, itii part i). loj 

The archaeologicd explonitian of the Habur region led Mr MalloiYsn to 
study Teil Chagar near the Wadi Hanzir, a tributary on the left bsnk of 

the Habur. ITie tell is about 7;^ km. eaet of Ras-eS-Ain and TeU Halaf. As an 
outcome of these researches it b evtdeut that the verj' ancient dvilkation of this 
region conforms with that of which traces have b«n found at Nineveh and 
Arpaefaiyah. On the old surface-line (virgin soil) b found i type of pottery 
dosdy linked with that of the dcrpesi strata at Nineveh (which itself compares 
with that of Samarrt) ; nett above cornea an important stratum mote than four 
metriss thick, containing Tdl Habf pottery. Then, witli a complete absence of 
Obcid poctety, comes a which can be asisigMd to the beginning of the 

hbtorical period (about 3000 B.c,), in which been found pottery compstrabte 
with dial tharscteri&ric of die sth stratum of Nineveh. It should be noted that 
in one of the oldest strata in which 1 cll Halaf pottery occurs, a copper nccklacc- 
bcad has been found* The Tell Halaf period is tlscrefort Chalcolithic. 
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Mr M^lowao's excavation is a valuable contribution to the stuily of those 
primitive periods whose general character is gttuluaUy becoming known with 
some predaioa. G. CoNtHNAU, 

FOUILLES EXfiCUTfeES A MALLU. zm^ Tupportr, esrploration du pplais 

(19Z5-1926)41 FEjt^^ANB CifAPOUTiini Rkn£ Joly. Paris; Fatd 

GruihniT:^ 1936. pp. 53, 36 //a/a, t^t-Jigur^r and pium^ So francs. 

This Volume it the second report of the import^LUt eiccavatioTis carried oui by 
the Fretich Schiwl at Athens on the site of The first appeared in 1928 

and described the greater part of the iveat ’wing of the palace together with same 
of the northern snil eastern sections. Nest came the publication» in of 
the ifkacriptions already found. The present work conutns the n^utts of further 
explurationi round the central courts and wc arc prombed ohoniy a volume 
descrihing the remaining parts of the palace and another on the cemeteries which 
will include the oelehnited " KbryaolAhos * or * Hit of Gold 

The palace is near the village of Mailia and half a niilc from the shore at a 
spot called Zgourukepluato. It k a typical Minnan site, eloquent fif the peas^ful 
conditions prerailing throughout moat of the Bronse Age, the low rbe on which 
the palace ia built cnntiasting with the rocky eyris of the early Iron Age and 
the ^vaUed acropolises of the Archaic and Cb$sJcal periods. 

The palace m it now stands oocopjes an area of about 104 by 84 metres 
compared with the izo by J40 of Fhaistos^ the 140 by 150 of Knossoa and the 
40 by 50 of the rnonor-hoime at Goumia. tn plan it very much reacmhles 
Knossos [□ its west courts its central court with verandahs on two the 

magazines and shrmes on the ground floor of the western wing with evidence of 
stale rooma above and the nairow sea-gate to the north protected by a heavily 
walled ' donjon \ 

The east wing is not yet finally published, so that no comparison of the 
domestic quarters can be made. 

The northern quarter has a number of unusual features^ ^d an interesting 
solution of the irregular disposition of the aisles m one room b suggested by 
a combtnaUon of the hypostyle hall and the primitive house w^blch gave tis 
shape to some of the tombs at Mokhlos and Kaalri. The eastern verandah, 
facing onto the ecnirwl courl> had square piers alternating with round columns 
on tluf pavingj bet’ween ’which appears a regular row of sockets, into which no 
doubt a grille of metal or wood ^vaa fitted, fiehlnd the verandah lay a blank 
wall pierced only si the south end to give access to the ro’w of magaztuca which 
lay to the easL 'llicsc magazines have n central rtmncl leading 10 a sunken vase 
at the far end to collect any liquid which might be spilt from the store jars which 
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[Ine the 5lde». I'he south fa^de of the central court Js broken by a number of 
setbacks, simitar to those in the west court at Knossos. The irregularity in th» 

indsoes one to agree with the eicavaturs that the object was to obtain a pby 
of light anti shade. 

Near the south end of the west w^ing appeared the tower treads of an 
imposing staircase, to the south of which a small portico with a single column 
led to a raised pbtform with a atone bench at one end in front of which lay a 
dreubr ebb of stone i^ith a central depression surrounded by small holes. This 
(be cstcavatots have interpreted as a table of offerings. Sr Arthur Evans how¬ 
ever {Palate i/ JUittos, ill, 39a) argues with many parallels for its being a gaming 
board. Hb interpretation certainly seems the more probahb and, religion 
and games being so inextricably connected, by no means rubs out the sacred 
character of thb area. 

The architectutal details arc those with which we are already familiar at 
Knossos and ebewhere. Tlie stones used arc lioiestone and a local condom- 
eratc, U is notevrorthy that gypsum, which n-as used for facing walb and for 
paving in the richer palaces does not appear, and the comparative poverty of the 
site b shown In the more frei^uent use of unbaked brick for the upper courses. 
A local peculiarity seems to be the testriction of stone padng to the interior, 
open courts being paved with hard waterproof * laratsa ' which at Knossos ia 
used only for light-wells. 

The history of the site cannot be determined with certainty until further 
tests below the exwtinfi floota have been made. At the momeni the excavators 
incline to the belief that the whole structure in its present form b of M.M.UI 
date. The)' are willing, however to admit the presence of some structure as 
early os E.M.in-M.M.1, From a study of the publication it seems that more of 
this simctute remained pemuinendy in use than they are willing to allow. The 
west wing in particubr with ite blocks of insulae and the entrance r unnin g 
directly eastwards from the west court bears a strong lesemblance to the west 
wing of the M.M.I palace at Knossoa. So does the 'donjon* by the north 
entrance. A good deal of M.Mj pottery w^ found, some actually on ihe 
doors. The assumed desertion of the site in M.M.ii need not trouble us. It has 
already been pointed out by Abcrg and others that MA|,n Is a sQ-le of pottery 
peculiar to the great paUca of cenual Crete and that a mature form of M.M.t 
pottery (M,M. lb) conlinues elsewhere right down to M.M.ii is, to 

fact, like L.M.11. a purely palace fabric and when found in easieni Crete must 
be regarded as an import. Therefore it is quite on the cards that the M.Mj 
palace has in a large measure survived with but slight modifications and repairs, 
necessary after the earthquake which preceded the opening oF M.M.U!. It 
must be remembered ihsi it b always the btest period uf occupation which leaves 
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most traces on the flours.* But oo doubt further tests clear up this and other 
matters. 

The lower limits for the palace seems to be L.M.ta. Perhaps it suffered 
more than tCnossns from the earthquake whtcli occurred towards the end of 
that penod: perhaps the concentration of power in the big dttes of central Crete 
In L.M.ih affected it as it affected a numl^r of small aites. At oil events it was 
abandoned. 

The finds describediit this volume are few and include nothing comparable 
10 the magnificent broadsword or the stone axe in the shape of a leopard 
published in the flrst report, A stnal] group of da^ra and chisels and a few 
atone vases and tamps are the only objects save pottery. 'Fhe pottery has 
suffered from some chemical action ^ the soil which has destroyed much of the 
point and has in some cases left a w*hite deposit over the whole vase. The 
authors speak of its close relationship with that of east Crcie, but with the 
exception of the M.M.I vase shown on plate Xl and the piece of decoradon 
shown in figure 8, which seems to be a bastard version of a typically east Cretan 
motive, the rest of the pottery can be paralleled most easily in central Crete. 

The volume b well produced, and the following erttidsms are merely the ex¬ 
pression iff what the reviewer personally would like to see in succeeding reports. 

llie text seems unnecessarily long. Much of what is said can be read 
straight off the plans, and in the cose of objects could be seen from the drawings 
and photographa, were the former given some scale and were the latter dear 
enough. It should surely be easy to include a scale on each plate or figure and 
to keep all the objects in the same figure to tlie same scale. Plates xxici and 
xxxii wereliordly wurth induding; both photography and reproduction having 
failed to give tlte details they ore intended to illustrate. The drawings of vase 
shapes b on no consbteni plan. They are done indiscriminately in line, in 
silhouette, and in section. If they are done at all they should conform to the 
system in force in England, Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, whereby one 
half b drawn in elcvatiqn and the other in section, and, again, the scale should be 
the same for all, say one-sixth. 

The detailed plans ore good, though ' rendering' always tends to make 
them look fussy, and they realty do illustrate the points made in the text. They 
might perhaps with advantage have been reduced slightly and used as text- 
figures, But tliat b always on arguable point. TUe general plan at the end 
can be opened out while reading, a very good feature; and the part of the 
building described in the text is coloured red, 

*Thai It L.M. lb it tb vuntily tcimtcnied in the at Kawt a t. Tbe imitiritA 

to L-M. It WM Owrlwd bv po cattaicf]>phB to mm) in the tUpotil aiid the oM-IjithiooNl ruta wen 
mmtr swept up and tltrowp away in iamur of tb* pbw ttple. 
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The archiiecttu-e and the finds not closely enough related. True, «n the 
brief catalogue at the end, tlte spot where each object was found is given. Hut 
for convenience it would have been much better to have given a brief rdaunji, 
alter the description of each room or group of rooms, of the ohjccia discovered 
in them with 3 reference if necessary to the more detailed catalogue at the end. 

But these are minor points and no doubt we shall eventually be given a 
volume which will survey the palace as 9 whole. It is a pity, however, that 
the results up 10 1931 could not have been included. The present plecetncol 
publication has a necessarily scrappy appearance and surely five years should he 
enough in which 10 expand the preliminary reports of the 3 ,C.H. 

J. D. S. Pekolebuby. 

FOUILLES DU T£P£-GIY.\N PRES DE NEHAVEND (1931 et 193a), 
Par G. CoNTENAtJ ft R. Ghirshman. Bondage du Tipe-Djamshidi *, 
sondage du Tipi Bad-Hom (1933) par R. GiuasiiMAX. E^otc aur tea 
t&tes osBcuMs por H, VallOiS. Paul Geuthner, 1935. PP* 144 and 109 
plaits, lyo/fflBTJ. 

The antiquities of Nihavand are in a sens* a by-product of castor oil and 
apium. This apparently strange association arises from the fact that the moun¬ 
taineers of western Iran fertilize their fields with the niert^cnous soils of anctcni 
mounds. Two thirds of the mound of Giyan had been removed hy the peasants 
before scientific excavations were begun ; the rich earth helped the local furmers 
to piToduoe the prindpid laxative of the West and the principal sedative of the 
East, and from the same earth came list vests of flntiquirica which eventually 
found ilieir way to European markets. 

Tepe Giyan lies two and half hours on horseback from Nihavandf which 
stands at a height of iSoo metres (about the same altitude sa St. hrioritz) in the 
htxi of the valleys that fl.ink the north scarp of the mountains of Luristan. The 
strategic importance of the site may be gauged fmm the fact that in A,n. 641 
Nihavond was the scene of a derisive balUe as a result of which the Pcisian 
empire succumbed to the Arabs, Giyan Lay on a direct route from Hamadan 
(Ecbatana) to Susa vta Luristan ; further, it commanded a route to Idesopotamia 
via Kasr-i-Shirin. 

When the Expedition sent out by the Kational Museums of France set to 
work, the moimd stood to a height of 19 metres. Of the total accumulattoD 
the top 9 metres consisted of a scries of cemeteries which could be divided into 
four main periods falling approximately between 1100 and 3000 B.C. llie 
succession of graves ww* interrupted by two building with pisi walla on rough 
■tone foundatiuna indicating a certain lapse of time between level* 1 and 3 , 
and again between Icvela z and 3, The bottom to metres contained n thick 
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actumulAUiiii of ptehiatoric debrifl which combated for ilit inoit part of painted 
sherds of the chalcotithic f>criod. All the graves were dmplc pit inhumsbdtikSt 
without wiy stune oomtructiOR. The prindpsd strata from top to bottom may 
be sumrturked u foUows: 

I. Top 4 metres. Graves 1-63. The upper end of the stratum cod- 
sisted nii>atly of unpainted pottery^ but towards the bottom there was 4 cousidet- 
ahle mercase of painted pottery* The principal aliapcs include calicifurm vaaes 
with or without handles and epouted " tea pats \ The deaigtis, which were ixi 
red or black palut^ were chiefly gcomciricj but plant designs and i bird occur^ 
Most importanl is a series of grey-blact bumishi^ poitery often similar in shape 
to the {Minted wane and exactly parallckd by 6ntb in the Caucasus and at Tepe 
Hissar in the Elbuiz mountains^ In grave to there was a bronze dagger with a 
hotlpwed liandte^ a w^ett-known Luristan type ; Luristan pot-forms also occur. 
At titc top end 0/ the stratum iron objects were founds e-g^ parts of an iron 
harness : towards the bottom iron ceases to be founds and there is a brouzc 
dagger of CaumUm type. Two tmporlant lines of evidence atigg^tcd a date 
for thifi stramtii; at the bw'er end, a cyEnder seal in the Kirkuk style 
uhicb can be dated to r. 1450 n.C, * secondly a calidform vase with a spiral 
design, and a silver pendant analogous to objects in the Shush inok deposit from 
Sus;t of the lath century* BX.| agree with the date suggested by the iron weapons 
Bt the top end. T.Tie late tirait therefore coincides with the beginning of the 
iron age proper* and the earlier limit must be correlated with the Nuzi palace 
period (cf, the Kirkuk cylinders). Approximate date 1100-1400 B.c, 

Level metres. Graves 64-8^, Cliaractcristic pot forrn^ arc the 
caiiciform vase, cratere^^ handled cups^ and a kind of alhareUo^ The principal 
designs^ apart from the purely geomctrici are birds and rayed suns usually 
applied m metopes on the upper half of the pat, the surface of which b usually 
of a whitioJi cUy^ The vases d€rcorated with pbin horizontal banda on a whitish 
ground are related by the aulhom to wares from ihc Phoenician coast said to be 
under Mycenaean influence: there one abo paratieJs Ui eastern Syria- The 
tame stratum contains an axe with a ribbed socket analugous to west Syrian 
types of the second mJJJeimimn B.C. It is tmporcimi to emphaziae the fact tlint 
the building at the top of this stratum indicates « break between Giyan i and 2. 
The gap l>ct\vccn Ciyon 0-3 is perhaps fiHed by the material found in M* 
Chirshman^s soundings at Bad IJora and to the Lnteruiediatc period between 
Giyan i and a we might assign the materffll from the top stratum at Cltagar 
Bazar cast of the ^bur. Approximate date, 1400^1800 B.C. 

3. Level 6-7*5 metres. Graves This straiitm is again separated 

from the one above it by a building which tndicated a tap^ of time between the 
two cciticttries^ ^fhe tap$e between Giyan 2 and 3 i$ futthcr fiddly deflned by 
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4 very difTcreat eemnic which makes use of red clays and often of red slips with 
black dctiigns. The upper pordoti of the vase often has a white attp, a technical 
characteristic which can be paialJeled tn Cappadocia. A distinctive tyjw which 
only occurs in this stratum is a tripod vas« often surmounted hy snuit) cups 
wliich adhere to the rim (godets soud^ stir Icur bord)« Among other forms we 
may note largo bellied jam with ribbed shuuldem and cooking pons. The 
designs arc exclusively geometric. A discovery in a corresponding stratum at 
Tepe Djamshidi helps to date Giyan 3—sn axe with a reinforced convex socket 
tltat occurs in Mesopotamia in the Royal cemetery of Ur. Further there is a 
* Syro-fiittite ' cylinder seal analogous to specimens contemporary with Saimu*’ 
iuna, a king of the first dynasty of Babylon. The authors suggest analogies In 
Anatolia* the .Aegean and the Balkans ; in particular the Aegean kemoi and the 
Cappadocian pointed based cups with lltdr white slips. Approximate date 
1800-2500 B.C. 

4. Level 7o-9,S metres. Gravm toa-i 19. The bottom of this stratum 
rests directly on the prehistoric occupation leveU represented by the sherd 
stratum 5. Giyan 4 is distinguished by the presence of large jars painted with 
the ‘ oiseaux-peigttes ‘ design, a comb surmounted at each end by a bird's head. 
The bird designs are sametimea superimposed in three tiers. Note also the 
curious ' cart-wheel' or sun designs. In general tiie painted pottery of this 
period is rebted to the Fabrics covered by the term ' Susa a * which includes 
vases -with designs in a violet black point, a degeneration of the more finely 
executed w‘are of Suaa i. This stratum ako contains a socketed axe which is 
an early Mesopotambn type and a cylinder seal engraved with a curious ritual 
scene on which iheautliors offer no comment. Approximate date 2500—3000 B.C. 

5 - Level 1^19.5 metres at which depth vtrgii) soil occurs. Graves 
rao-iaa. The three graves in this airatum were pot-buriak containing the 
bodies of infants. Traces of pisd walling were disooveredy and at -13.5 metres 
there was a wall with rough atone foundations. In general the stratum con¬ 
sisted of a long series of occupation levels sharply to be distinguished from llie 
top four strata, which were for the most pan cetneterjea. We must presume a 
certain lapse of time, though not neeeaaarily a very long one, between Giyan 4-5, 
The numerous painted potsherds include a variety of wares. .Animal designs 
were common; at the bottom tlicy tended to be naturalistic and gradually became 
stylbed. On the earlicai wart at metres designs are in black p-iint on a 

c h a m ois slip and include the blaltese Bf^uare and a strange j^ttem consisting of 
built—up lozenges with digitations, paralleled on other Iranian sites and variously 
interpreted as a stylized bird, a moufHoji or the human figure. The authors 
suggest analogies with Anau i : the aaote repertoire of designs is also found at 
A 1 Ubaid and on 1 . UaJal ware. The use of a slip and certain of the geometric 
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<taign$ pi. 40 fti}> 1) can Eie matched bjf some of the earUer T. Halof fabrics 
and suggest to me that the pottcns of preJiistortc Assyria and west Iran were in 
touch with one another. After 18 metres this type of slip wane disappears and 
from that level to the 9 metre mark we find a homogeneous series of typically 
Iranian fabrics. At 16 metres the earliest goat and bird designs occur, at tt 
metres the earliest stylked bird designs in metopes, and at tajfi m. there b a 
beaker covered with a wash of lustrous black paint and a rigaag design left os a 
reserve, absolutely idenrical in technique with some of the Susa t pottery. At 
I t.sy HI. a running ibex design is executed In a manner very reminiscent of the 
$Ma I dogs; at tom. there are leopards simitar to specimens from Siatfc. 
Finally at 0 m. there are rmvs of birds executed precisely in the manner of Susa i. 
1 would also draw specia) attention to the chalice illustrated on pi. xv, no, 4, 
found at 7.5m,, at the very top of the stratum and apparently ^’ery similar to the 
so-called Ninevite 5 or Bilk wareits context suggests that it belongs to the 
turn of Giyan 4-5 exactly where we should expect to find it, The most import¬ 
ant evidence supplied by Giyan 5 is the appearance of Susa i fabrics late in 
the chalcolithic itratum, for it settles once and for all the approximate position 
in our time series of the much debated Susa i pottery. The earttest specimen of 
copper occiin at a depth of m., below the Susa 1 material, 

For the earliest pottery of west Iran therefore the Giyan materEul gives us 
the following sequence 

(a) The earliest phase represented by a ware knovra in Elam as Susa i iw 
and its Mesopotamian equivalent, A 1 Uhaid ware. 

(b) Uruk ware, TTiis stage of development which occurs at Susa b not 
found at Giyan; but a single lugged vase in a reddish clay found at 9 metres 
may belong to thb gap. 

(c) Susa a. One phase of that ceramic is represented by the pottery of 
Giyau 4 witii its * oiseaux-peignes ' designs. Giyan 4 shows clearly enough 
that the long development of painting covered by the term Susa a is a natural 
omcome of Susa i. A few polychrome sherds in black, red and white paint 
found in the middle of Giyan 4 appear to be anstugous to material from Moimian 
and may be an imitation of Jamdai Nasr ware. 

VVe may offer a few suggotions on certain points. The bowl shown on 
pi. iz, no, 3 with crf»a liatched running loxengn can be exactly matched by 
T, ^laf apedmens and no. 4 of die same plate b anilogous to Samarra ware— 
perhaps a late phase of ti. Here therefore we have further indications that the 
early half of Giyan 5 overlap with T. Ifakf In Giyan j the remarkable vases 
with cup round the rim, * vases a godets can be traced elsewhere at an earUer 
sti^e : one from Abydos said by Petrie to be just pre-Mcnes, decorated with 
animal designs in red, was dearly an import from Iran ; a second vase 
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discovered by Speber in Gawra 6 f, 3000-2700 ft.C.; ibc celebrated ' Foontain- 
head potIt looks therefore a* if vre shall evectuslly discover some site which 
will give 118 the ancestiy of the distinctive Giyan 3 pottery. 

The turn of Ciyoii i-a must 1 think be approximately contemporary with 
the last phase of Chsgar Bazar where we find pottery with simple geometric 
designs on vase sliapea that can be paralleled at Giyan, and this implies that the 
(ate phase of {-Lammam and related sites is also to be connected with this stage 
at Giyan. On pi. 35 there is an iliustradon of a receptacle discovered in Giyan 
3 : it coosista of a atrip of perforated bronze sheeting (bided over to make a 
cornet 5.5 cms. high. 'Fhe purpose of this object is now dear, for at Chagar 
Bazar simibr spedmeite were found inside wine (?) jars and were fixed to the 
ends of hollowed reed syphons. The practice U also illustrated at Tell el 
Amarrui in Egypt and the Giyan specimen seems to be the earliest example of a 
drinker's outfit which may have been introduced from Iran by way of Syria into 
Palestine and Egypt. 

The approximate correctness of the sequence dating at Giyan was etucldated 
and confirmed by sounding made by M. Qhliatunan at Djamaftidi and Bad-Horn. 
On the former site atone dst-gravea with an annexe gave Eirther links with the 
Caucasus. 

In an interesting note an the skulls M. Valloia says that tlieie are no grounds 
for the suggestjon tliat Iran was the cradle of the tall fak dolichocephalic peoples 
of northern Europe, 

In conclusion it 13 no exaggeration to say that by thdr work at Glyao 
Dr Contenau and M. Ghirshman have between them placed tile archaeology 
of West Iran on a sdentific basis. The dating of the materiat from Giyan 
servea as a groundwork for future canstrucuon. Duubtless modificaQons may 
eventually be made and greater precision will surely be attained by future 
excavations ; but Ute authors of this work will be entitied to the credit of setting 
all subsequent research on a sure foundation. M. £. L. Maixowan. 

KLEINFUNDE AUS DEN ARCHAISCHEN TEMPELSCHICHTEN IN 

URUK. Sy Ebnst HfiNittcit. (Ausgrahung der Deutschen For- 

Bchungsgemdnschaft tn Uruk.-Watka, Band t), Berliitt 1936. pp. $4. 38 pir. 

The Germans* eight seasons of digging at Eiech fiad yiddrd data of unique 
importance for the establishment of cultufe-sequcnces, for the history of archi¬ 
tecture, writing, economics and science in ancient MrsofNitamia. Till the sixth 
campaign they liad not produced mu^um pieces oomparahle to those obtained 
by British and American expeditions from Ur, Kiah, 'Icll Asniar and Khafaje. 
In 1933-4 etcavators were rewarded by uncovering a regular hoard of temple 
treasury in a layer satufactorily snied under the oldest foundations of the Early 
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D\'nsstic pmod, It is the ubjects iheii oollccud (wtdi s few campantiTe 
spectmens) that are magniheentlx tlluatrated and dotribed here. One <tr two 
additions to tiu group came to light in the noat season a» mentioned here 
but illustrated only m the JU vorlaufyt Bericta (AbhoHdl. pttu». Akad.t 
KL^ 1935, no. 4—^ieaued t936)> 

From the ctuFaGter of the find and its position it may be inferred tiiat the 
oamiMment objects had been consecrated to temple use and hence conserved 
within the sacred prednets even when tlicy had become obsolete. Stratigraphy 
as Well as the style of seals and the shapes of beads and vases proves that the 
hoard belongs to the last' prehistoric * period in Sumer, iliv Jemdet Nasr phase* 
Dr Frankfort's latest report on Khafaje {OHtfttal Inititaie Commaticatiam^ 
no. ao) provides confirmation, since be found pendants, precisely like those 
from the hoard, in Sin Temple vit securely dated to Jemdet Masr times. But 
the board from. Erech here published gives the clearest and fullest infarmadon 
yet avaibble as 10 the artistic and technical capacity and the edentific and 
economic equipment of Mesopotamian peoples in tliat period. 

The board includes a great' alabaster * vase, over a metre Itigh, adorned 
widi three tiers of bas-rdiefs depicting a cult scene, servants with ofleringa and 
a fiock (illustrated nith two pliotogrsphs of the originA], three of a cast and a 
sketched development), five stone libation'vases with side spouts, one decorated 
with animaJs in fid) relief, the ntheia with inlays on bitumen ; a shapely silver 
ewer ; fifty pendanis (2 to 6 cm. long) in the form of sheep, calves, and other 
beasts, very faithfully modelled in stone, shell or metal •, three {urger carvings of 
sheep that had served as supports for some object, Itke the EaHv Dvnastic toad 
from RIsh that supports a candlestick; nine cylinder seals ; a variety of beads 
and a mass of auscellaneous fragments. The has-ieli«fs and the little anttnq l 
figures ate very perfeedy executed. The rcprcsentaliuns of atuinals in particular 
are ao true to life that Hiizheimer can rccugome the prodse species depicted. 
Some of the cylinders depicting cult'Scenea arc also very lively though leas 
naturalistic than the glyptic of the preceding Uruk epoch. From the cult" 
scene on the big vase we can infer the exiatcncc of full-size statues of rams and 
anthropomorphic statuettes about half-size or at least on the scale of the 
Dynastic idols from TcU Asmar. 

The metal worker employed copper, gold and silver. To facilitate the 
casting of the fine lion amulet on plate ty lie had added some 9% of lead to the 
cupper (which contains nickel as an impurity as usual in Sumer, but no tin). 
The narrow-necked side-spouted jars were usu^y nude in four ptecea; Che bodies 
were turned in two halves to fit e»cdy and stuck togedter widi bitumen, some¬ 
times supplemented with copper rivets \ necka and spouts, fashioned separately, 
were fitted into prctnircil holes and again cemented with bitumen. The joint 
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was nmted by a mother-of-pearl inlay on the biiumcn. However, the body of 
one Biich va*e in * bard grey stone ' and of die carved example seem to have beea 
made in one piece—s difScult feat about which more details might have been 
given> The shapes are fatnilxr from jemdet Naar oeramies t the moulded and 
undercut rims illustrate the lithic origin of this device in tbe pottery copiest 
European aichaeoiogtsta will be interested by the use of ' v-petforation ' in 
making attachments for heavy inlays. Pendant w i4Si9n is a miiuAture polished 
stone axe-head, but, unlike European axe-amulets, the perforstton is close to 
the blade. 

Lapis lazuli was already being imported and used for seals and other objects^ 
There was even a vase made either of lapis or of a ' synthetie Upia * of coloured 
clay which would be suU more exciting \ an analysis of the fragment ta to be 
desired. In any case lapis was common enough to prove frequent inKroou|W 
with the Iranian plateau. A few beads were made of gjeert feldspar or Amazonite 
which may have been brought from stdl further afield, HUzheimer’s appendix 
on the Js a valuable contribution to Mesopotamian economics. The 

mosi striking point is the recognUion of tame hairy sheep as well as woolly and 
vrild species. The hairy slicep (Hilzhcimer terms them Hausmahnensch^e to 
distinguish them from the ' Earhiny sheep * which Germans call Mkhneruchaft 
and which are not really sheep at all) have long been familiar from Egypt, hut in 
Mesopotamia are represented only on documents of the Jemdei Nasr period. 
Faiticutarly intuiuite connexions with Egypt about that time are mdteated by the 
astounding aimilarity between a basalt stek found at Erech in i 93 a -'3 ^ 

Late Predynastic knife-handle from Jebel-el-Arak, Like the suty'eet depicted on 
tbe knife-handle, the hairy sheep arc of course Asiatic.* 

The plates It may ^ noted are quite excepdonsUy dear, but the vase, 
showing an architectural subject on plate 25, is topyturry. The book is as 
essential for tboM interested in the origins of domestic animals as to students of 
Oriental history, art and religion. V* G, CuiLDE. 


* Set Df tnide in AMTiQtiTrT. June 1956, f. igij. 
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